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State of Colorado^ 
(9^^^ ^ Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Denver, December id, 1878. 

Tif His Excellency John I., Routt, Governor of Colorado, 

Sir: In compliance with the provisions of section ten 
of the school law, I have the honor to transmit herewith a 
report of the affairs of the Department of Public Instruction 
for the biennial term jending August 31, A. D. 1878. 

As our official relations are about to terminate, I deem 
it proper to overstep the ordinary bounds of a formal official 
letter, to thank you for the deep interest you have shown in 
the educational affairs of the State, and your constant readi- 
ness to advance the interests of this department by every 
mrans in your power. 

I am, sir, with great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOS. C. SHATTUCK, 

Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 



Item:- 



1877. 



2Z,6l2 

14,085 

8,141 

•37 
.58 
.65 

313 
219 

$472,983 00 

233 
297 

$56 10 

51 45 

3 43 



Whole number of persons between 6 and 21 . . . 

Whole number enrolled in school 

Average attendance 

Percentage of average attendance to whole numbe 

Percentage of average attendance to enrollment . 

Percentage of enrollment to whole numbt:r .... 

Number of districts in the State ... 

Number of school houses 

Value of school houses and property 

Number of male teachers 

Number of female teachers 

Average wages of male teachers per month . . . 

Average wages of female teachers per month . . 

Average cost per month for each pupil 

I 
Received from county school fund j 120,057 o^ 

Received from special school fund I 65,394 00 

Total receipts including amount on hand at begin-' 

I 
ning of year 

Expended for teachers' wages 

Expended for incidental expenses 

Total expenses 

Expenditure per capita of school population . . . 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled .... 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance . . 

Average rate of county school tax (in mills) . . . 

Average rate of special school tax (in mills) . . . 

Average rate of special building tax (in mills) . . 

Number of volumes in school libraries 1,583 



245,145 00 

140,780 00 

25,711 00 

215,225 00 

7 95 

12 20 

21 10 

3-2 



1878. 

26,473 

16,641 

9,699 

.36 

.58 

.63 

372 

249 
$474,771 00 

226 

341 

$49 90 

46 95 

2 72* 

128,788 00 

57,371 00 

281,674 00 

153.089 00 

26,184 00 

243>85o 00 
10 14 
16 40 
27 66 

2.9 

2 

z 
2,883 



Increase. 





4, 


36i 




2, 


556 




I, 


558 


Decrease, 


.01 


Decrease, 


• 

.02 






59 






30 




1^1,788 


00 


Decrease, 


7 






44 


Dec. 


$6 


20 


Dec. 


«4 


50 




8,731 


00 


Dec. 


8,023 


00 




36,529 


00 




12,309 


00 




473 


00 




28,625 


00 




2 


19 




4 


20 




6 


56 


Deer 


ease. 


03 



1,300 



* Based upon average number belonging. If based upon average attendance, as X877, 
the result is $3.30. 
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In submitting the foregoing comparative statement I 
desire to qualify it with the remark that the increase or 
decrease noted is not entirely trustworthy because of the 
manifest errors in the reports from many of the counties 
for 1877. Reports, more or less complete, for the year 
ending August 31, 1877, were received from twenty-four 
counties. In two of the remaining six there was then, and 
is now, no organized district, hence no report to be ren- 
dered. From the remaining four the most persistent effort 
failed to elicit a response. In compiling the statistical sum- 
mary for that year I have included no ^slimaWs for those 
counties from which no reports were received, deeming it 
better that my report should state facts only and leave 
guessing to others. It must be admitted, however, that an 
examination of the county reports for 1877 leaves the im- 
pression that a large amount of guessing entered into their 
composition. This was due not so much to faults in 
county superintendents as to the carelessness of district sec- 
retaries. 

The law provides that the county superintendent's re- 
port shall contain " an abstract of the reports made to him 
by the district secretaries," and those district reports were 
carelessly and imperfectly made in so many instances that 
an abstract of them was simply a compilation of errors. 
The financial statistics were in such shape as to prove con- 
clusively that, in keeping district accounts, carelessness was 
the rule and accuracy the exception. More care had been 
taken, however, to preserve data concerning disbursements 
than receipts, as was shown by the fact that in these reports 
as first ]i,ceived at this office the i.ash expenditures and 
amount on hr.nd exceeded the entire receipts by nearly twenty 
thousand dollars. And this carelessness was not confined 
to small districts. One district reported as the annual ex- 
penditure for teachers' wages a sum considerably less than 
it had really paid to one of its six teachers, while its heav- 
iest expenditure was reported under the head of " incidental 
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upon the average attendance in 1877 because but few coun- 
ties reported the average number belonging. Calculated on 
the same basis this year, this item shows a decrease of 
thirteen cents. In estimating the per capita expenditure 
this year the bond interest has been included, increasing the 
dividend about twenty-five thousand dollars not included 
in 1877, because not reported. After making this allow- 
ance, however, there is an increased expenditure per capita, 
while the average cost per month per pupi! is lessened, 
which would indicate a lengthening of school terms. Table 
IV, however, shows a shortening of terms, in the average, 
by seventeen days, 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

It is gratifying to note the large increase in the num- 
ber of volumes in school libraries — over 80 per cent. This 
is well. A small amount invested annually in good books 
will in a few years accumulate a library worth more to the 
youth than a costly school house. Carlyle .says. " The 
university of the future is the library." A large portion . 
of the increase in this item comes from a generous dona- 
tion to the public school library of Denver by two of our 
public spirited citizens. " May their tribe increase;" and it 
will. If the people realize the importance — which cannot 
be overestimated — of training the rising generation to a 
taste for good reading and an earnest effort be made to 
supply food for this healthful appetite, a great deal can be 
done to preserve our boys and girls from the debasing in- 
fluence of the vile trash with which the country is flooded 
and which is daily winning "somebody's darling" to lewd- 
ness and crime. 

SCHOOL FUND. 

The minimum tax which the counties may levy for 
school purposes is two mills; this is increased in many 
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counties so that the average for the State last year was two 
and nine-tenths mills. f 

That was not enough, and was supplemented by special 
taxation averaging a little more than two mills, making the 
average rate for school purposes, exclusive of the building 
fund and interest on school bonds, nearly five mills. 

If the minimum rate were raised to four mills it would 
stop at least ninety per cent, of the vexatious special tax, 
distribute educational expenses more equitably upon all 
taxable property, strengthen weak districts, and not increase 
the burdens of the people as a whole, 

LAND grant. 

Our schools must be supported by taxation in the fu- 
ture as in the past. While our neighbors on the east have 
a school fund amounting to millions arising from the sale 
and lease of land given them by the general government, 
without some additional legislation by Congress, our fund 
from the same source will not in this generation greatly 
lessen our school taxes. 

There has been received from the sales of school land 
^12,541. This is mostly the first payment of thirty per 
cent, of purchase price. Some parcels have been sold for 
£ash. The value of the lands already sold — at the selling 
price — is J>38,oso. The number of acres sold is 8440, 
making the average price per acre JI4.50. 

The money already received is invested in state secu- 

• 

rities at ten per cent, interest, which interest will be di- 
vided among the counties according to law. The state 
treasurer has also received ^13,342.3 5 on account of the 
leasing of school lands, which amount awaits disposal at 
the hands of the legislature. It is properly income to be 
divided with the interest on the proceeds of sales, but in 
absence of specific law in the premises, it was thought best 
that it should remain in the treasury until the legislature 
shall direct its disbursement. Let me recapitulate : 
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State fund arising from sale of school lands now sold, 

when all paid in, in round numbers ^ $40,cxx> cx> 

* Annual interest in government four per cents $ i,6oo oo 

Annual receipts from rental — say 4>ooo oo 

Total annual income $ 5»6oo oo 

*See provisions of law concerning investment of this fund. 

True, the annual rental will be increased by the leasing 
of additional land, but it must be multiplied by twenty be- 
fore it will afford us much relief from taxation or compare 
with the income of our sister western states^ The land 
sold is the cream of the arable school land. If leased 
it would have returned an income of |l4,ooo, or two and 
one-half times as much as when invested in government 
bonds, and every acre of this land could have been leased — 
if it had not been for sale. The interests of the school 
fund seem to demand more specific legislation concerning 
the leasing of school lands, and the withdrawal from the 
market of all that is unsold. A line running parallel with 
and a little west of the lOSth meridian, bisects the state, 
and practically the eastern half is plain, the western, moun- 
tains. In this western half our school grant is inoperative, 
almost wholly, on account of the mineral restriction. In 
the eastern half, the valuable land is confined to such nar- 
row strip along the valleys of the South Platte and the Ar- 
kansas rivers and their tributaries, as can be irrigated by 
the waters of those streams* and however wild theorists 
may dream of irrigating the whole of these broad arid 
plains, it is enough to say here that our most intelligent 
farmers and experienced engineers (experienced in canal 
building and water measurement) believe that the irrigable 
belt along these streams is but a ribbon's width in compar- 
ison with the vast stretch of plain, which, while the present 
order of nature lasts, must be given over to the herder and 
the shepherd, and which is too near valueless to be esti- 
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mated by the acre. While it is impossible from any data at 
my command to give the acreage accurately, a glance at the 
map — with these facts in mind — will show us the puny di- 
mensions of our land grant of two sections in each surveyed 
township, when it is estimated for the^income there is in it. 
Out of these/ertile valleys we lose, according to reports from 
the several land offices, in round numbers, fifty-five thousand 
acres sold or otherwise disposed of previous to our grant, and 
forwhichwemust take — what ever we can find jn the same land 
office district. These are not pleasant facts, concerning our 
school fund, but it is surely the part of wise men to exam- 
ine the worst aspects of the case, rather/ than to amuse 
ourselves with day dreams of a four million acre school 
grant — one-eighteenth the area of the State — which would 
be ours but for several " ifs" — one of them no less sub- 
stantial than the Rocky Mountains themselves. If the 
mineral restriction were removed, our grant would still be 
poor compared to a similar one in the valley States east of 
us, (the permanent fund of Kansas already reaches two 
million five hundred thousand dollars), but then at least we 
would not suffer both from the unfavorable conditions in 
nature and the unfairness of the government, which unfair- 
ness without doubt comes entirely from a misapprehension 
of the facts in the case. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

• 

The law makes it the duty of county superintendents 
to examine all persons who present themselves at the quar- 
terly examination; to grant certificates to such as are 
deemed worthy, and it is further provided that no person 
shall be paid out of the public fund for teaching, unless 
such person holds a certificate of competency, signed by the 
said superintendent. In conducting these examinations a 
great variety of methods and degrees of severity prevailed 
— here as elsewhere — and it often happened that a second 
grade certificate in one county required a higher degree of 
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scholarship than a first grade in an adjoining county. This 
it was desirable to remedy, and after extended correspond- 
ence and conversation with the county superintendents, the 
State Board of Education decided, in August, 1877, that it 
was best the Superintendent of Public Instruction should 
issue uniform questions to all the counties. The first list 
was issued for the quarterly examination on the last Satur- 
day in August, 1S77, and the plan met with very cordial 
approval for the most part from all interested, and has been 
continued up to this time. That the public may know pre- 
cisely what is required of persons who wish to teach in 
Colorado. I give here the first list sent out, remarking only 
that these fairly represent all that have followed, except in 
this : there was a general complaint that too much work 
was prescribed for the time given, ^nd as the law requires 
the examination to be held Saturday, hence allowing but 
one day, the number of questions has been reduced, 

QUESTIONS. 



NOTES TO EXAMINEES. 



. Provide yourself wiih a lead pencil- 

, Write your name, age, nativity and posiofBce addresi on a alip of paper, 
put it in the envelope, seal il, and put your Mumicr but not your 
name on the back. 

. Wrile your number oq each paper. 

. Take a different paper for each branch, write the subject at the head of 
each paper, and write on but one ride of the paper. 

, Number your answers to correspond with the question*, but do not re- 
peat the questions. 

I. Read all the questions upon a. topic before answering any of Ihem, 

. Vou will be marked in penmanship by on examination of all your 
papers, and in estimating the grades the general appearance of the 
papers as well as the correctness of the answers ivill be considered. 

:, Communicalion without permission and looking over the papers of others 
will be regarded a failures. 
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9. Do not take the questions from the room. Any applicant who shall 
violate this rule will forfeit all right to a certificate, 

10. When possible abbreviate. Give short but complete solutions to arith- 

metical problems. 

11. Omission will be considered as failures, and partial answers will, in all 

cases, be rejected. 

12. In grammar, no word will be considered parsed that is not fully parsed. 



I. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Time, 40 minutes. Indicate the working of problems. No credit for mere answers. 

I. Express in Roman and Arabic notation one million sixty-eight thousand 
five hundred sixty-five. 

2. 875 -|- 769. Solve and explain as to a child. 

^ 6,4 Sclve and demonstrate. 

3- 7^5* 

^ 7 . 4 Solve and demonstrate. 

4- 9 • 5' 

• Divide one million by one millionth, and explain. 

6. What do you understand by "The Metric System," and what advan- 

tages are claimed for it ? 

7. Define compound numbers ; percentage ; interest ; discount ; commis- 

sion. 

8. What is the amount of $1,345 from April 9, 1870, to September 5, 

187 1, at 7 per cent, per annum ? 

9. When gold is at a premium of 30 per cent., what is the discount on 

greenbacks ? 

10. What is the largest square stick of timber that can be sawed from a 
log thirty-six inches in diameter ? 



2. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. AND CONSTITUTION. 

Time, 40 minutes. 

I. What permanent settlements were made within the present limits of the 
United States by the English, Spanish aud Dutch prior to the year 
1621 ? 



I 
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3. What WIS the purpose of the " Articles of Confederation," and when 

adopled ? 

4. vniieh of ihe original States first adapted the Conslitntion of 1787, and 

which last ? 

5. What Slate was first added to the original thirteen, and in whose admin- 

i^tration was it Hdmilled? 

6. Name the first Vice President, and give some account of his life. 

7. Name the Presidents who have been re-elected. 

8- GivethequaMcationsof Senators and Representatives m Congress. 
9. Name in their order the steps through which a bill for raisng revenue 

must pass to become a lau. 
lo. What do you understand by "Original Jurisdiction?" "Appellate 
Jurisdiction ? " 



3 

READING. 

1. What isinfieclion? 

2. What is emphasis ? 

3. What is modulation? 

X. When and where did the First Continental Congress meet ? 

4. Why do you hear a reading class read ? 

5. What ii your method of conducting a recitation in reeling ? 

6. 7, 8, 9, lo. Selections to be read : 



/7«/— From "Nature's Teaching," page 150. 
SwoHrf— From "The Haunted House," page 36 



4- 

PHYSIOLOGY AND LAWS OF HEALTH. 

1. Define anatomy ; comparative anatomy ; physiology; comparative physi- 

ology ; hygiene. 

2. Describe the changes to which the food it snbjected in the process of 
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3. Describe the circulation of the blood, beginning with arterial blood as 

it leaves the heart. 

4. Name and describe the principal organs of respiration. 

5. Is it proper to compress the chest ? 



5. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Time, 30 minutes. 

1. What is a letter ? 

2. How many elementary sounds in the English language ? 

3. What is spelling ? 

4. Should the ear or the eye be trained to judge of sfJelling ? 

5. Syllabify the following words, and mark the accented syllable : inquiry, 

contemplate, irreparable. 

6,7,8. Spell correctly shampain, preperation, renovate, ceseed, traveler^ 
moneys, willfull, changable, wagon, fagot, parallell, receive, resusi- 
tate, superceed, revery, separate, menazhery. 

9 and 10 will be marked by the spelling in all your papers. 



6. 

SCHOOL LAW. 
Time, 20 minutes. 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5. State the requirements of the school law concerning teachers. 
Five credits or less according to the completeness of the answer. 



7- 

BOTANY. 

Time, 25 minutes. 

1. Name and describe all the parts of a plant. 

2. Name and describe all the parts of a flower. 

3. Name the organs of growth and those of reproduction. 
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tuple at an amiaa] ; bienniil ; petcnnul 
}. Mention len rilaabte pcoductt cWtiveil from ibc ve^jFlablc kJugdom id 
Ihe L'Diled Suio. 
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r)THER NATURAL SCrENCES. 



I. NaiDE ibc great j^oups inlo which the animal kingdom i^ iliv 

3. Give ihe five classes inlo which Ihe vertebrales are divided. 
J. Define ihe lenn phytics. 

4. Define specific gravity. 

5. What are the constituent elementi of air? Which im essentia 

life? 

6. What is the moM abiindaat chemical element in nature ? 
7 Into what iwu cUsks are the chemical elements divided ? 
S. What is meant by the " planetary sy-tem ?" 

g. Name the "interior planets;" 1. t., thtwe whiise orbit is 

earth's orbit. 
la Name the planets which have satellite^. 



9. 
GRAMMAR. 



, Write a sentence containing all parts of speech. 

2. Write two simple sentences; combine them into n complex, then inti 

a. compound sentence, 

3. Give a synopsis of the verb swing in all the mndes niid lenses of Hi 

active voice; first person, singular number. 

4. How docs analysis differ from parsing ? 
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5. 6, 7, 8, 9, la Analyse fully and parse the italicized words : 

Ah, welliox us tf//some sweet hope lies 

Deeply buried. {xom. human eyes ; 
And in the hereafter angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away. 

The last six credits depend upon the degree of proficiency shown in analysis and parsing 



10. 

theory and practice. 

Time, 35 minutes. 

1. What educational publications do you read regularly, and what benefits 

are derived from such reading ? 

2. State your method of teaching reading to beginners. 

3. Do you think it profitable for teachers to prepare carefully for each 

recitation ? What is your practice ? 

4. Is the acquisition of knowledge or mental discipline the chief object of 

education ? Why ? 

5. How many terms and what grades of school have you taught ? What 

is your motive in becoming a teacher ? 

6. How do you provide for the ventilation of your school room ? 

7. Would you have a programme of the daily exercises placed where all 

can see it ? 

8. After a pupil has been detected in mischief and punished, how should 

he be treated ? 

9. Should a teacher ever make remarks in the presence of his pupils re- 

flecting on their parents ? 

la Why should every teacher be free from bad habits, and his life pure ? 



II. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Time, 30 minutes. 

1. Give evidences of the rotundity of the earth. 

2. Account for the changes of season.s. 

3. In what season is Christmas at Cape Colony ? 
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4. Which of the European capitals is nearest the latitude of Denver ? 

5. How wide is the equator ? 

6. Mention and locate the two most extensive mountain systems on the 

globe ; two most extensive river systems. 

7. Bound the State in the United States having the largest area ; the State 

having the smallest area; the most populous State. 

8. Describe the physical features of the same States. 

9. Bound Colorado ; give its area; physical features. 

10. Name the principal products of Colorado, also three of its leading 
exports and same number of imports. 



With these questions was sent the following circular to 
county superintendents : 

In sending questions for your next quarterly examination, I desire to 
make the following suggestions as to their use. 

While I believe examinations, uniform in questions and in methods, 
are every way superior to those having as many processes and grades as there 
are counties in the State, yet I wish no county superintendent to use the 
questions or the suggestions, if he has a method of his own which he believes is 
better, all things considered. The examination is your work. Upon its 
faithful and fearless discharge, depends, in a large degree, the character of 
our schools. I am trying to aid, not to control you. 

There should be work for a full day of six hours for the average appli- 
cant. Let it be understood by all that to receive a certificate, the applicant 
MUST DO THE WORK at the time and in the manner prescribed for all. If 
one can do it in half a day, well, — but let it be known that a certificate will 
never be given for a part of the work. Absentees must take -the conse- 
quences of their own misfortune, however imperative the cause of their ab- 
sence. This is not given as a rule, but merely the plain statement of a fact. 

The slips are so prepared that you can give out a half day's work at a 
time, and I urge this plan as much fairer to all than giving the topics singly, 
as some will gain time in one branch, others in another. 

The time given with each topic is suggestive only. The topics are 
numbered from i to 11. For first session of three hours give out Nos. i to 
5, inclusive; second session of same time, Nos. 6 to 11, inclusive. Take up 
questions and answers promptly at expiration of each session. If you wish 
an oral examination, take sufficient time for that and for reading before or 
after the time allotted to the session. 

Do not take a minute of the session for general exercises or talk^ or 
allow any one else to do so. 

Take sMchfurtker time as you wish to satisfy yourself as to the moral 
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character of all applicants, and as to their experience in and aptitude for the 
business of teachmg, and also time to give such counsel concerning their 
duties as you may think helpful. 

For marking applicants, divide the topics into two groups: First 
group, Nos. I, 2, 3, 5, 9, 10 and ii ; second group, Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8 and pen- 
manship. Give certificates as follows : — 

FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATE. 

First group — average 90 per cent. ; no branch below 75 per cent. 
Second " " 75 " " " 60 " 



SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATE. 



First group — average 75 per cent. ; no branch below 60 per cent. 
Second " " 60 ** ** " 40 



:c 



THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATE. 

First group — average 60 per cent. ; no branch below 50 per cent. 
Second ** " 50 ** " " 4!D " 

File and retain all answers for your own protection. Number the 
applicants, but take no names. 

Give each a blank envelope and paper sufficient for the work. Ex- 
amine and grade all papers by number before opening the envelopes to learn 
the names. (If you can get a committee of competent persons to examine 
and grade the papers, it will guard you still further from any charge of un- 
fairness, which disappointed applicants are apt so make). 

A high degree of practical success in tecu:hing should be accepted as a 
sufficient reason for issuing a certificate of a higher grade than is warranted 
by the percentage upon examination^ and inexperience or want of success 
should lower the grctde of the certificate given^ while failure as a teacher 
might be so marked as to make it your duty to refuse a certificate, whatever 
the percentage obtained, ' 

I earnestly recommend that certificates of tht first grade be given only 
to teachers who have earned it by success in the school room as well as at 
examination. I also recommend the additon of ten to the grade earned on 
Theory and Practice, for the regular reading of some good educational peri- 
odical, or of one or more reliable books upon the subject. 

Refuse certificates to applicants of whose moral character you have a 
reasonable doubt. 

Please report to me as soon as convenient after your examination, 
on the blanks furnished for the purpose, giving the names of all applicants. 

Preserve these instructions for future reference. 

Take great pains that none of the questions go out of your hands until 
he end of the quarter. 

Discourage private examinations as far as possible — ^giving, instead, 
temporary certificates till next public examination. 
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The school law requires examination in the " Elements 
of the Natural Sciences." As this is a new departure it 
was thought best to fix the standard of requirements in 
these jDranches a little lower than in those branches in 
which applicants had formerly been examined. 

It will appear from the circular that an attempt has been 
made to lead county superintendents to put a higher value 
upon professional skill in determining the grade of certifi- 
cate. 

I believe it would be a good rule, if county superin- 
tendents would uniformly refuse a first grade certificate ex- 
cept when sure that the applicant has shown a good degree 
of skill in the school room as well as readiness in examina- 
tion. It is seriously questioned in some quarters, how far 
we can judge of one's scholarship, even by the most skill- 
ful examination, and there seems to be a tendency to abate 
somewhat the zeal in this matter, but until some one pro- 
poses a better method, we must depend on examinations 
mainly as a test of scholarship, but it is an unsafe criterion 
by which to judge professional skill. 

Statistical table No. i gives the results of the examina- 
tion for the year ending August 31, 1878. 

state examinations. 

The law provides that State diplomas of perpetual val- 
idity may be issued by the State Board of Education to 
applicants who have taught two years or more in this State 
with eminent success, and who pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion or who have received a diploma elsewhere. 

Lists of questions have been prepared by the assistance 
of gentlemen in different parts of the State, who kindly 
consented to act as a volunteer committee, each one being 
asked to take charge of branches with which he was 
especially familiar, but no applicants have yet presented 
themselves. It will be seen that if the law be faithfully 
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executed, none but successful teachers will come in posses- 
sion of Colorado diplomas. 

At a meeting of the State Board of Education, held 
December 2, 1878, the following resolutions were passed : 

Whereas, This Board is authorized to grant diplomas to professional 
teachers, under certain conditions set forth in section 3 of the school law ; 
therefore. 

Resolved^ That the following persons, holding diplomas obtained in 
other States, being above suspicion as to their moral character, and, in cer- 
tain knowledge of this Board, having exhibited professional ability of a very 
high order in the schools of this State during more than two years, be 
awarded State diplomas of the first grade, viz : Horace M. Hale, Aaron 
Gove, Justin E. Dow, James H. Baker, Frank J. Annis, Henry I^ Parker, 
Isaac C. Dennett, Henry F. Wegener, Mary Thomas, Adele M. Overton. 

Resolved^ That for reasons similar to those set forth above, the follow- 
ing persons be awarded State diplomas of the second grade, viz. : Adele B. 
Clark, Kate Wheelock, S. M. Smeigh. 

The State Board have determined to issue no State 
diplomas except to applicants whose practical success 
places them in the front rank of the profession. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

In September, 1877, the State University at Boulder 
began its educational work under the direction of Dr. J. A. 
Sewall as president, assisted by Prof. J. E. Dow in the chair 
of ancient languages. For a statement of its condition and 
progress, I refer to the report of the president and the sec- 
retary of the board of regents. 

Its success has more than realized the dream of its 
most enthusiastic friend. 

The board of regents have shown excellent judgment 
in every move. The. faculty — now increased to four — has 
won a strong place in the confidence of the people of the 
State. A library has been founded at the University by a 
giftof $2fiOO from C. G. Buckingham, Esq., of Boulder, to 
which has been added donations from other gentlemen. 
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Altogether, the State has reason to be proud of its Univer- 
sity for what it £y, as well as for what it promises to be. 

The State Agricultural College at Fort Collins has re- 
cently completed its first building and, it is expected, will 
open next season. The State School of Mines at Golden, 
in charge of Profs. Moss and Lakes, is in excellent hands 
and is reported prosperous, as is the Institute for Deaf 
Mutes at Colorado Springs. I earnestly recommend such 
change in the laws as shall require all the educational insti- 
tutions, supported entirely or partially by the State to make 
their reports to this office, that all may be published with 
the report of the superintendent. This is usual and is best 
for the institutions, and more satisfactory to the people, who 
rightfully expect to find all official documents pertaining 
to public education of a State, for a given year, in one 
volume. 

In addition to the institutions above mentioned,, there 
is a high school department connected with the graded 
school in every town of considerable size in the State, 
while in Denver the high school is well supplied with teach- 
ers and apparatus, has graduated two classes, and deserv- 
edly enjoys the confidence of the entire coriimunity. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

The law passed by the general assembly in 1877 — 
which was mainly a re-enactment of the territorial law of 
1876 — has given general satisfaction, and any radical 
change at this time would be detrimental to the interests 
which the law was intended to promote. It would be well 
if some slight verbal changes could be made to relieve 
certain clauses of ambiguity, and. some changes which 
would be additions rather than replacements, would be ad- 
vantageous. For example : The law now provides that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have printed 
and furnished to teachers and school officers such blank 
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forms and books as may be necessary to the discharge of 
their duties, but no provision is made for the expense of 
such books and blanks. 

The provision is a wise one, if the means of executing 
it were provided. None of the blank record books to be 
had in the market are well suited to the requirements of 
our law, and — what is more important — twenty per cent, or 
more would be saved to the people if the State purchased 
these supplies by the quantity and furnished them to the 
different counties. The cost of these necessary books and 
blanks, furnished each county, might be deducted from the 
semi-annual apportionment of State school fund, this being 
as legitimate an expense as teachers' wages. I would also 
recommend the addition of a section to the bond law, en- 
abling district boards, with the consent of the owners of 
the bonds, to fund district bonds at a less rate of interest 
on long time. Most school bonds issued in the State bear 
interest at twelve per cent, per annum, which was lower than 
the ruling rate here when the bonds were issued, but is now 
a high rate, and our State having become better known, it 
is believed our school bonds can be funded in seven to 
eight per cent, twenty year bonds. 

It is now the duty of the district secretary to list the 
school population "resident in his district between the 20th 
of June and the loth day of July. I would recommend 
such change in the law as to require him, within the time 
33 aforesaid, to make a list of the school population resi- 
dent in his district on the 20th day of June. 

This would prevent the double listing which is now a 
frequent cause of confusion in the lists returned to the 
county superintendent. The school funds being appor- 
tioned by the census list, it is for the best interests of all 
that every possible safeguard be throwmaround these lists- 

OUR MEXICAN POPULATION. 

I have spoken of the advisability of fixing a higher 
minimum rate of county tax for school purposes. I recur 
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to the subject in connection with the question of education 
among c ur Mexican population. In a speech during the 
last evening^of the tenth legislative assembly, the member 
from the Fifteenth District, Mr. Salazar, said : 

I shall return to my people and tell them that whatever else they do, 
they must have their children taught to read and speak the English lan- 
guage. 

I quote also from a recent letter of Mr. Charles John 
superintendent of Costilla county : 

fl 

At present ten public schools (two newly organized), having efficien 
teachers, in good working order, are the pride of Costilla county. * ♦ * 

Cannot the State do something to assist the Mexican people, who 
strain every nerve to have imparted to their children, and many they have, 
such knowledge as can be procured by the scanty means of county taxes, a 
few fines, and perhaps a special tax — the latter a burden hardly to be borne 
by the impoverished, half-starved people, who for the last five years have 
seen their crops devoured by grasshoppers ? The winter has set in with unu- 
sual severity. The parents have one consolation — they know that their 
little ones can attend the public schools, learn something, and warm their 
shivering bodies the greater portion of the day in the school room. 

These people are "to the manor born." We came 
among them, and in numbers have long since outstripped 
them. It is plainly our duty and should be our pride, to 
extend free schools among them as rapidly as possible. 

An increase of county tax, would better equalize the 
support of schools upon all classes of property, and render 
a special tax unnecessary. As has been already shown, the 
income of the state fund will not materially assist them or 
others. 

COMPULSORY education. 

Compulsory education in America is no longer an ex- 
periment. It is a well proven failure. The theory is un- 
assailable; the practice — well, perhaps it is yet too soon to 
apply adjectives to the practice — for no American commun- 
ity has been found which could be induced to practice it. 
Compulsory laws have been enacted by some eight or ten 
states, most of them under conditions far more favorable to 
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the execution of the law than exist in Colorado ; in all of 
these states it has been found impossible to enforce the law. 
It is claimed — doubtless with truth — ^that in certain localities 
the moral effect has been helpful ; beyond that it is a dead 
letter. While it is difficult to find citizens who will care- 
fully perform the few duties required now of district offi- 
cers, which duties are not specially disagreeable, and which 
everybody wishes discharged, it is certainly folly to expect 
to find persons that possess sufficient educational enthusi- 
asm, or that take enough interest in the affairs of their 
neighbors to be willing to incur their displeasure by com- 
plaining of them, or by taking any other steps needful to 
enforce a compulsory law. To the oft repeated statement 
that such a law is a success in Grermany, it is enough to 
reply that it is a failure in America, as can easily be proven 
by the official reports of the states in which it has been 
tried. If American ex'perience has settled anything during 
the last ten years, it has established the fact that education 
can not be made compulsory in the United States. 

CONCLUSION. 

Since entering upon the duties of this office, I have 
been able, through the courtesy of the different railroads, 
to visit the principal towns annually, at a very small expense 
to the state, viz.: for 1877, ;^36.20; and for 1878, $60.20. 

The general assembly having failed to make any appro- 
priation to meet the expense contemplated by section ten, 
of the school law, the reimbursement of expenses therein 
authorized has been made from the general contingent 
fund. y 

The condition of this fund during the fall of each year 
has prevented me from visiting at that season of the year — 
the best for the purpose — places and schools farther from 
the capital. ^ 

I think it is generally conceded that the ends contem- 
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plated by the law, in making it the duty of the state super- 
intendent to visit the different counties, have been attained, 
as far as it has been possible to comply with the law. If 
the funds needful to reimburse actual expenses had been 
appropriated for that purpose, I would have visited — and, I 
think with profit to the state — every county in which there 
is an organized district, and probably at less expense than 
is contemplated in the section above cited. 

The public schools of the state are generally in a pros- 
perous condition, even in the newer portions; the settlers, 
true to what has become almost an instinct with Americans, 
are prompt and eager to establish schools. Teachers' 
associations have been organized in many of the counties, 
and the state association meets in Denver on the second 
day* of January, proximo, for its fourth annual session. 
At the last session there were teachers in attendance who 
had traveled nearly two hundred miles for the purpose. 

The statistical tables which are appended to and made 
a part of this report, are prepared with the hope that they 
are sufficiently full to give the public such information as 
may be considered of permanent value, and not so extended 
and minute as to discourage any one from giving them a 
careful examination. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF 

SCHOOLS. 

WHOSE TERM OF OFFICE EXPIRES JANUARY, 1880. 



COUKTY. 



Arapahoe . . 
Bent .... 
Boulder . . . 
Clear Creek . 
Conejos . . . 
Costilla . . . 
Custer . . . . 
Douglas . . . 
Elbert. . . . 
El Paso . . . 
Fremont . . . 
Gilpin .... 
Grand . . . . 
Gunnison . . 
Hinsdale . . 
Huerfano . . 
Jefferson . . 
Lake. . . . 
La Plata . . 
Larimer . . . 
Las Animas . 
Ouray . . . . 
Park. . . . 
Pueblo. . . 
Rio Grande . 
Routt. . . . 
Saguache . . 
San Juan . . 
Summit . . . 
Weld. . . . 



NAME. 



W. A. Dtmaldson 
J. L. Merritt . . 
L. S. Cornell . . . 
F. R. Carpenter . 
S. E. Newcomb . 
Charles John . . 
J. H. Tebbs . . 
C. E. Parkinson . 

B. C. Killin . . . 
James Correy , . 
H.C. King. . . 
F. C. Young . . 
Hilry Harris . . 
Frank A. McMaster . 
John H. Werkheiser . 
A. H. QuiUian . 
R. L. Stewart . . 
E. R. Naylor . . 
J. P. Wallace . . 
E. N. Garbutt . . 
M. H. Murphy . 

C. M. Hoge . . 
M. J. Bartley . . 
A. B. Patton . . 
J. L. Howe . . , 
T. H. lies . . . 
L. H. Decker . . 
Wm. Munroe . . 
C. A. Walker . . 
Oliver Howard . 



POST-OFFICB. 



Denver. 

West Las Animas. 

Boulder. 

Geoiigetown. 

La Jara. 

Garland. 

Rosita. 

Castle Rock. 

Middle Kiowa. 

Colorado Springs. 

Canon City. 

Central City. 

Hot Sulphur Springs 

Gunnison. 

Lake City. 

Walsenburg. 

Golden. 

South Arkansas. 

Parrott City. 

La Porte. 

Trinidad. 

Ouray. 

Fairplay. 

Pueblo. 

Del Norte. 

Hay den. 

Saguache. 

Silverton. 

Breckinridge. 

Greeley. 



Statistical Tables, 



TABLE I. 35 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 1878. 
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TABLE VII. 



FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1878. 



Receipts, 



Receipts. 



Expendi- 
tures. 



1. Balance on hand September i, 1877. . . . 

2. Amount received from general fund . . . . 

3. Amount received from special fund . . . . 

4. Amount received from building fund . . . 

5. Amount received from all other sources 



6. Total receipts 



Expenditures. 



7. Teachers* wages 

8. Current expenses , 

9. Sites, buildings, furniture, etc, 
10. Temporary loans paid , 



1 1. Total expenditures 

12. Balance on hand August 31, 1878, 



Totals 



$32,179 01 

128,787 55 

57.370 56 

43.413 05 

19.923 58 



$281,673 75 



$281,673 75 



$153,088 89 
26,184 34 

24.599 32 
39,977 82 



$243,850 37 
37.823 38 



$281,673 75 



Financial reports of 1877 contained so many grave errors, for reasons 
stated in report, that a summary would be entirely unreliable, hence is not 
given. 



State Librarian. 



State of Colorado, 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Denver, December 20, 

To his Excellency John L. Routt, Governor of Colorado: 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit through you to the 
Legislature, in accordance with the provisions of law, the 
first biennial report of the State Library. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOS. C. SHATTUCK, 

Ex^officio State LUnarian. 



Report of State Librarian. 



NUMBER OF VOLUMES RECEIVED SINCE DEC. 15, 1876. 

United States documents, 358 

State documents from various States, 694 

Total, 1,052 

Reports turned over to the Supreme Court Library, as 
provided by law, one hundred and forty-six volumes, mak- 
ing in all about eight hundred volumes, which have been 
transferred from the State and Territorial Library to the 
Supreme Court Library. 

NUMBER OF VOLUMES NOW IN STATE LIBRARY. 

United States documents 2,782 

State documents and miscellaneous books 3*050 

Total 5,832 

Of the newspapers of the State, the Denver Daily Tri- 
bune and the Colorado Farmer are furnished gratuitously 
and kept on file. The Daily Rocky Mountain News was 
furnished till Nov. 12, ultimo. 

Chapter 52 of the Revised Statutes of Colorado Terri- 
tory made the Territorial Treasurer ex officio Librarian arid 
prescribed his duties. The State constitution transferred 
this ex officio responsibility to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The first General Assembly transferred some of the 
duties mentioned in chapter 52 aforesaid to the Secretary 
of State, the making of exchanges, etc. The rent, express 
charges, postage, etc., have been paid out of the General 
Contingent fund. 

The duties of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as prescribed by the school law, make it impossible for him 
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to have immediate charge of the State Library, as neither 
the law nor public opinion would allow him to sacrifice the 
business for which he is specially elected on account of 
ex officio duties. The State Legislature therefore author- 
ized the employment of an Assistant Librarian, but made 
no provision to pay him for his services. As a matter of 
fact, Judge Orson Brooks has been in immediate charge of 
the Library for nine years, and has never received a dollar 
for his services from either State or Territory. The books 
need arranging and cataloguing. They are now shelved 
with little regard to system, and the latest catalogue is about 
nine years old. I trust the Legislature will at least provide 
the means to have this much done. 

JOS. C. SHATTUCK, 

Ex' Officio State Librarian, 



State University, 



To the honorable Board of Regents of the University of Col- 
orado: 

Gentlemen: In compliance with the provisions of 
section twenty-one of the act establishing the University 
of Colorado, I submit the following report for the years 
1877 and 1878: 

Whole number of students in preparatory department. ... 52 
Normal department 14 

Total 66 

The number of students pursuing the different branches 
taught is as follows: Greek, 14; Latin, 475 German, 16; 
French, 2 ; geometry, 14; algebra, 29; physical geography, 
27 ; elementary physics, 27 ; elementary chemistry, 14. 

The following is the course of study pursued by the 
entire normal class during the first year : Descriptive geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, English grammar, United States history, 
reading with phonetic analysis, and spelling. 

Five counties of the State were represented, as fol- 
lows: Arapahoe, 2; Boulder, 55; Gilpin, 4; Pueblo, i; 
Weld, 4. 

The average age of the pupils, about eighteen years. 

For further details I refer you to the catalogue and cir- 
cular herewith transmitted. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH A. SEWALL, 

President, 



Hon. Joseph C. Shattuck, 

Siipenntendent of Public Instruction : 

In accordance with the provisions of section twenty- 
two, of the act establishing the University of Colorado, we 
beg leave to submit the following report : 

The Board of regents made the necessary arrange- 
ments for opening the university for the reception and in- 
struction of students September 5, 1877, with the following 
instructors : 

J. A. Sewall, M. D., president and professor of chem- 
istry and metallurgy ; J. E. Dow, A. M., professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages ; Miss A. M. Sewall, . assistant 
in the Normal Department (four months) ; on the first of 
January, 1878, Miss Mary Rippon was employed as in- 
structor in the German and French languages. 

At the commencement of the second year (September, 
1878,) Frank W. Gove, A. B., was employed as the instruc- 
tor in mathematics. 

The faculty of the university at this date (October i, 
1878), with the salary of each member thereof, is as follows : 

President and professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy $3,000 

Professor of the Latin and Greek languages 2,000 

Instructor in the German and French languages 1,200 

Instructor in Mathematics 1,100 

For information regarding the university funds, we 
refer you to the report of J. A. Cooper, treasurer of the 
board (" Exhibit B "). For the amount of expenditure and 
the items thereof, with the general summary, we refer you 
to " Exhibit A," which is herewith transmitted. 

We respectfully ask that you recommend the legisla- 
ture to make a sufficient appropriation to complete and fur- 
nish the university building and improve the university 
gfounds, to purchase instruments and apparatus for the 
purpose of successful and profitable instruction and study, 
and for other necessary expenses. 

Respectfully submitted by the Board of Regents, 

JUNIUS BERKLEY, 

Secretaryu 



SUMMARY. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT. 



1. Salary of teachers $ 7,068 32 

2. Building and grounds 4,34660 

3. Expenses board of regents 928 55 

4. Furniture 741 57 

5. I^'uei 45132 

6. Freight 427 47 

7. Janitor and his supplies 538 06 

8. Printing, stationery and postage 213 1 1 

Total $i4f 715 00 



FINANCIAL SUMMARY. 



RECEIPTS. 



Balance from former treasurer $ 415 18 

Amount received from territorial warrants 6,920 00 

Amount received from rebate on freights 72 30 

Amount received from state warrants. 5»50o 00 

Amount due Treasurer to balance 121 61 

$13,029 09 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Amount paid on order of board of regents. $13,029 09 



SECOND 



BIENNIAL REPORT 



OF THE 



Superintendent of Public Instruction 



OF THE 



.1*' 



STATE OF COLORADO, 



FOR THE 



YEARS E>^DING AUGUST 31, 1879, and AUGUST 31, i88a 



DENVER. 
Daily Times Steam Printing House and Blank Book Manufactory. 

18S0. 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



1879 TO 188I. 



Jos. C. Shat'juck, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Norman H. Meldrum, 
Secretary of State, 

Charles W. Wright, 
Attorney General. 



1881 TO 1883. 



L. S. Cornell, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Norman H. Meldrum, 
Secretary of State, 

Charles H. Toll, 
Attorney General, 



t • 



A" 



STATE UNIVERSITY, 

Boulder. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Term expires. 

George Tritch 1883 

James Rice ! 1883 

Junius Berkley 1885 

Horace M. Hale 1885 

Max Herman 1887 

Jos. C. Shattuck 1887 



FACULTY. 
Joseph A. Sewall, M.D., LL.D., 
President, and Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy, 

Isaac C. Dennett, A. M., 
Professor of Latin and Greek 

Paul H. Hanus, B. S., 

Instructor ift Mathematics. 

Mary Rippon, 
Instructor in German and French, 

A. M. Sewall, 
Assistant, 



STATE SCHOOL OF MINES, 

Golden. 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Term expires. 

James T. Smith 1881 

F.E.Everett 1881 

J. T. King . . * 1881 

F. Steinhaur 1S83 

E. L. Johnson 1883 



FACULTY. 

Albert C. Hale, A. M., Ph. D., 
President^ Professor of Experimental and Applied Chemistry 

and Assaying, 

Milton Moss, Ph. D., 
Professor of Analytical Chemistry and Blow Pipe Analysis. 

Arthur Lakes, 
Professor of Geology and Drawing, 

Gregory Board, M. E., 
Professor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy, 

E. L. Berthoud, C. E., 
Professor of Civil and Mining Engineering, 

Thomas L. Bellam, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 

Eri p. Rice, 
Assistant, 



STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

Fort Collins. 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Term expires. 

H. Stratton 1881 

J. J. Ryan • • . 1881 

W. F. Watrous" 1883 

B. S. La Grange 1883 

J. S. Stanger I885 

P. M. HiNMAN 1885 

Ozro Brackett 1887 

S. W. Horner 1887 



FACULTY. 

E. E. Edwards, D. D., 
President, 

*F. J. Annis, a. B., 
Professor of Mathematics and Applied Chemistty. 

— Blunt, A. M. 
Professor of Practical Agriculture, 

Resigned. 



Department oe Public Instruction, 

Denver, Colo., Dec. lo, 1880. 

To His Excellency, 

Frederick W. Pitkin, 

Governor of Colorado : 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the Second Bi- 
ennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for the two years ending August 31, 1879, ^^^ August 31, 

1880. 

Very Respectfully, 

Jos. C. Shattuck, 

Sup't of Public Instruction. 



State Superintendent's Report. 7 

In submitting the Second Biennial Report of this depart- 
ment, it seems proper to preface it with a 

SYNOPSIS 

OF THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF COLORADO. 



Officers. • 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
State Board of Education. 
County Superintendents. 
District Boards. 

Schools. 
Ungraded District Schools. 
Town and City Graded Schools, 
with High School Courses. 

Higher and Special Schools. 
University, Boulder. 
School of Mines, Golden. 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 
Mute and Blind Institute, Colorado Springs. 

Other Agencies. 
State Teachers' Association, voluntary. 
County Teachers' Association, voluntary. 

School Age. 
Between 6 and 21, attendance voluntary. 

School Year. 
Begins September ist, ends August 31st. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Elected by the people for two years. Has general* 
supervision of the public schools. Collects and tabulates 
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the school statistics of the State; apportions the state 
School fund to the counties; gives information to school 
officers upon construction of school law; prepares and 
furnishes blanks for use of school officers ; visits annually 
such counties as most need his personal attendance, in- 
specting schools and making public addresses ; is President 
of the State Board of Education and a member of the 
State Board of Land Commissioners ; makes biennial 
report to the Governpr, in December previous to each ses- 
sion of the Legislature ; causes school law to be published 
and distributed in pamphlet form ; is e^-officio State Libra- 
rian. 

State Board of Education. 

Consists of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sec- 
retary of State and Attorney General. 

Issues State Diplomas to such teachers as may pass 
examination, after having taught successfully in the State 
for two years ; tries appeals from the decision of County 
Superintendents, but cannot render a judgment for money. 

County Superintendents of Schools. 

Elected by the people for two years. Compensation 
five dollars per day and ten cents for each mile neces- 
sarily traveled, but such compensation may not exceed 
eight hundred dollars in one year ; holds quarterly exam- 
inations for teachers and grants certificates to successful 
applicants ; apportions the county school fund to the 
districts ; visits each district at least once each quarter 
while school is in session, for the purpose of inspecting 
the schools, advising with teachers and school officers and 
examining the books and accounts of the latter, to see 
if the same are properly kept and the district funds 
accounted for; receives reports from district Secretaries 
and makes report annually to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ; hears appeals from decisions of District 
Boards ; supplies districts and teachers with copies of the 
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School Law and all needed blanks ; is Land Commissioner 

of the County. 

District Boards. 

In districts of the first class : i. e,, those which have 
a school population of more than i ,000, the District Board 
is composed of six directors, two of whom are elected an- 
xiually on the first Monday in May, and hold office three 
3^ears. They elect one of their number president, a secre- 
tary who may be a member of the Board and a treasurer 
^who may not be a member of the Board. In all other dis- 
"tiricts, the Board consists of three members, term three 
3^ears, one elected each year. These District Boards are 

"^he executive officers of the districts, which are bodies cor- 
;^orate, created by law. 

The directors are custodians of the district property of 
;ei11 kinds ; they employ and discharge teachers and laborers 
^nd fix the salaries of the same; make rules for the govern- 
ment of the schools and prescribe the course of study and 
the text-books ; suspend or expel pupils ; disburse all 
school money ; keep district records ; take school census ; 
report annually to County Superintendent; enforce the 
rules and regulations of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and in general do all things necessary to carry 
on the schools. 

In districts with a school population of 350 or more, 
the Directors fix the amount of the special tax levy, if any, 
for school purposes; in smaller districts the question is 
submitted to a vole of the people. 

The Constitution of the State provides, '' That no per- 
son shall be denied the right to vote at any school district 
election, or to hold any school district office on account of 
sex. " 

Schools. 

No district is entitled to any portion of the State or 
ounty fund unless it maintains a school, taught by a 
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licensed teacher for at least 60 days in each year. In the 
county districts, schools are maintained from 60 to 1 20 
days, sometimes prolonged even to 200 days. In cities and 
towns the schools are from 120. ^ in a few) to 200 days in 
length ; those in which is enrolled a majority of the pupils 
of graded schools, are in session at least 190 days ; while 
those in which is enrolled a majority of the pupils of un- 
graded schools, are in session about 100 days. 

All the graded schools have a High School Cour^ 
open to ail, while Denver is the only cit>* sufficiently popu- 
lous as yet to require a High School with a full and entire- 
ly distinct faculty. 

Higher and Special Schools. • 

Separated, as the people of Colorado are, by so many 
miles and so much cost of travel, from the institutions of 
learning in the older States, they early saw and felt the 
necessity of providing for the advanced education of the 
youth of the State at home, since the majority are 
effectually debarred from attending elsewhere. 

Out of this necessity sprung the University at Boul- 
der, the Agricultural College at Fort Collins, and the 
School of Mines at Golden, all supported by the State; all 
of course yet in their childhood, but all vigorous and 
promising ; in charge of teachers of experience and skill, 
and with courses of study which compare &vorably in 
breadth and thoroughness, with similar institutions in the 
older States. 

The University is controlled by a Board of Regents, 
six in number, two of whom are elected bi-ennially by the 
people. 

The Boards of management for the other institutions 
are appointed by the Governor. 

A tax of one-fifth of one mill is levied by the State for 
the support of each. 
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School Revenue. 

The Public School revenue of Colorado is derived 

almost exclusively from taxation. In common with other 

new Western States, she has a land grant of Sections i6 and 

36 in each surveyed township, but so large a portion of 

these fall upon arid lands that the grant is of little aid to 

our school fund. The Statute provides for the annual levy 

of a county tax for school purposes of not less than two 

:«ior more than five mills ; this with the proceeds of penal 

ifines, constitutes the county school fund. 

To this is added whatever may be received from the State 
:Cund, which, during the past year, has amounted to 53 cents 
X>er capita ofithe school population. Out of the 29 coun- 
ties reporting for the year ending August 3Tst, 1880, 15 
exceeded the minimum rate, and three reached the maxi- 
xnum. 

This fund is devoted to teachers* wages and current 
expenses, such as fuel, repairs needful to preserve school 
"buildings and property, but cannot be used for building or 
enlarging and improving school houses ; this must be paid 
out of a special building fund raised by a tax on the proper- 
ty of the district, and authorized by a vote of the people. 
If the amount received from the county fund is too small to 
support the school as long as is desired by the district, a 
special fund may be raised for this purpose by a levy upon 
the property of the district, by order of the District Board 
in districts having a school population of more than 350, 
by vote of the people in smaller districts. There is no 
Statutory limit to either levy. All school taxes are levied 
upon the county books and collected by the county col- 
lector. 

Reports. 

Annual reports, more or less complete, were received 
for the year 1879, from every county but Routt, in which 
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there is no organized school district. Some of these re- 
ports were defective and tardy. 

For the year 1880, all the counties have reported 
except Park and Routt, though so many of these reports 
were delayed as to seriously interfere with the compilation 
of the statistics required in this report. 

In sparsely settled counties, with few districts, there is 
little a County Superintendent can do concerning schools^ 
and that little must be done at a personal sacrifice if at all. 
One County Superintendent writes in answer to the ques- 
tion— ** What is your compensation for the year?" 
" Seventy-five dollars out of pocket. " 

The increase of population in many counties will soon 
make business enough to demand attention and secure re- 
muneration ; and if in all cases the people would select for 
the office of County Superintendent a man with some fit- 
ness, some educational enthusiasm, better results would soon 
follow. Considering that the law prescribes no qualifica- 
tions, it is gratifying that the selections are generally so 
good. 

The following circular was sent to all County Superin- 
tendents, to remind them of the importance of making 
prompt and correct reports this year. 

Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Denver Colorado, July 30TH, 1880. 

To County Superintendents: 

Gentlemen : — I forward to each of you to-day, blanks 
for your Annual Reports, and in doing so I wish to urge 
upon your attention, certain matters concerning the filling 
out and return of the same. 

Preserve the roll in which the blanks are sent and use 
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it in sending Report to this office, but remember the Report 
will require" letter postage. 

This being the year for my Biennial Report it is neces- 
sary that the County Reports be forwarded on time,./. ^., by 
the 1st Tuesday in October. 

A failure on the part of a County Superintendent, to 
properly make out and promptly forward his Report 
according to law, will subject that County to the loss of its 
portion of the State Fund for the coming year. I have 
each year gone over many of the County Reports and cor- 
rected clerical errors and omissions — for which there was 
no excuse but carelessness — and have accepted them as 
perfect whenever it was possible for me to make them so. 
This year want of time will compel me to file them as I 
receive them, and if not according to law the County will 
have to suffer. 

Many of your predecessors took much care and com- 
mendable pride in sending up a Report, creditable alike to 
themselves and the County, but some were very remiss. 
May I not hope that the careless ones are all out of office 
this year ? 

You are paid fair wages for such time as is needful to 
make your Report : I entreat you, take the time and make 
the Report. I know you will have to labor persistently 
with many district Secretaries, and often to assist them in 
order to secure from them the reports on which yours is 
based. 

In most cases you know them personally and know 
where your help will be required. Render it in due season, 
rather than wait till a timely report cannot be made even 
with your help. 

In making your Report, please observe carefully all 
foot notes and suggestions thereon. Notice that most of 
the columns on pages 2, 3, 4 and 5 are numbered by small 
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figures at top. You will sec that these numbers on pages 
2 and 3 correspond with numbers in the Summary on page 
7, while the numbered columns on pages 4 and 5 corres- 
pond ej^actly with the numbers in the Financial Summary on. 
page 6, hence this Summary is made by entering thereia 
the footings of the corresponding columns on pages 4 and 
5. Put no footings at the bottom of any of the columns^ 
as the proper filling out of the Summaries on pages 6 and 7 
will furnish all that are required, and ikese Summaries must 
be filled out, as far as applicabl: to your County, if you 
wish your Reports to answer the requirements of the law. 
See Section 18. 

The Financial Summary, page 6, will be found so 
sensitive that the slightest error in the entries or footings on 
pages 4 and 5, will surely appear here, and must be cor- 
rected before the Summary will balance ; or if one district 
secretary has failed to make his exhibit balance, it will destroy 
your balance, and must be corrected before being entered. 
You are somewhat familiar with the affairs of each district ; 
if, with your help, any Secretary fails to get a balance, it is 
better that you enter, (in red ink), in his Exhibit the amount 
necessary to balance the same, as " By Error, "or ** To 
Error, " as the case may be, and then investigate the matter 
on your first visit to the district, rather than send up an in- 
complete or erroneous Report, to make a blot against your 
County in the State Report. 

Please . make no alterations in or additions to these 
blanks in any place or particular. Answer the questions 
by figures in the proper columns and attempt no changes. 
Suggestions as to improvements in the blank will be thank- 
fully received and filed in the office for future use. 

Joseph C. Shattuck. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of accurate and timely 
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reports, however, does not lie with the County Superinten- 
dents, but with District Secretaries. 

In the small Districts it seems to be an established cus- 
tom that Secretaries serve without pay, hence it is not sur- 
prising that the service is unsatisfactory in many cases,- and 
"that judging by the County reports, fully one-fourth of the 
Distiict reports are so carelessly made as to be quite unre- 
liable, and hence a strong shadow of doubt is thrown over 
^he compiled statistics of the State. 

After all reasonable allowance be made for postal delay 
^^welve Counties were so tardy in making their last annual 
:»*eport, as to forfeit their share of the State fund for the pres- 
ent year, if the law be strictly enforced. These Counties 
:«received last school year nearly ^5,000, or about one-third 
of the entire State fund. I have no doubt that these delays 
"were, in most instances, caused by the errors and delays of 
District Secretaries. 

I will give one illustration of the careless inaccuracy 
of District and, consequently, of County reports. 

The County reports for the school year of 1879, show 
^145,127.77 on hand at the close of that year, i. e, Aug. 31st. 
The reports for 1^80 should show, of course, the same 
amount on hand at the beginning of that year, /. e, Sept. ist, 
1879, instead of which they report |>37,6 14.92 on hand at 
that time, and these figures do not fairly represent the blund- 
ers, because many of them, in a measure, balance others and 
do not show in full in the footings. 

In only three Counties are the amounts identical, as 
they should be in all. One County reports ^3,126.63 on 
hand at the close of 1879 and only ^202.23 at the begin- 
ning of 1880 ; il3,000 is a large amount of school money to 
disappear from the records of one County " between two 
days." I call the especial attention of County Superinten- 
dents to this matter. 

They should examine each district report to see if it 
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agrees, in this respect, with the report of the previous year, 
and if not, ascertain why not. 

The following circular was sent out from this office, in 
the hope that it might stimulate the recipients to such action 
as would result in timely and correct reports : 

Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Denver, Colorado, July 5th, 1880. 

To District Secretaries : 

I desire in a friendly but earnest manner to call your 
attention to the importance of making your reports to your 
respective County Superintendents promptly by the loth 
day of September. 

The blanks which are furnished you for this purpose, 
have been prepared with the view of making your labor in 
this respect as light and simple as possible, and yet answer 
the law and the best interests of the public service, for I am 
well aware that, with many Secretaries, this work is a labor 
of love. 

Examine carefully the directions and foot notes on your 
blank before filling it. They are all meant to be of service 
to you, and careful attention to them will enable you to 
avoid various errors which, in scores of instances in former 
years, have been prolific sources of annoyance to Secre- 
taries and Superintendents, and loss to districts. 

A tardy, incomplete, or inaccurate report from one 
Secretary, may cost a district its portion of the County 
School Fund for the ensuing year ; may cause the County 
Superintendent to be late or faulty in his report to this 
office, and thus force the State Superintendent to drop the 
county from the list in apportioning the State Fund. 

I call especial attention to the Financial Exhibit in 
your report. In making this, you should consult the 
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accounts of your District Treasurer, and report exactly the 
CASH received and expended during the year for all pur- 
poses, and which your own books may not correctly show, 
owing to unpaid orders, etc. 

If your district has had transactions in Bonds during 
the year, answer the questions asked in the blank, but do 
not mix these transactions with your Financial Exhibit, save 
as follows : — If you have sold Bonds during the year, the 
amount realized therefrom should appear in the last item 
under " Receipts ;" also the same item should include the 
amount, if any, turned over to your district by the County 
Treasurer after paying the interest coupons, as provided in 
section 91 of the School Law. It is not enough that School 
Boards handle the district funds honestly and judiciously, it 
is equally their duty — both to themselves and the public — 
to make full and correct reports. — See " Thirteenth," Sec- 
tion 50, page 28, School Law. 

Again I urge you, — be prompt, be careful, be accurate. 

Jos. C. Shattuck, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

(County Superintendents will please forward a copy of this circular to 
each Secretary in^their respective counties.) 

Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
and experience teaches that it is vain to expect men and 
women to do this work as it should be done, unless paid for 
the same, and I recommend as a model " Civil Service Re- 
form " at our own doors, that for the time necessarily spent 
in keeping the district accounts, taking the census, and 
making the annual report. Secretaries be reasonably com- 
pensated. Let them keep a memorandum of all the 
hours spent in the district service, and how they are spent, 
and present the same to the Board for auditing and pay- 
ment. The law — Section 50 — authorizes this. Of course 
through this door some abuses will creep in because there 

2 
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are those in all communities who cannot touch public funds 
or public business without soiling their fingers, and oc- 
casionally such an one will find his way on to a school 
board, but I am persuaded that the expense and the loss 
would not amount to as much in ten years as the delin- 
quent counties are liable to lose the present year, and the 
misfortune is that the innocent suffer with the guilty. 
Doubtless many of the Secretaries in these counties did 
their duty, — but a few were negligent and bring loss upon 
all. Vicarious punishment is the inexorable rule of human 
society in all its departments. 

School Districts. 

In a new country while settlements are small and wide 
apart, the question of the size and organization of school 
districts is always a troublesome one. In our State it is 
especially so. Our settlements are of necessity along the 
river margins or in the mountain valleys, and often must 
be small or the school house will have to be at so great a 
distance from a portion of the inhabitants as to be practical- 
ly inaccessible. One County Superintendent writes me of 
a district three miles wide and twenty-five miles long, yet 
containing less than twenty persons of school age, and these 
mostly near one end of the district, while those near the 
other end were too few to form a district under the statute 
which fixes ten as the minimum limit. This doubt- 
less is an extreme case but the difficulty it illustrates 
IS not rare, and the formation of a new district 
is too often looked upon as a sovereign 
remedy for all the ills incident to this situation 
which it is noty and it were better if, before organizing so 
many small districts, more parents would reflect upon the 
fact, that, in Colorado, in this decade, JS20 to $2^ per month 
will not secure a teacher, one time in ten, whose instruction 
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and association will be of any benefit to their children, but 
is like to be a half-taught girl with no ambition above a 
new bonnet and a beau, a widow deservingly poor but quite 
incompetent, or some male tramp infinitely more harmful 
than either. 

Our present law offers great facilities for the formation 
and /divisions of districts. It is to some extent the fruit of 
a reaction against the provisions of the Territorial law, 
which left the fixing and changing of District boundaries 
entirely with the County Superintendents, whose action, in 
some instances, wrought inconvenience, and the dissatisfac- 
tion made itself felt in the legislature and induced the pas- 
sage of the present provisions which leave the matter en- 
tirely with the people. Division of a district too often is 

brought about by a neighborhood quarrel, instead of a de- 
sire to secure increased educational facilities, and I believe 
it would be better if the County Superintendent had the 
veto power in this case. Now his duties are simply cleri- 
cal. He may not prevent the legal division of a district, 
though he may be perfectly assured that such division will 
work serious and permanent harm to the schools of all 
districts affected by the change. 

It is fortunately true that our population is increasing 
and districts filling up so that where the population is small 
this year, it may be large enough for a good school next, 
still the business of dividing districts has been carried 
somewhat to excess, even in our growing communities. 

The law of Massachusetts provides for the consolida- 
tion of districts and the expenditure of public money in 
conveying children living at a distance to and from school. 
There are many places in Colorado where this course would 
result in longer and better schools, for the same money that 
is now spent for short and often poor ones. 
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Teachers* Institutes. 

Section 80 of the school law provides for a teachers' 
institute in each judicial district, and that such institute, 
which must originate in the expressed desire of twenty-five 
or more teachers, may receive State aid to the extent of 
one hundred dollars in each year. No such institute has 
ever been held or ever will be. 

Colorado is a state of " magnificent distances." The 
county seats of any two counties are too far apart and the 
cost of travel too great, to expect the teachers of such 
counties to unite in an institute. In our young State, the 
supply of teachers has been drawn, of necessity, from 
abroad. Fortunately the immigration hither of skilled 
teachers has been so great and so constant that no difficulty 
has been experienced in securing excellent material for all 
vacancies, and hence we have needed the aid of instftutes 
and normal training less than most states. But a change is 
at hand. There is no ebb in the tide of immigration, but in 
spite of it a new element is observable among our teachers, 
namely, young people who have grown up among us, the 
graduates of our own schools. These do need, or ratlier 
the schools need that these should have the trainmg of 
normal institutes, and this will be more urgent with each 
passing year. No attempt to unite two or more counties 
for this purpose will succeed, for reasons given above. 

The experience of other states teaches that there must 
be some pressure brought to bear upon teachers or they 
will not attend as generally as is desirable. 

Their certificates must be made contingent on their 
attendance, or those who attend must be given some 
preferences by law or custom — in appointments, something 
of this kind has been found very useful in securing attend- 
ance and faithful work. The State could well afford to pay 
one hundred dollars annually toward the expenses of any 
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well-conducted county institute, in which twenty or more 
teachers would spend'at least two weeks. 

Examination of Teachers. 
Since August 1877, questions for the quarterly exam- 
inations^have been sent to the^County Superintendents from 
this office, and, with few exceptions, have been used by 
them. This is entirely voluntary, but the results of this uni- 
formity of examination have been so satisfactory to all 
concerned, that]very few if any, teachers^or Superinten- 
dents, would willingly return to the old] method where 
each County Superintendent prepared the questions for his 
County, with no knowledge of or comparison with those of 
any other County. Great care has been taken that these 
questions should not fall into improper hands until they 
reached the County Superintendents, and no instance has 
come to my knowledge in which their secrecy has been 
violated. 

QUESTIONS. 

For the Quarterly Examination of Teachers — Third Quarter, 
iSSo.JJPR^paRED by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Denver, Colorado, 



notes to examinees. 

1. Provide youself with a lead pencil. 

2. Write your name, age, nativity and postoffice address on a slip of paper, 

put it in the envelope, seal it, and put your number, but not your 
name, on the back. 

3. Write your number on each paper. 

4. Take a different paper for each branch, write the subject at the head of 

each paper, and write on but one side of the paper. 

5. Number your answers to correspond with the questions, but do not re- 

peat the questions. 

6. Read all the questions on*a topic before answering any of them. 

7. Communication without permission, and looking over the papers of 

others, will be regarded as failures. 

8. Do not take the questions from the room. Any applicant who shall 

violate this rule will forfeit all right to a certificate. 

9. When 'possible, abbreviate. '^Give shorfbut complete solutions^ to arith- 

metical problems. 
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10. Omissions will be considered as failures, and partial answers will, in all 

cases be rejected, and, in estimating your rank, the general appearance 
of the papers, as well as the correctness of the answers will be con- 
sidered. 

11. In grammar, no word will be considered parsed that is noX. fully parsed. 



I 

arithmetic. 

1. Divide the L. C. M. of 40, 45, 54, 72, and 135, by the G. C. D. of 620, 

and 1,116. Ans. 10. 

2. Reduce 4897 gr. Troy, to pounds. By analysis. Anal. 5 ; ans. 5. 

3. If it takes a man ^ of a day to mow an acre of grass, how long will it 

take him to mow 7-10 of an acre ? By analysis. Anal. 5 ; ans. 5. 

4. If wheat yield 72 per cent, of its weight in flour, how much flour can 

be made from 245 bushels of wheat ? Proc. 5 ; ans. 5. 

5. Define corporation and usury, 2 pts., 5 each. 

6. What is the present worth of a note for $675, due in five months, and 

without interest, money being worth 7 per cent, per annum ? 

Proc. 5 ; ans. 5. 

7. If .63 gal. of wine cost $1.47, what will 9-20 gal. cost ? By proportion. 

Proc. 5 ; ans. 5. 

8. In a granary is a bin 12% ft. long, S ft. 7 in. wide, and 5.4 feet deep. 

How many bushels will it hold? Proc. 5 ; ans. 5. 

9. My house is 24 ft. wide, the ridge which is in the middle of the roof is 

9 feet higher than the side walls, and the eaves project i ft. 6 in. be- 
yond the sides of the house. How wide is each side of the roof ? 

Proc. 5 ; ans. 5. 
la Separate 75,686,967 into three equal factors. Proc. 5 ; ans. 5. 



2. 
HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. What can you say of the early voyages of the Northmen to this 

country ? lo. 

2. After the Northmen, (a) Who first certainly discovered North America ? 

(b) In what year ? a-=6 ; b=4. 

3. Narrate the early history of Pennsylvania. 10. 

4. (a) What was the North West Territory, and (b)how did it pass into 

possession of the United States ? a— H J b=-6. 

5. What was the most important event of Jefferson's administration ? 10. 

6. How was John Quincy Adams elected President ? 10. 

7. What is a constitution ? la 

8. Describe the process of naturalization. 10. 

9. Explain the terms, members at large^ electoral College, 2 pts. 5 each, 
10, Show the process by which a vetoed bill may become a law, 10. 
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READING. 

"Is it not better at an early hour 

In its calm cell to rest the weary head. 
While birds are singing, and while blooms the bower,. 

Than sit the fire out, and go starved to bed ?" 

1. Is the above extract a paragraph or a stanza ? Why ? 2 pts., 5 each. 

2. What is meant by the terms "early hour," "calm cell," as used above ? 

2 pts., 5 each. 

3. What is meant by "sit the fire out," "go starved to bed ?" 

2 pts., 5 each. 

4. Select five words from the above extract as a lesson in spelling and defin- 

ition, giving reasons for your selection. 5 pts., 2 each. 

5 Express briefly in your own words, the sentiment of the foregoing ex- 
tract. 10. 

Note.— rLet the candidate read a selection at sight, upon which he shall 
be marked according to the judgment of the superintendent, from i to 5a 



4. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Give the two uses of the muscles. 2 pts., 5 each. 

2. What changes does the food undergo in the intestines ? 10. 

3. Why is the heart double ? What is the function of each part ? 

2 pts., 5 each. 

4. Describe the pleura and its functions. 2 pts., 5 each. 

5. Why should school-rooms be well ventilated ? la 



5. 

WRITING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

WRITING. 

I How many spaces high is the loop in the small letter h ? How many 
kinds of curves in the same letter ? 2 pts., 5 each. 

2. What is made the standard of measurement in width ? What height ? 

2 pts., 5 each. 

3. Write ten letters, no one of which is properly more than one space in 

height. 10. 

4. What good will it do a pupil to have him trace the copy carefully with a 

dry pen ? 10. 

5. Write the first five letters of the alphabet as capitals. la 

Let the penmanship of the candidate, as shown in the answers to the 
above questions be marked from i to 50, according to the judgment of the 
Superintendent. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. (a) What is the distinction between a sudvocal and an aspirate? (b) Give 

two subvocals and two aspirates. a — 5 ; b — 5. 

2. (a) What sounds has the letter i? (b) Give words illustrating its different 

sounds. a — 5; b — 5, 

3. Syllabinate and mark the accent oi superintendent zxA especially, 

2 pts., 5 each. 

4. What rule of spelling is illustrated in spelling the plural of chimney ? 10. 

5. Write, with the proper marking to indicate the sound of each letter, the 

words, knowledge and science, '2 pts., 5 each. 

6. Spell ten words pronounced by the superintendent. 10 pts., 5 each. 



6. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

1. In what manner is the revenue raised for the support of the public 

schools of this State ? 10. 

2 . 3. (a) To whom must the teacher make reports, and (bj what is the 

penalty for failure in this duty ? a — 13 ; b — 7. 

4. 5. (a) How may persous obtain a State Diploma in Colorado, and (b) 

what is the character of such diploma. a — 16; b — 4. 



7. 
BOTANY. 

1. Define plants and tell the difference between a plant and an animal or 

a mineral, and tell how a plant is affected by cultivation. 3 pts.,5 each. 

2. Define the two grand divisions of the vegetable kingdom — Phsenogamia 

and Cryptogamia, and tell how they are distinguished. 10. 

3. Define root and tell its office to the plant. Describe the different forms. 

2 pts., 4 each. 

4. Define stem, 

5. Define digestion in plants, where and how is it performed ? 

2 pts., 5 each. 



8. 

OTHER SCIENCES. 

1. Through what space will a body, falling freely, pass in the tenth second ? 

10. 

2. Name and describe the forces which produce circular motion. 

Name 4, description 6. 

3. (a) What are artesian wells, and (b) upon what principle do their 

phenomena depend ? a— 3 ; b — 7. 

4. Describe the following measurements : Azimuth, declination, right 

ascension, celestial latitude and celestial longitude. 5 pts . , 2 each. 
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5. What is a sidereal day ? A solar day ? Which is the longer ? Why ? 

What day does the clock measure in 24 hours ? 5 pts., 2 each. 

6. In what phases of the moon do eclipses of tne sun and moon occur ? 

Why not an eclipse at every revolution of the moon ? 2 pts., 5 each. 

7. Define geology and mineralogy. 2 pts., 5 each. 

8. How are the relative ages of unstratified rocks ascertained ? 10. 

9. What great facts are taught by the study of geology ? How is geological 

history divided ? 2 pts., 5 each. 

10. Name the divisions, or sub-kingdoms, of the animal kingdom. 10. 

1 1. Name the different classes of vertebrates. lO. 

12. Give the characteristics of birds of prey. 10. 

13. Define chemistry. How many chemical elements are known ? 

2 pts., 5 each. 

14. Describe the manufacture of coal gas. la 

1 5. Describe, as a chemist, the manufacture of soap, both hard and soft. 



9- 
GRAMMAR. 

1. Why is the sentence : ** He ought to have went," incorrect ? 10, 

2. In the sentence : ** The prophets, do they live forever ?*' "pzx^ prophets, 

10. 

3. What is the difference between an adjective and an adverb ? Illustrate. 

2 pts., 5 each, 

4. Give a list of ten words commonly used as prepositions. 

5. Write a sentence having for its predicate thepassive, potential^ present, 

third, plural ioxvci of the verb see, lO. 

6. Analyze; **The use of the dictionary should be insisted upon in the 

case of all pupils of sufficient maturity.'' 

7. What is the difference in the proper use of the relatives who, which and 

that ? la 

8. How may a declarative sentence be made interrogative? la 

9. Correct : If I was a teacher I would give shorter lessons, and give the 

reason for the change. 2 pts., 5 each. 

10. Name the parts of speech not found in the following sentence : " Mill- 
ions of spiritual creatures walk' the earth unseen, both when we wake 
and when we sleep. " 10. 



10. 
PEDAGOGICS. 

1. Why does the writing of words assist in learning their spelling. 10. 

2. Give three aims of a good primary drill in reading. 10. 

3. State the advantages and disadvantages of the practice of permitting 

pupils to recite by turn. 
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4. Give a list of proper incentives to study. 

5. What is the great end of punishment in school ? Why ? 2 pts. , 5 each. 

6. Indicate your method of teaching your pupils to use our language cor- 

rectly, la 

7. To what extent and why should the teacher be acquainted with the nature 

and laws of both body and mind ? 2 pts., 5 each. 

8. What are the duties the teacher owes to parents and to the State. 10 

9. Name the principal faults which children are prone to contract in read- 

ing. Give the best methods in correcting them, 2 pts., 5 each. 

10. How should composition be taught ? loc 



II. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

I. Define zone, declination of axis. 2 pts., 5 each, 

2 How are islands divided? What is the general position of each kind? 

3 pts. 4 off for each error. 

3. Describe the formation of an iceberg, from the falling of the snow. 10, 

4. Dividing the United States into highlands and lowlands, in which divi- 

sion do most of the states lie ? In which most of the territories ? 

2 pts., 5 each, 

5. Name the chief differences between the coal fields of eastern and western 

Pennsylvania. 8, 

6. From what two States was the District of Columbia originally taken ? 

What was its original area ? What portion has been receded ? 

3 pts. , 2 off for each error. 

7. What countries constitute Great Britain ? Which is the largest ? Which 

is the smallest ? 3 pts., 4 off for each error. 

8. In sailing down the Danube from its source, what three important cities 

will you pass ? 3 pts., 4 oflf for each error. 

9. From what countries do we receive our principal supplies of spices ? 10, 
10. On which side the Pyrenees is the climate the warmer ? Why ? 

2 pts., 5 each. 

With these questions the following circulars have been 
sent out, with a view of securing as nearly as possible uni- 
formity of method in the examination as well as uniformity 
in questions : 

Office of the 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Denver, Colorado. 

Circular to County Supetintefidents concerning the Quar- 
terly Examination of Teachers, Gentlemen : — In sending 
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questions for your next quarterly examination, I desire to 
make the following suggestions as to their use : 

While I believe examinations, uniform in questions and 
in methods, are in every way superior to those having as 
many processes and grades as there are Counties in the State, 
yet I wish no County Superintendent to use the questions and 
suggestions if he has a method of his own which he believes 
better, all things considered. The examination is your work. 
Upon its faithful and fearless discharge depends, in a large 
degree, the character of our schools. I am trying to aid, 
not to control you. 

There is work for two days of five or six hours each 
for the average applicant, and I recommend a two days* ses- 
sion, at least in the more populous counties. Applicants 
should have time to do themselves justice. Let it be under- 
stood by all that to receive a certificate, the applicant must 
DO the work at the time and in the manner prescribed for 
all. If one can do it in half a day, well, — but let it be 
known that a certificate will 7iever be given for a part of the 
work. Absentees must take the consequences of their own 
misfortune, however imperative the cause of their absence. 
This is not given as a rule, but merely the plain statement 
of a fact 

By dividing the slips you can give out half a day's work 
at a time, and I urge this plan as much fairer to all than 
giving the topics singly, as some will gain time in one branch, 
others in another. 

The topics are numbered from i to ii. For the first 
day, use i to 5, inclusive; second day 6 to 11, inclusive. 
Take* up questions and answers promptly at expiration of 
each session. If you wish an oral examination, take suffi- 
cient time for that and for reading before or after the time 
allotted to the session. 
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Do not take a minute of the session for general exer- 
cises or talk, or allow any one else to do so. 

Take such further time as you wish to satisfy your- 
self as to the moral character of all applicants, and as to 
their experience in and aptitude for the business of teaching, 
and also time to give such counsel concerning their duties 
as you may think helpful. 

For marking applicants divide the applicants into two 
groups: First group, Nos. i, 2, 3, 5,9, 10 and 11 ; second 
group, Nos. 4, 6. 7 and 8 and penmanship. Give certifi- 
cates as follows : 

FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATE. 

First group — average go per cent. ; no branch below 75 j)er cent. 
Second " " 75 " ** «« 60 " 

SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATE. 

First group average 75 per cent. ; no branch below 60 per cent. 
Second " " 50 " " " 40 " 

THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATE. 

First group — average 60 per cent. ; no branch below 50 per cent. 
Second " " 50 '* '* " 40 " 

File and retain all answers, for your own protection. 
Numbef the applicants, but take no names. 

Give each a blank envelope and paper sufficient for the 
work. Examine and grade all papers by number before 
opening the envelopes to learn the names. (If you can get 
a committee of competent persons to examine and grade 
the papers, it will guard you still further from any charge 
of unfairness, which disappointed applicants are apt to 
make.) 

A high degree of practical success in teaching should be 
accepted as a sufficient reason for issuing a certificate of a 
higher grade than is warranted by the percentage upon 
examination^ and inexperience or want of success should 
lower the grade of the certificate given, while failure as a 
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teacher might be so marked as to make it your duty to re 
fuse a certificate y whatever the percentage obtained, 

I earnestly recommend that certificates of the first 
grade be given only to teachers who have earned it by suc- 
cess in the school-room as well as at examination. I also 
recommend the addition of ten to the grade on Theory and 
Practice, for the regular reading of some good educational 
periodical, or of one or more reliable books upon the subject. 

Refuse certificates to applicants of whose moral charac- 
ter you have a reasonable doubt. 

Please report to me soon as convenient after your 
examination, on the blanks furnished for the purpose, giv- 
ing the names of all applicants. 

Preserve the instructions for future reference. 

Take great pains that none of the questions go out of 
your hands until the end of the quarter. 

Discourage private examinations as far as possible — 
giving, instead, temporary certificates till next public ex- 
amination. 

So cordial has been the approval of this system of 
uniform questions, by County Superintendents and others 
interested, that it may be considered the settled policy of the 
State. Respectfully yours, 

Jos. C. Shattuck, 

St4perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Uniformity of questions for the county examinations 
throughout the State is winning favor elsewhere as 
well as in Colorado. Several States have adopted practi- 
cally the same plan as that in use here. I believe the time 
has fully come when this system which has been in success- 
ful operation for more than three years " without law, " 
should be enforced in a modified form by law. 

It is a very easy thing to ask difficult questions, but to 
prepare a list of questions that will be a fair test of the 
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scholarship of the examined and not a collection of puzzles 
gathered in unfrequented nooks of science, and to do this 
monthly or quarterly, is a task of no small proportions. 

I certainly did not estimate it lightly three years since* 
when the first list was sent out, but its importance and its 
difficulties have grown upon me with every returning quar- 
ter. After consultation with a number of thoughtful 
Superintendents, I recommend that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the President of the State University, the 
President of the State Agricultural College, and the Presi- 
dent of the State School of Mines, be constituted by law, 
a Committee of Examination, which shall prepare the ques- 
tions and regulations for conducting the quarterly examina- 
tions which shall be sent out by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as has been done for three years past 
— and that the County Superintendents be directed by law 
to use the same. 

These gentlemen are all in the pay of the State, and 
the additional labor divided among them would not be 
onerous, and it is probable that for all time, at least a 
majority of the persons holding these positions will be men 
eminently qualified for this work. 

While experiencehas proven the superiority of uniform 
examination in all the counties— uniform both in questions 
and methods, yet in the matter of granting certificates I 
would not in the least abridge or control the discretion now 
exercised by the County Superintendents. No examination 
can be a test of the teaching power of any applicant ; that 
can only be demonstrated in the school-room. Profession- 
al skill — or the absence of it — is proven by the daily 
work, as personal character is shown by the daily life of a 
teacher. 

The competent County Superintendent knows well the 
rank of every teacher in his county in these two particulars, 
and a wise exercise of the judgment founded upon this 
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Icnowledge is of far greater practical importance to the youth 
of his county than any conclusions based upon percentages 
obtained at examinations. 

State Examinations. 

But one applicant has as yet taken the State examina- 
tion, and that one did not secure a diploma. 

Since last report three diplomas have been granted to 
persons who held State certificates from other states, viz. : 
Ira W. Davis, of Black Hawk ; Ellen J. Merritt, of Colo- 
rado Springs ; and Albert E. Chase, of Georgetown. 

The policy of issuing State diplomas on any other 
condition than examination is of doubtful wisdom. Other 
states have been obliged to abandon it, and, doubtless Colo- 
rado should do the same. 

The same Committee of Examination suggested above 
should also have charge of State examinations, which 
might be held under the direction of this committee by 
County Superintendents in such sections of the State as the 
residence of applicants might require. 

The statute of Illinois provides that *' State certificates 
shall be granted only upon public examination, of which due 
notice shall be given in such branches and upon such terms, 
and by such examiners as the State Superintendent and the 
Principals of the Normal Universities may prescribe." 
Substitute the Presidents of our State Institutions for 
" Principals of Normal Universities," in the above, and it is 
doubtful if any better rule can be adopted. 

Ungraded Schools. 

At the last meeting of the State Teachers' Association — 
January 1880 — a committee, consisting of Mr. Howard, of 
Weld, Mr. Cornell, of Boulder, and Mr. Patton, of Pueblo, 
was appointed to prepare a course of study for Ungraded 
Schools. After extensive correspondence and examination 
of many different courses, that prepared by Superintendent 
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J. O. Knaus, of Lehigh county, Pa., was adopted, in the 
main, and published and distributed by Mr. Howard for the 
committee. 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE UNGRADED SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF 

COLORADO. 

In the arrangement of the following Course of Study, Wilson's series of 
Readers was taken as a basis. It will also be applicable to any other seiies 
of Readers of corresponding grade. 

In schools where another series of Readers is used, requiring it, read 
one book higher ; that is, where Primer is mentioned, read First Reader; for 
First Reader, read Second Reader, and so on through the series. 

FIRSl GRADE. 

Language, — Pupils with the Primer should be taught — 
I. — Letters and sounds. 

2. — Oral Spelling, with and without the book. 
3. — To pronounce words readily at sight. 
4. — To tell the meaning of words and sentences. 
5. — To notice pauses and inflections when reading. 

Writing. — To print letters, words, figures and sentences on the slate. 

Arithmetic^ — i. To count and add objects to 100. 2. Roman numbers 

to XX. 

Second Grade. 

Language. — i. Read in First Reader with the preceding directions. 
2. — Spell all new and difficult words of the reading lesson. 
3. — Oral Composition. 

Writing. — i. — Print lessons on slate until script letters are learned, then the 
lessons should be copied in script. 
Note, — Examine and criticise the slate-work always. 

Arithmetic, — I. — Counting objects, notation and numeration to looa 
2. — Addition and Subtraction — oral and written — without a book. 
3. — Tables to 6x12. 
4. — Roman numbers to C. 

Third Grade. 

Language. — i. Read in Second Reader with the preceding directions. 

2. — Short written Compositions, using some of the words found in the 

lessons. 
3. — Relate in their own English language what they read. 
4. — After having finished the first half of the Reader, the Primary 

Speller may be used, [See Remark No. 7.] 

Note. — Learning the meaning (not definition) of words in reading and 
other lessons, and their use in original sentences, is a valuable exercise. 
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Teachers should drill their pupils frequently, daily, if possible, on language 
lessons of this kind. 

Writing, — I. — Copy parts of lessons on the slate — being careful to note the 
pauses and capital letters, 
2. — Begin to write on paper with pen and ink. [See Remark No. 6.] 

Arithmetic. — i. — Mental without a book. 

2. — Table to 12x12. 

3. — Thorough drill in notation and numeration. 

4. — Review and application of addition and subtraction. 

5, — Multiplication and division. 

6. — Roman numbers to CL. 
Geography, — i.— The directions of the compass. 

2.— Distance and direction. 

3. — Town, Township, County and State Geography, without a book. 

Note — For this purpose a map of Colorado, with township and county 
boundaries distinctly marked, should be used in every school. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Language^ — I. — Read in the Third Reader with the preceding directions, 
having special attention to natural reading. 

Note. — Remember that good reading consists in correct pronunciation, 
a careful observance of pauses and inflections, and a natural tone. 

2. — Definitions of words. 

3.— Language lessons and oral grammar. 

4. — Composition and forms for letter-writing. 

5. — Primary Speller should be completed. 

Writing.^ \. — Copy on the slate the most difficult words of the reading les- 
sons. 
5. Write in copy with the pen. 

Arithmetic, — i. — Mental — with a book. 

2. — Review the fundamental rules for the sake of accuracy and rapidity. 

3. — Use of United States money. 

4. — Fractions, denominate numbers, etc. 

5. — Roman numbers to D. 

Geography and History. — i. — Begin with a book in geography, with special 
attention to the geography of our own country. 
2. — With the lessons in geography should be combined the most inter- 
esting and important events of U, S. History. 

Fifth Grade. 

Language.^!. — Read the Fourth Reader with special attention to the rules 
of Reading, Elocution, etc 
2. — Use larger speller — spelling and defining. 
3. — The use of the dictionary. 

3 
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4. — Language lessons with a text book. 
5. — Composition and letter wriiing. 
6.— Change simple poetry into prose. 
7. — Declamation. 

Writing. — i. — Use a copy book with special attention to neat penmanship. 
2. — Copy on paper business forms — bills, notes, checks, etc. 
3. — Book-keeping, (single entry. ) 

Arithmetic, — Mental and written continued. Especial attention should be 
given to the business portion of arithmetic with additional prac- 
tical examples by the teacher. 

Geography, — Study with the book continued. If properly managed the 
greater part of what is contained in ordinary text books can be 
completed. 

History of the U. S, — A text book may be used. If time will not permit to 
have history as a regular daily exercise, it is suggested that it al- 
ternate with reading in the Fourth Reader, and be read by the 
class, with explanations and questions by the teacher. 

Sixth Grade. 

History of the United States as a reading book, (instead of the Fifth Reader), 
Grammar, Composition, Declamation, Arithmetic, Physical Geog- 
raphy, Algebra, Physiology and other branches. 



SUGGESTIONS AND REMARKS. 

I. — Every teacher ought to form a regular programme of daily exercises 
in conformity with the above course. 

It is not intended that pupils shall be compelled to study branches they 
and their parents object to after the teacher's persuasive powers have failed. 

2. — The advantages of a uniform course for all the ungraded schools in 
the State will be apparent to every teacher on a little reflection. 

3. — Object Lessons. — Short familiar talks on the lessons and on common 
objects should be had with the primary classes. The following may serve as a 
brief outline : 

For First and Second grad s, familiar objects and their principal parts, 
with their names and uses. Third grade, for Summer, facts in Botany ; for 
Winter, domestic animals. Fourth grade^ for Summer, insects, birds and 
plants ; for Winter, woods, grains, seeds and fruits. 

4. Vocal music should be one of the daily exercises in each school. 

5. Drawing should also receive more attention. 

6.— No Copy Books should be used until the first half of the Second 
Reader is completed, because of the constant slate drills, the pupils always, 
if possible, having a long pencil or holder in use in these drills — the teacher 
invariably criticising and correcting the writing and insisting on neat work. 
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No writing or printing exercise should be considered as completed until the 
teacher has inspected every pupil's work. 

7.— No Speller is to be used until the pupil is able to read well in the 
first half of the Second Reader, because the pupil will find it as much as he 
can do to master the new and difficult words in his Readers. He is to be 
required to write them neatly on his slate, to spell and pronounce them from 
the slate, then to spell them orally, define such as the teacher may think him 
not familiar with, and commence to learn the use of these words by putting 
them into sentences of his own construction. This should be continued in the 
Third Reader. 

8. — It is a good plan to have each text book divided into sections. If not 
divided by the author it may be done by the teacher. Do not advance to a 
new lesson or a new section until the preceding one is mastered. 

, 9. — Two important objects of a recitation are: ist. To ascertain the 
pupiPs preparation of a lesson. 2nd. His knowledge of it. Question your 
pupils thoroughly respecting each. Insist upon well prepared lessons always. 
Make your pupils do their own thinking as much as possible. The teacher 
should give aid to pupils judiciously. 

10, — Govern by keeping your pupils continually employed, and with 
firmness tempered with kindness, 

II, — Every teacher will be benefited by making the following topics a 
study : Classification of School, Assigning Lessons, Aid to Pupils, and the 
Recitations. 

12. — Lose no good opportunity to inculcate a love for truth, justice and 
right, for this is the foundation of our liberties, 

13. — Paste this course of study on your School Register, 

I heartily commend the course to the attention of super- 
intendents, teachers and school boards. 

That teachers should be frequently changed in our un- 
graded schools, must be accepted as a necessary result of 
small schools and short terms. To my mind, all discussions 
as to the best remedy for this evil are wasted, until the time 
shall come — if it ever does — when there are no thinly set- 
tled portions of country. A great majority of the "coun- 
try districts" in the United States cannot, by any reasonable 
taxation, raise sufficient money to build a commodious 
school-house, with the "modern improvements," deemed 
essential in city schools, and pay a man or woman, worthy 
by nature and training, to be ranked with the best of the 
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profession, such salary as will induce him to look upon that 
community as his home and that school as his life work. 
l)oes anyone suppose the time will ever come when the 
generality of country districts will pay their teachers more 
than $75 per nionth and employ them for more than nine 
months in the year ? How idle then, when wages in such 
schools average but about half this amount, to expect that 
young men and women, who develop skill in teaching will 
forget their own interests and smother their own ambition 
and labor on, term after term, for a pittance. It seems to 
be the law of human society that only the aggregated 
wealth of large communities can support a high order of 
talent in any profession. 

Believing, then, that our country schools will be con- 
trolled in the future, as they have been in the past, by a 
shifting procession of inexperienced teachers, this effort to 
assist them by furnishing an outline of the work they are 
expected to do, commends itself to me as reasonable and 
important. Within the limits of this course there is room 
enough for the full exercise of the invention and individual- 
ity of such as have them, while the less gifted will find these 
suggestions a daily help and guide. 

Upon County Superintendents, more than all others 
depends the introduction or use of this course of study. It 
will not introduce itself It will require the patient, persist- 
ent labor of years. Is not the end worth the effort? 

Blanks for School Officers. 

Under the law as amended by the Legislature at its 
last session, I have prepared blank books for the use of of- 
ficers and teachers, and have supplied all demand, except 
that to a few counties not yet reached by express the heav- 
ier books have not been sent. 

The cost of the first supply for all the districts was con- 
siderable, but the amount required annually hereafter will 
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not be great. Whole amount deducted from State fund to 
date on account of books furnished is ;J! 1,95 8.24. 

The books furnished are as follows, viz. : Blank cer- 
tificates, three forms, County Superintendent's record, sec- 
retary's record, treasurer's cash book, teacher's daily regis- 
ter, annual register, orders on district treasurer, orders on 
County Treasurer, notice of apportionment. 

State Fund. 

The permanent school fund, which consists of the 
proceeds of sale of school lands, amounts in round numbers 
to ;^36,ooo. This is invested in State warrants at 8 per 
centum. The public school income fund arises from in- 
terest on the permanent fund and rent of leased lands. Of 
this fund there has been three distributions, as follows : 

July 1879 157,041.30 

Jan. 1880 5,918.40 / 

July 1880 9,765 36 

Total, $22,y2$.o6 

The first apportionment was 26 6-10 per capita of 
school population; the second, 20 cents, and the third 33 
cents. As the expenditure per capita for the State was 
;^i 1.07 last year, it will be seen that this revenue will not 
materially lessen taxation. For details of apportionment, 
see table. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 
SUMMARY. 



DSSCRIPTION. 



Number of districts 

Number of males of school age 

Number of females of school age 

Total school population 

School population between 6 and 16 

School population between 16 and 21 

Number between 6 and 16 enrolled in school 

Number between 16 and 21 enrolled in school 

Number enrolled in graded schools 

Number enrolled in ungraded schools 

Total number enrolled m school during the year .... 

Average daily attendance 

Per cent, of enrollment on school population 

Per cent of enrollment under 16 on population same age 
Per cent, of enroUm'tbet. 16 and 21 on pop. of same age 

Per cent, of average attendance on enrollment 

Per cent, in graded schools 

Volumes in school libraries 

Number of school houses 

Value of school houses and property 

Number of male teachers in graded schools 

Number of female teachers in graded schools 

Number of male teachers in ungraded schools 

Number of female teachers in ungraded schools .... 
Avg. wages of male teachers in gr d schools per month . 
Avg. wages of female teachers in gr'd schools per mt'h . 
Avg. wages of male teachers in ungr'd schools per mt'h 
Avg. wages of female teachers in ungr'd schools per mt'h 
Average cost per month for each pupil in gra^ded schools 
Average cost per month for each pupil in ungr'd schools 

Received from county tax (general fund) 

Received from district tax (special fundj 

Received from district tax for building fund 

Received from all sources, including amount on hand at 

beginning of year 

Expended for teachers' wages 

Expended tor current expenses 

Expended for buildings, sites and furniture 

Total expenditure 

Expenditure per capita of school population 

Expenditure per capita of enrollment 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 

Expenditure per capita of pop. between 6 and 16 ... . 



1879. 



1880. 



389 I 

15159 ! 

14579 I 
29738 



8508 

10263 

18771 

10919 

6j 



58 

45 
3260 

255 
I496891 

108 
227 
230 
Sioz 28 
7a 75 
44 06 
40 65 
2 35| 
a 661 

"9419 
• 95675 
1 15704 

i 309499 

; 153144 

36100 

I 40x58. 
264371 
8 88 
14 08 

24 2Z 



4»4 
18565 
1700Z 

35566 
26969 

8597 

20215 

1904 

10377 
1 1 742 

22119 

Z2618 

62 

75 

22 



57 




47 




3642 




292 




682410 




26 




140 




22Z 




291 




|ioi 


75 


64 


2^ 


42 


84 


40 


87 


2 


52 


2 


24 


1823.26 




154007 




94938 





Increase. 



522581 
186426 

47253 

I 15922 

395227 
XI 07 
17 80 

31 38 
14 60 



25 

3406 
2422 
5828 



1869 

1479 
3348 
1699 
dec. z 



dec. z 

2 
382 

I185519 
dec. 2 

32 

dec. 6 

61 

dec. 8 36 

dec. 1 22 

22 

dec. 42 
62907 
58332 
79234 

213082 
33282 

IX153 
75764 
X 30856 
2 19 

5 58 
zo 38! 
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The school population of Colorado siace its admission 

was as follows: 

1877 21,612 

1878 26,473 

1879 29,738 

1880 35,566 

The number of different pupils enrolled in school for 
the same time was : 

1877 14,085 

1878 16,641 

1879 18,771 

1880 22,119 

The average daily attendance was as follows : 

1877 8,141 

1878 9,699 

1879 10,919 

1880 12,618 

The number of school houses : 

1877 . i 219 

1878 249 

1879 255 

1880 292 

Value of school buildings, sites and furniture : 

1877 ;^472,983 

1878 474,771 

1879 496,891 

1880 682,410 

Number of male teachers employed : 

1877 233 

1878 .226 

1879 -255 

1880 247 

Number of female teachers employed : 

1877 297 

1878 341 

1879 338 

1880 431 
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What is known as the "General Fund," is derived from 
the county tax for school purposes, penal fines, and the 
amount received from the State fund. 

The receipts from these sources have been as follows : 

1877 ;S!i20,0S7 

1878 128,788 

1879 Ii9»4i9 

1880 182,326 

Receipts from special, (district) taxes : 

1877 |!65,394 

1878 57,377 

1879 95,675 

1880 154,007 

Expended for teachers' wages : 

1877 ;^i40,78o 

1878 ^ 153,089 

1879 " ' 153,144 

1880 186,426 

Total expenditure for school purposes : 

1877 ;?2iS,225 

1878 243,850 

1879 264,371 

1880 395,227 

Expenditure per capita of school population : 

1877 . . . $ 7-95 

1878 9.21 

1879 8.88 

1880 11.07 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled in school : 

1877 ;gi2.20 

1878 14.65 

1879 1408 

1880 17.80 
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Expenditure per capita of average daily attendance : 

1877 $21.10 

1878 25.14 

1879 . . 24.21 

1880 31-38 

Our Schools and their Support. 

In my Report for 1878 I urged the propriety of raising 
the legal minimum mill tax, levied by the counties for 
school purposes, the proceeds of which constitute the bulk 
of our ** General Fund." 

The situation is in no way changed since then. The 
amount of the general fund last year was ;J!i82,325; the 
proceeds of special district taxation — exclusive of the build- 
ing fund were ;^ 154,007. I can think of no single means 
that would do more to assist the weak districts, enabling 
them to support longer and better schools, without the 
trouble of a special tax. This would be somewhat at the 
expense of the towns and wealthier communities, and that 
objection has been fatal to the change in the past, doubtless 
it will be in the future, though no one disputes that it is 
consistent with the fundamental principles of the American 
public education. Our entire Free School system is based 
on two ideas ; first, that property must support the schools, 
and next, that these schools shall be so planted and man- 
aged as to afford, as nearly as possible, equal advantages to 
all people, without regard to condition or locality. The 
selfish impulses of the rich — both as individuals and com- 
munities — are opposed to this. In individuals, however, this 
selfishness has been so generally smothered and controlled 
by broader views of and kindlier interest in the welfare of 
the race, as to give little trouble. Indeed snarling at the 
expensiveness of schools comes quite as frequently from 
the poorer class, whose children are the beneficiaries of the 
fund arising from this common tax upon property, as from 
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those whose wealth supplies the fund. Society with us is 
in such a constant state of ebulition, the bottom coming to 
the top and the top going to the bottom, so many who are 
at the top realize that without the free schools their own 
rise had been impossible, that local taxation for the support 
of the schools is generally upheld. 

General Garfield but voiced the controlling sentiment 
of the nation when he said : •* Next in importance to free- 
dom and justice is popular education, without which neither 
freedom nor justice can be permanently maintained." Amid 
all the bitter criticism which has been hurled at the public 
schools in recent years, the critics have made haste to an- 
nounce their devotion to free schools, finding fault only with 
the methods in which the money was spent — never claiming 
that it should not be expended upon schools for the benefit 
of all the people. 

Only in November last has a writer of note aimed a 
blow at the schools themselves, for the first time within my 
knowledge. 

He declares American public education a failure, and 
in proof, contrasts the percentage of criminals and lunatics 
in the six New England states — ^the home of the free com- 
mon school — with that of. the six Southern Atlantic States, 
where, until since the war, free schools were unknown, and 
property only educated the children of the property holder, 
and proclaims it as his conclusion that ignorance and vice 
have no relation. Why the argument was not strengthened- 
by pointing the contrast with the Ute Indians, as a shining 
example of a happy people who tolerate no school houses, 
and therefore have no use either for prisons or insane 
asylums, I cannot tell. The most complete answer possible 
to this skillful special plea, has been given by the people of 
these same Atlantic southern States, who now acknowledge 
their harmful error and are making what speed they can to 
establish free schools, and thus prove their conversion to 
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the American idea that property must support schools for the 
masses ; and it is a further and a very happy reply to the 
review article of Mr. White, that, on the 15th day of Decem- 
ber, 1880, a representative of one of these same states 
should rise in his place in the Senate of the United States, 
and in a manly speech in behalf of his people, admit the 
iatal mistake of the South in educating the ruling caste 
alone, and avow their determination as far as in them lies, 
hereafter to enlighten the masses ; and to this avowal he 
added an earnest entreaty, that the Nation — dominated as 
he declared it is and must be by men nurtured amid the influ- 
ences of free schools — the Nation, now rich and prosperous, 
should assist in planting the free public school within reach 
of the hitherto uneducated laboring people throughout the 
crushed and impoverished South. And this is a represent- 
ative man, speaking for the same section which, twenty-five 
years ago, in the columns of its most influential paper said : 
" We abominate the schools because they are free /" 

Surely Mr. Grant White is answered. 

Does it not seem strange, then, that while the " Universal 
Yankee Nation " is so enthusiastically in favor of taxing the 
rich man to assist in the education of the children of his 
poorer neighbor, wealthy districts always oppose any scheme 
for taxation or distribution which obliges them to assist in 
supporting schools for the poorer districts, u e,, their neigh- 
bors? 

Yet such is the fact, from Maine to California. Said a 
member of the Vermont Legislature last year in opposing 
abill of this kind. " We are apt to figure whether a village 
like-——, would give more than it would receive." 

That is the whole question. In Colorado, in such 
counties as contain cities or villages, an increase of the 
county levy means that the cities and villages " would give 
more than they receive, " so they prefer to support their 
own schools liberally by special district tax, and leave their 
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poor neighbors to struggle on as they may. I do not| 
expect to see the minimum raised by statute, but I state thcj 
case, to encourage every citizen, patriotic enough to wishj 
to see the fundamental principle of taxation on which curl 
schools are founded, carried out to its logical end and best] 
results, to induce County Commissioners to levy such 
county tax* that the schools of the county may be supported 
mainly by the general fund instead of the special. I felt 
the need of this years ago, and every day of intercourse 
with the people and observation among the schools of our 
State, has but intensified my conviction. 

Intelligent County Superintendents state the weakness 
of our country schools usually in this order : " Short terms, 
frequent change of teachers, and inefficient teachers. " 
Now, the first of this triad being given, no argument is 
necessary to prove that the others follow as inevitably as 
death and taxation. To lengthen the terms is to lay the 
axe at the root of the tree ; ip this way only can the re- 
maining troubles be reached. 

As to Change of Teachers, 

in schools where the terms are long enough to make the 
continuous employment of one person practicable, District 
Boards rarely err in making a change when they can shake 
themselves free from all improper entanglements and " in- 
fluences " and address themselves to the one object of pro- 
curing the best ability to be had for the money they have 
to spend. A change for the better is always desirable. It 
is never a wrong to a teacher to fill her place with a better 
one ; not to do this is a wrong to the children and the com- 
munity. The oath of a school officer binds him to have 
one eye single to the best good of the school, but it is no^ 
infrequent that his vision is seriously obscured by other an^ 
conflicting interests. Too often personal advantage, lov^ 
hate, fear, financial complications or political intrigues, som^ 
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€>f these motives, are allowed by school officers, ( as well as 
«)ther people, ) to smother their judgment and govern their 
actions. 

The following incident is not imaginary : 

One of the teachers in a graded school failed to secure 
proper discipline in her room. The pupils were very dis- 
orderly, and the Principal of the school consulted with the 
President of the Board as to what should be done. Said 
the President, ** You had better let her alone. She is the 
intimate friend of an influential family here, who will make 
no end of trouble if she is interfered with. " 

Again, a tenderness of heart which makes men dislike to 
cause pain, often neutralizes the demand of duty and puts 
in school, or keeps in, a person who is not a teacher, but is 
a most worthy, excellent man or woman. Purely local con- 
siderations also often exercise a controlling influence in 
school appointments. An inefficient teacher is employed 
because she belongs in the district or " graduated at our 
school, " when a good one could easily be had for the same 
money. 

If a member of a school board were wishing to pur- 
chase a ;^io coat or shawl, he would never buy of his neigh- 
bor, his uncle or his grandfather, if he knew he could get a 
better article for the same money in New York. Witness 
the car-loads of merchandise that leave there by mail daily. 
The same rule should govern their official actions. 

They should purchase the very best teaching ability 
to be found in the country, which is within their means. 

In no other way can they redeem their obligations to 
the district and justify their oaths. Faulty judgment is not 
the rock on which school boards most frequently make ship- 
wreck ; it is judgment overborne by some of these unworthy 
f considerations. 

When such boards have sufficient integrity of purpose 
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to throttle personal interests and set aside all extraneous 
considerations ; sufficient moral courage to face the disap- 
probation of influential neighbors if duty demand it, and to 
storm the citadel of relatives and friends in which many an 
indifferent teacher is securely fortified — then real teachers 
can take courage, and the cause of education will less fre- 
quently be wounded in the hands of its friends. 

County Superintendents 

In their work of supervising the schools of their coun- 
ties, can in no other way render such valuable aid to the 
schools, as by doing all in their power to induce school 
boards to employ good teachers, and to prevent the engage- 
ment of poor ones, but I believe the County Superintend- 
ents, such as have earnestly engaged in school work, with 
one voice will declare that they find it far more diflficult to 
prevent school boards from employing persons of known 
unfitness, than to supply all demands for really skillful teach*" 
ers. At no other point can Superintendents touch so nea.^ 
the heart of the system as in putting the schools under th^ 
care of real live, apt teachers. There are schools in Color"' 
ado to-day that rank high as educational forces, thougl* 
they are found in out of the way places, and in cramped^ 
ill-furnished rooms ; there are others, which are yielding 
only confusion and disaster, though held in costly, well^ 
furnished buildings. The one is not a success because a^ 
its unpleasant surroundings, but in spite of them, the othe^ 
does not prove that tasteful, convenient rooms are useless ^ 
but that all other adjuncts of a good school go up in th^ 
balance when weighed against a teacher. 

I quote the following paragraph, not knowing to whon^ 
credit is due : 

" Superintendent Westhafer notifies the teachers of Mar-' 
tin county, that during his official visits to schools, he wilL 
pay especial attention to the following particulars: System^ 
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gradation, interest of parents, accuracy of work, discipline 
of school, fitness and energy of teacher, neatness of room 
and inmates, condition of grounds and building, tempera- 
ture and ventilation of room, influence of teacher over 
school and community." 

I know nothing of Superintendent Westhafer, and more 
than one State has a Martin county, but I congratulate that 
Martin county upon having a Superintendent who knows 
how to plan his work, and recommend other Superintend- 
ents and teachers to paste his list in their memorandum 
books. 

If called upon to point out the most noticeable defects 
in the best schools of this State, I should head the list with 

READING AND WRITING. 

A great deal of written work is done, but too little 
attention is given to the training of the muscles of the hand 
and arm, that the work may be done easily and well. 
Usually the children's rigid muscles and labored move- 
ments when attempting to write are painful to the beholder 
as well as tiresome to the operator. 

Reading is generally undervalued, tho' I am glad to 
note the fact that it is this year receiving more attention in 
a number of our towns than heretofore. Last spring I 
listened to the graduating exercises of one of our High 
Sch ools with exquisite pain, as I looked upon these young 
people passing thus and there the boundary which separates 
boyhood and girlhood from manhood and womanhood, 
evidently well furnished for their age in much of the learn- 
ing of the schools, and yet not more than one in four able 
to speak so as to be heard more than 20 feet away, and the 
fourth evidently heard only because the vicious habits of 
speech acquired at school were not able to hide entirely 
good natural gifts. And yet can we blame these children ? 
Have they not used all the advantages given them ? If this 
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glaring fault of speech is ever overcome, it must be at the 
expense of much money, time and labor, which they ought 
to be in a condition to spend in other directions, now that 
we have given them all the public school has to offer. 

Surely their punishment is enough, but what shall we 
say of the teachers, who have allowed such mumbling daily 
for years, and the school officers and communities that have 
tolerated such utter neglect of training in a point so vital ? 
Simply that they have slumbered over this matter. I hope 
a sweeping reform is begun, for we sadly need it The best 
reading I heard in the State last year — speaking of a school, 
not of single individuals — I heard at Boulder. I mention 
the name frankly, hoping it may provoke some other schools 
to emulation. 

COLORADO AT WEST POINT. 

It has been a frequent charge in recent years that of 
the young men who take the entering examination at West 
Point Military Academy, a larger portion fail to pass now 
than formerly, and the failures have been charged up to the 
alleged deterioration of the public schools. Since Colo- 
rado became a State she has sent but one candidate for 
admission to West Point, and he entered last year. Having 
considerable anxiety to know the standing of the first rep- 
resentative of Colorado schools at the Military Academy, 
I wrote to the War Office for information, and received the 
following reply : 



Headquarters Department of West Poin 
United States Military Academy. 



n 



West Point, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1 880. 

Jos. C. Shattuck, Supt of Public Instruction : 

Sir — Referring to your letter of November 30, ultimo, 
addressed to the Adjutant General of the Army and refer- 
red to these Headquarters by endorsement of the 4th inst. 
I am directed by Major-General Schofield to inform you 
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that at the examination of candidates in June last, Cadet 
H. I. Hale's marks were : 

Arithmetic, 96 out ot 100. 

Grammar, 96 out of 100. 

Geography — very good, not marked. 

History, 119 out of 135. 

Writing and Orthography — very good. No errors. 
Candidates were not arranged in order according to their 
marks, but Hale was among the best and he still main- 
tains that standing. Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. M. Wherry, 
Act'g Asst. Adjutant-General. 

Cadet Hale ils the son of Hon. H. M. Hale — my 
predecessor in office. He was valedictorian of the first 
class which graduated from Denver High School — that of 
'jj ; and until he entered the military academy, had attend- 
ed no school but the public schools of this state. His rank 
so far speaks well for the schools which his father did so 
much to build up and improve. Colorado will watch his 
career with interest. 

The State Library. 

No funds having been appropriated for the arrange- 
ment and care of the library, there is no material change to 
note since my last report. Public documents are received 
annually from the general government, and continually from 
the various states. 

I am in constant receipt of letters from different state 
librarians, offering to complete our sets of the documents of 
their states, if we lack any, and asking that we complete 
ours with them. 

Until some provision is made by the legislature for the 
proper arrangement and care of our library, it can only be 

4 
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stored. The Superintendent of Public Instruction — ex-of- 
ficio State Librarian by provision of the constitution, can 
never do more than have a supervisory control of it ; he 
cannot be the actual librarian in charge. The last legisla- 
ture fixed the office of the Secretary of the State Board of 
Land Commissioners in the library — ^thus making that offi- 
cer virtually assistant librarian. 

This was at best but a temporary expedient which has 
already outlived its usefulness. The land business of the 
state is already large and rapidly growing, and will 'e're long 
be as important and laborious as that of the Auditor's of- 
fice, and cannot be transacted in the library with conven- 
ience either to the business or to the public. 

An act of the legislature of 1879 encouraged the for- 
mation of a State Historical Sociiety, for the purpose of col- 
lecting and preserving historical data of the state, and 
such specimens of the mineralogy and natural history of 
the state as it might be able to obtain, all to be stored and 
cared for in the state library. If proper provision were made 
for the library, the collections of the Historical Society 
could be cared for without additional expense, and thus fos- 
tered would come, with the passing years, to be of surpass- 
ing interest, and would alone be ample equivalent for the ex- 
penditure. The question comes to us then in this form : 
Has the time arrived when the library of Colorado shall be 
cared for somewhat like that of other states, or shall be 
stored yet longer, waiting until that time does come ? 

Suggestions to Applicants. 

It is believed that answers will be found to the ques- 
tions usually asked in letters received at this office from 
teachers in other States who are desirous of coming to 
Colorado, by an examination of this report with the excep- 
tion of the one concerning supply and demand. To that 
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I will say that the supply of teachers generally exceeds the 
demand about five to one. 

And yet, of the best, a goodly number from abroad are 
employed each year. Positions in our graded schools are 
usually filled for the coming year, between June 20th and 
August 20th. If you are not able and willing to come here 
and make personal application, understand that there are 
enough and more than enough who do come, to fill all 
vacancies, and that your chance of securing work by letter 
is not worth the postage stamp you enclose, even when 
one-third to one-half of the stamp is stuck fast to the letter 
of inquiry, as is generally the case. 

Information pertaining to. this State is cheerfully given 
at this qffice, but please enclose your stamps dry, if at all. 
At this altitude, few persons enjoy being the second party 
to lick the same stamp. 

The following circular gives information as to how 
vacancies are filled in the city of Denver : 

Office of 
City Superintendent of Schools, 

Denver, Colorado, July i, 1880. 

On account of the many inquiries concerning our schools, and of the 
numerous applications for positions, this Circular of Information is pre- 
pared. — Aaron Gove, Supt. 

The Public School system of East Denver is under the 
control of a Board of Education of six members, elected 
by the people. The system embraces Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools and a High School. 

Teachers are elected by the Board of Education, but 
first must pass an examination and obtain a certificate to 
teach. The salaries of teachers are as follows : For the 
first year, ;?635.* For the second year and thereafter $j6o. 
The school year is thirty-eight weeks. Teachers are not 
confirmed in their appointments until the close of the twelfl:h 
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week of service. If at this time the Board confirm the ap- 
pointment, the engagement is likely to be permanent, sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations of the Board. 

j|@*No Engagements are Made by Correspondence. 

The Board reserves the right to increase, for special 
merit or extraordinary success, the salary of any teacher. 
This may be done at any regular meeting, by unanimous 
vote. 

In order to obtain a legal certificate to teach in the 
city, it is necessary that the applicant be present at the 
examination of teachers. This examination is both written 
and oral ; occupies two days, and embraces Reading, 
Spelling, English Grammar, Physical and Descriptive 
Geography, Arithmetic, Elements of Algebra, U. S. His- 
tory, English Literature, Elements of Vocal Music and 
methods and theory of teaching. 

The next examination of teachers will be held on 

Certificates are given to candidates who successfully pass 
the examination; scholarship, experience, history and 
character, each enters into the merits of the case when 
certificates are awarded. All are welcome to the examina- 
tion. 

The expense of living in Denver is rather more than 
in cities of similar size in the States. 



The examination is held the first week in July. The 
Board of Education of Denver honestly endeavor to select 
teachers on their merits alone, and always retain them on 
that ground. 

No one can obtain or hold a position in Denver schools 
because of the friendship or favor of anybody. 

The boards of our smaller towns aim at the same im- 
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• partiality, but are not always able to do their work with the 
same independence of friend or foe. 

Conclusion. 

During the two years covered by this report my travel- 
ing expenses have been reimbursed by the state to the 
amount of ;^ 15 6.65. I have visited where I believed it 
would be most beneficial to the cause of education in the 
state, and in the exercise of that discretion Vested in me by 
law, have not thought it wise or needful to make long and 
costly trips by stage or private conveyance to the sparsely 
settled portions of the state. 

Furthermore the business of the office has become 
such that it has become difficult for the Superintendent to 
be absent more than a few days at a time. The correspond- 
ence reaches about 150 letters per month, and is often of 
such a nature thaf delays cause great inconvenience. 

Wherever I have been I have received the most cordial 
greetings, and my addresses generally have been attended 
by audiences, gratifying both in nuipbers and in character ; 
and I know both by personal observation and by corres- 
pondence that, throughout the state, our best citizens take 
such hearty, active interest in the public schools that they 
can take no step backward, but in number and in excellence 
will keep pace with the growth of the communities which 
so proudly foster them, and that in the future as in the pres- 
ent, it will be the rule in Colorado towns that the most cost- 
ly edifice will be the school building, the most precious in- 
stitution, the public school. 



REPORTS. OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Hoping to encourage discussion and an interchange of 
opinions among county superintendents, the following cir- 
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cular was sent out; and the replies which were received are 
herewith appended. 

Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Denver, Colorado, July 30th, 1880. 
To County Superintendents: 

Gentlemen : — I invite discussion upon any or all of 
the following questions, the answers to be numbered to cor- 
respond with the questions,- written on one side of paper 
separate from your Report, and forwarded at the same time. 
If not too voluminous these answers will be published with 
my Report, hence permit me to ask that they be as brief as 
is consistent with your idea of the importance of the sub- 
ject. 

While calling attention to these points, I have no de- 
sire to limit your discussion to these alone, but invite opin- 
ions, tersely expressed, upon any other question touching 
the efficiency of your schools, or the operation of the school 
law. " Come, let us reason together. " 

I. — ^Are the accounts of school moneys properly kept 
in the several districts ? 

2. — [a) Have these moneys been spent economically ? 

(p) Have there been any instances of illegal or 
irregular expenditure? 

3. — What is your opinion of the advisability of the 
disbursement of the district funds by the County Treasurer, 
upon orders drawn and approved by the district officers? 

4. — Have you any suggestions on the subject of a (a) 
district boundaries, or [U) the organization of new districts ? 

5. — Do you recommend any changes in the examina- 
tion of teachers as now provided by law ? 

6. — What can you say of the competency and success 
of the teachers of your county ? 
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7. — Has there been any improvement in school build- 
ings and grounds during the past year ? 

8. — Name some of the evils which impair the efficien- 
cy of your schools. 

9. — Describe the efforts which have been made by 
yourself, . by teachers, or by school officers and patrons to 
improve any of the schools in your county. 

JOS. C. SHATTUCK, 

Supt, of Public Instruction, 



BENT COUNTY. 
Charles W. Bowman, Superintendent, 

1. They are. 

2. {a) As a rule they have. 

{b) There are some cases where general school fund 
has been used for repairs and other incidentals. 

3. Upon the whole I think it would be safer, but might 
(or would) be inconvenient for some teachers living at a long 
distance from county seat. 

4. None. 

5. None. 

6. I notice a marked improvement in the standard dur- 
ing the last year. 

7. Yes. 

8. A lack of interest among patrons and in some cases 
directors. Want of home restraint or encouragement. 

9. In making appointments (which have been frequent) 
have aimed to get live, reliable men, who would take hold 
of the schools and try to improve them ; and have lectured 
in the schools to the pupils, praising, encouraging and crit- 
icising. 

It must have become apparent that sections 19 and 20, 
school law, practically conflict. The first, or 19th, requires 
the County Superintendents to apportion public money on 
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first Monday in July. The 20th requires that on the same 
day he make report of " financial condition " to the County 
Commissioners. Now it is practically impossible to do this 
all on the same day. It would seem that the report to the 
County Commissioners should include the new school 
census, which at this date has not been completed. If this 
report is to embrace the transactions of the entire school 
year, it is not possible to complete it a month before such 
expiration. Precisely what is intended in section 20 by the 
" financial condition " of the County Superintendent's office 
is uncertain. 

There ought to be some regulation as to number of 
school population which a district must have to retain its 
organization. I mean a minimum limit. As it is a district 
could be maintained without any children or with but one 
family. (Instance District No. 9, this county, where the 
average number belonging last year was only 6.) 

During the last year one Board of Directors inquired 
of the County Superintendent whether money on hand in 
Treasurer's hands could not be loaned ; to which an em- 
phatic negative was returned. 

* Would it not be well to prohibit loaning school 
funds by law ? Some Boards might prefer borrowing it to 
maintaining school. Others in loaning might not be able 
to realize cash when wanted from securities; thus the 
school would sufiFer. 

Under Section 20 a County Superintendent is only al- 
lowed pay for visiting districts while school is in session. 
There are occasions when he needs to visit on other busi- 
ness, such as building school houses and organizing new 
school districts, or correcting school accounts. His advice 
and counsel are sometimes needed on such occasions. 

In Section 70, ninth line, for the word ten it occurs to 



♦ This is prohibited by Section 13, Art. X, State Constitution. 
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me nine ought to be substituted. Then Directors would 
have a little surplus sometimes for improvmg their build- 
ings. Nine months is enough school in a year. It might 
be well to make a maximum limit. A case has come under 
my observation of a school of sixteen scholars being main- 
tained eleven months, the teacher receiving $'j^ per month 
— and a very poor teacher at that or any price. Had the 
money held out the school might have continued thirteen 
months in the year. 

It appears that some teachers are in the habit of 
coming in after the August examination for temporary cer- 
tificates. With these they begin school, and then in 
November, should they fail to pass, the school is necessa- 
rily closed. Something ought to be done to prevent this. 
They ought to be compelled to have a regular certificate 
before making a contract, 

CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, 
/ H, Montague, Superintendents 

I would suggest that the law is defective in not 
requiring the County Superintendent to notify the County 
Treasurer of the election of officers of the various districts 
and of any changes which may take place in those offices. 
In order to guard against fraud, the district Secretaries 
should be required to furnish the Superintendent with the 
signatures of the district officers, and the Superintendent 
should supply the County Treasurer with the same. 

COSTILLA COUNTY. 
Charles John, Superintendent, 

3. In my opinion it would be advisable for the County 
Treasurer to disburse the district funds upon orders drawn 
and approved by the District officers, as it is easier to con- 
trol one man than a dozen, eleven of them scarcely able to 
add the simplest figures, and having their books — unless 
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con.itant care and vigilance is exercised over them — ^in a 
most deplorable state. 

ELBERT COUNTY. 
B. C. KiLLiN, Superintendent, 

I herewith submit my Annual Report for 1880. While 
showing is not all that could be desired, as for instance, the 
large amount of money unexpended in the hands of the 
District Treasurers, ' yet, I believe most members of school 
boards are awake to the importance of distributing the 
school throughout the district, wherever can be furnished 
a suitable room and sufficient pupils to warrant them in so 
doing. How to get the most benefit from our school fund in 
sparsely settled localities is no easy problem. One district 
in Elbert County, with an enrollment of 41 pupils, distrib- 
uted school to three difierent places, three months at each 
place ; two were running at the same time, the other began 
immediately at their close. This enabled a few, perhaps four, 
scholars to attend school six months. I believe this to be 
the fairest w?^y under the circumstances, and invariably gives 
satisfaction to parents. 

5. I believe the County Superintendent should have 
power to examine applicants for certificates at any time, 
and not to issue temporary certificates. I am opposed to 
that clause giving County Superintendents power to renew 
first grade certificates ; the tendency in so doing is to make 
teachers careless. 

7. Scarcely a district that has not made improvement 
in buildings and grounds during the past year. One new 
building has been erected in district No. 7, at a cost of 
;^I300. Another in course of erection in No. 12 will cost 
when completed ;^S50. 

8. The lack of interest, or carelessness of the 
school officers and patrons is really alarming. The former 
seem to think all that is required of them is to hire a 
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teacher and sign his orders ; a vast majority of them never 
visit the school from one year to another. They neither 
advise, encourage or- censure either teacher or pupils. The 
few noble exceptions deserve great credit for their efforts. 

9. I endeavor by all means in my power to have all 
the members of the school board, in each district, to visit 
officially, not formally, the school once each quarter it is 
in session. 

I advise an examination (not an exhibition) the last 
day of each term of school, and that it be conducted by 
members of the school board, or by a committee appointed 
by the board. .It is desirable to have as many of the patrons 
present as possible. 

As a rule our school officers are intelligent, well-mean- 
ing and earnest, but a press of other duties, and, in some 
cases a failure to comprehend the full duties and responsi- 
bilities of the position they occupy, induce them to allow 
the whole burden to rest upon the teachers. And thus 
patiently bearing his responsibility and holding his peace 
the teacher toils on from week to week, from month to 
month, unaided, unappreciated. 

EL PASO COUNTV. 
James P. Easterly, Superintendent, 

The General Laws (p. 656, Sec. 13,) require county su- 
perintendents to report name, age, and post office address of 
mutes and blind to the president of the board of trustees of 
Deaf Mute Institute on June ist. The census blanks do 
not require more than the number of such persons, and 
hence county superintendents cannot report. Again, the re- 
port ought to be made soon after the receipt of census lists 
so that such persons could be looked after at once, if not in 
the institute. 

Section 20 of school law should be altered in the latter 
part so as to read " arid to exhibit his books to the board of 
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county commissioners on or before the first Monday in July 
in each year. " 

Section 2 of Article IX, of Constitution, and sections 
26 and 74 of Law, should be made clear and harmonious. 

The census should be taken on November 10, or some 
time in winter, for as it is, it does not represent the school 
population fairly for any place in this county, and similar 
ones. 

School boards in districts of third class should hav^ 
power to levy a low rate of tax for school purposes, say no't::^ 
to exceed three mills on the dollar. 

Teachers should be required to forward to the County^ 
Superintendent a duplicate of the report to district secreta- 
ry. Had this not been done by an established usage in this 
county I could not have made a complete report to you. Z 
would suggest that the form now printed in the Daily Reg- 
ister be printed on light but firm paper that can be mailed 
under one stamp. But I recommend that the item, "aver- 
age number belonging, " be dropped. Among about forty 
reports filed with me by teachers, not more than twenty-five 
per cent, are correct. Hence that item in my report is 
mostly estimated by me. On many of them that item is 
lower than the average daily attendance, which, of course, 
is absurd. Many are blank. Besides, it is impracticable in 
country schools. 

Answers to questions in circular. 

I. — Yes, so far as officers are competent. 

2. —{a) I think they have. 

{6) None for several years past. 

3. — I think it advisable Iry all odds. 

Then I would have no trouble in reporting the finan- 
cial condition of each district for the County Treasurer is 
always competent to keep such accounts, while District 
Treasurers are seldom so. Besides, the money is virtually 
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so disbursed now, in nearly all instances, as I have observ- 
ed for nearly four years in two counties. / 

4.— {a) No. {6) No. 

5. — Yes. I suggest that the difference in certificates of 
the second and third grades be only in numbers of branch- 
es required, not in average standings omitting the elements 
of " the natural sciences " from the third grade, and mak- 
ing it good for one year. I suggest also that no preference 
be given to Botany, but that about five elementary ques- 
tions be prepared on each of the branches of science. 

6. The teachers of this county are mostly vety good 
and have succeeded well. 

7. Yes. One new school house in No. 6 and two in 
!No. II. 

8. Financial weakness of districts making terms to 
too short and far apart. Distance of a large per cent, of 
school children from school, preventing attendance. 

Inferior school houses. 

Inefficient teachers, and the too prevelant disposition 
to change teachers rather than re-employ one who has done 
well. 

The above given in order of importance, strongest 
first. 

The first would be met nearly entirely by empower- 
ing school boards of the third class to make a low levy of 
tax. 

9. In addition to what the law requires of me, all of 
which I have faithfully endeavored to perform, I have pre- 
pared a lecture on the general subject of education, which 
I have delivered in dictricts No. 5, No. 6, No. 15, No. 18, 
No. 21 and No. 25. I hope to give it in nearly all the dis- 
tricts and thus prepare the way by this general subject, for 
the discussion of more special subjects. I have also en- 
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deavored to help and have helped teachers to find the right 
place for them and schools to find the right teachers. 

Our teachers have generally been faithful and success- 
ful. 

School officers generally are endeavoring to keep gooc3l 
financial conditions and keep school open during as man)^ 
months as possible. 

Patrons have generally availed themselves of the op — 
portunity to hear my lecture in a manner creditable t< 
themselves and gratifying to me. 

HUERFANO COUNTY. 
A. H. QuiLLiAN, Superintendent. 

Many of the school officers in this county are Mexi- 
cans. They do not read, speak or write the English lan- 
guage. Much of the school fund is still in the County 
treasury. You will see that the district officers have report- 
ed only the amounts drawn and expended. I have urged, 
waited and begged for full reports. This abstract will show 
how I have succeeded. Several of the districts have sent 
only lists of the children. 

LARIMER COUNTY. 
W. B. Sutherland, Superintendents 

1. Yes. 

2. (a) Yes ; (b) no. 

5. I would recommend that each applicant pay a fee 
for private examination, instead of the County ; also that 
the fee be large enough to discourage them as far as prac- 
ticable. 

6. Will compare well with those of other states. 

7. Three new buildings during the year. 

9. I endeavor to raise the standard by rejecting inef- 
ficient teachers, and by insisting upon good government 
and discipline. 
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OURAY COUNTY, 
C. M. HOGE, Superintendent y P. H. Shue. Deputy. 

The schools in this county are in a. very flourishing 
condition, considering the small proportion of organized 
and habitable territory. There seems to be a very com- 
mendable effort on the part of the several school boards 
and the public in general by liberal donations and patron- 
age to make up the smallness and insufficiency of the 
school funds, and keep the districts out of debt. 

SAGUACHE COUNTY, 
Orris P. Arthur, Superintendent, 

The teachers have failed to keep a record of authors 
studied. Since you have now furnished the County with 
proper registers, it will be different the ensuing year. 

Have had extreme difficulty with the financial affairs 
of the districts, but have straightened them finally. Now 
that they will be supplied with proper books a vast im- 
provement may be justly expected. 

SUMMIT COUNTY, 
H. Storms, Superintendent, 

In reply to questions given in circular, I send the fol- 
lowing : 

1. I have not been able to examine the accounts in 
districts Nos. i and 2, as the Treasurers were away at the 
time I called for that purpose. 

Districts Nos. 3 and 4, being recently formed, had no 
accounts at the time of my visit. 

2. (a) I believe the school moneys have been econom- 
ically spent, but ; (b) there have been instances of illegal 
expenditure, the reports showing, that the general fund has 
been used to pay for furniture, permanent improvements, 
etc. 

3. I am pleased with the present system of disburs- 
ment of the fund. 
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4. No, though the boundaries in this County are very 
indefinitely given, there being no government survey lines 
to follow. 

The district boundaries are the same as the bounda- 
ries of voting precincts, which are frequently changed by 
the formation of new precincts. 

5. Yes, I think the superintendent should be author- 
ized to issue certificates, on examination at other times and 
places, than as now provided. 

I referred to this matter in a communication made after 
visiting districts Nos. 3 and 4. 

But one teacher in the County had a regular certificate, 
and it is a real hardship for teachers in the distant districts, 
to go to the County seat to be examined. 

In one case five or six days and an expensive journey 
of sixty or seventy miles are required to comply with the 
law. 

I fear the present system will lead to the frequent 
change of teachers to the injury of the schools. 

6. The teachers are generally competent and give 
satisfaction. 

7. Very slight. 

8. (a) A sparsely settled County of large extent, in 
which the districts are few, and the settlements are mostly 
small, poor and far apart, (b) The small amount of the 
levy for school purposes and the failure to collect what was 
levied, (c) The few candidates from whom to select teach- 
ers, and hence the necessity of depending on such as can 
be secured. 

9. Directors are taking steps to secure uniformity of 
books in districts and County. In visiting schools I have 
recommended increase of levy in the County for school 
purposes, and urging school officers to levy special taxes 
in different districts. 
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The subjoined letter from Mr. Storms illustrates so 
clearly what it means to be County Superintendent in some 
of the mountain counties and interested me so deeply, that 
I venture to publish it, though not intended for the public, 
believing that many others will read it with equal interest. 

J. c. s. 

I left home August nth on a visiting tour, reaching 
Kokomo in time to spend an hour or two in the school. 

Early the next morning — before breakfast — I took the 
trail for Red Cliff, which place I reached an hour or two 
before noon. 

I was sorry to find the teacher sick and the school not 
in session. 

Remained there consulting with school officers until 
about 3 p. m. when I started to return to Kokomo. 

At dusk I lost the trail and when I found it, daylight 
had gone, and, in the darkness, I feared to undertake to 
follow its windings under fallen timber and over steep, nar- 
row and rocky ways, so I turned out my horse, wrapped 
my saddle blanket ^ound my feet, took a reclining posi- 
tion with my shoulders against the foot of a large tree, and 
shivered out the night with an [occasional tramp around to 
aid the circulation. 

Being near the top of the range at the head of Eagle 
River it was very cold. 

I reached Kokomo for breakfast the next morning, and 
after visiting the school again, rode home in a rain storm 
severe and lasting enough to do credit to any country 
east of the Missouri River. 

I was out three days, traveled forty miles or more and 
had a rough experience, relieved by various pleasant and 
agreeable incidents, cordial greetings, etc. 

The expenses of the trip were so great that I reached 
the conclusion that the Summit County Superintendent 
of Schools, could not afford to hire a horse, pay toll, or 
5 
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indulge in the luxury of three meals a day, with Dr. 
Tanner's experiment so freshly in memory. 

At one place a public spirited citizen, mistaking me 
for a preacher, came out and showed me a short cut to 
Red Cliff, by which I could save one or two miles in 
distance, and seventy-five ( 75 ) cents in toll each way, 

I followed his directions very gladly. 

Expenses : 

Poor Meals, .75 each. 

Lodging, .75, except when, for supper, I gazed on the 
beauties of nature at the head of Eagle River, and lodged 
under " the rag of a sky, not half tucked up. " 

WELD COUNTY, 
David Boyd, Superintendents 

I have had the utmost difficulty in getting anything 
like either complete or correct reports from a number of the 
Secretaries. In all cases where writing appeared likely to 
answer the purpose, I wrote, upon receiving inaccurate or 
incomplete reports. Some I had to visit and go to the 
remotest, original sources. 

Sometimes the fault is with the teacher, but that is 
rarely the case. 

Many of the officers who have been furnished with 
suitable books, don't use them, keeping them clean for their 
successors. The general excuse offered by the Secretaries 
is that they receive no pay and they cannot afford the time. 
I have advised that the Secretaries be paid a fair compensa- 
tion for time actually spent. Quite a number of the dis- 
tricts have large balances on hand. It appears to me that 
they can better afford to pay for this work done well than 
to have it slighted for nothing. 

I return the following answers to your interrogatories 
sent to me as County Superintendent of Weld County, 
dated July 30th, 1880. In most of the districts the accounts 
are kept satisfactorily. They have nearly all been furnished 
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with the blank forms of orders and books furnished from 
your office, and where opportunity offers I have given the 
directions necessary to keep the books correctly. These 
blank forms must in time very much improve the condition 
of the accounts of district officers. 

2. (a) So far as I know economically. 

{p) None that have come to my notice. 

3. I believe it to be a safer, more convenient and 
every way more satisfactory way than the old one. 

4. {a) I would suggest that a minimum area be 
fixed for a district from which a portion has been set off to 
form a new district. It is now provided that no district 
may be divided that does not contain more than an area 
of nine square miles, but if it does contain more, there 
is no limit set to the area that must be left. Two or three 
families situated in a corner not more than a square mile 
might contain the requisite number of fifteen persons of 
school age and all of the rest of the district might be de- 
tached to the ruin of the district. I would farther recom- 
mend that the number of persons of school age left in the 
old district from which a part has been taken to form a 
new one, should be twenty, instead of fifteen as the law 
now is. In my experience of last year I find evidence 
that there are not wanting persons who through evil in- 
tent would use any means within the letter of the law to 
damage a district that don't happen to be managed to their 
liking. 

5. I think that for third class certificates the examina- 
tion should only extend to the common English branches 
U. S. history and physiology. 

6. Fair, under the circumstances in ungraded schools, 
but far from what is desirable. In the graded schools quite 
satisfactory. 

7. One fine building has been erected in No. 27. In 
most of the districts there are comfortable frame buildings 
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and in those where the buildings are yet inferior provision 
is in general being made for the erection o( new houses. 
About half of the country schools have some pattern of im- 
proved seats and desks but in many the most miserable old 
benches are still retained. But littie attempts seem to be 
made to ornament the grounds in the country districts. 

8. Sparse population, short school year, frequent 
changes*of teachers, indifierence of parents, and directors, 
and the crudity and inexperience of teachers. 

9. The success of the school mainly depends upon 
the teacher. The superintendent has but little access to 
either directors or patrons in the country districts. What 
I have done has been principally by way of advice, encour- 
agement and stimulation of teachers and pupils When 
grave defects have appeared that directors could remedy I 
have endeavored to see them. The short, flying visits which 
superintendents are in the habit of making to districts af- 
ford them but little opportunity of learning the needs of the 
people, or of stimulating them into making their best efforts 
for the good of the schools. I have thought that a very 
good way would be for the superintendent to make appoint- 
ments and meet during the winter at their respective school 
houses, the patrons, and address them upon the wants of the 
schools and their duties toward them. 



UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 

Hon. Joseph C. Shattuck, 

Superintendent Public Instruction: 
Dear Sir : — In accordance with the provision of Sec- 
tion — of the act providing for the mafntenance of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, I herewith submit the following report 
for the years 1879 ^'^^ 1880: 

Whole number of pupils in attendance. .121 
University classes (proper) .......18 

Preparatory school 72 

Normal school 31 
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Of this number Colorado furnishes from counties as 
bllows : 

Arapahoe ^ 10 

Boulder 85 

Clear Creek 4 

Gilpin . , . 7 

Hinsdale I 

Lake 4 

Pueblo I 

Las Animas i 

Weld 2 

Other States: 

Illinois 2 

Iowa I 

Nebraska 2 

Total 121 

The total expenses for the two years ending October 
I, 1880, 1^23,899.08 as follows: 

Teachers 1^15,289.95 

Regents 1,153.80 

Janitor 1,168.55 

Fuel &3912 

Stationery, including Catalogues 278.76 

Furniture . . . . - 533-56 

Laboratory 2,521.40 

Library 1 00.90 

Building and Grounds 1,376.09 

Sundries and Insurance 536.95 

Total 23,899.08 

Respectfully Submitted, 

Junius Berkley, 

Secretary. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

This body meets annually at the State Capital. The 
last session was held Dec. 30 and 31, 1879, ^^ which time 
the following papers, among others, were read : 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 
Joseph A. Sewall, Boulder. 

In addressing you to-day I thought to avoid either of 
these two extremes : 

I would not select a subject too near home, one that 
smells too strong of the shop, for we are entitled to what 
so many are clamoring for, and regarding the more 
commonplace duties and drudgery of school work, we 
are all, I am sure, ready to join in the cry of the weary 
ones touching such matters, ** let us have a period of 
repose." 

Nor would I, on the other hand, select a subject so far 
removed from our common and constant interests as to be 
obliged, when through, to answer the question, "Well, 
what has all this to do with school-keeping and teaching ?'* 
But, rather, I would take heed to the advice of Horace, 
remembering the virtue of him who " holds fast to the 
golden mean." Therefore I have prepared a 

SHORT ESSAY ON INFLUENCE, 

saying something of this in a very general way, and then 
something of school influence especially. Not long ago I 
chanced to be in the office of one of your prosperous 
business men. The gentlemanly bookkeeper asked me if 
I would like to talk with a man in Golden. I thanked him, 
took the receiving instrument, and after the customary 
" Hello," " hello," and the reply, " Well," I said, "Why 
don't you run for supreme judge ?" and instantly came back 

the answer, " We have one Judge L here now, and 

that is enough." And I had heard a man speak full fifteen 
miles away. I was about to exclaim, " wonderful ! marvel- 
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ous !" or something of the sort, when it occurred to me 
that probably somebody had said that before, or if somebody 
had not said it, most anybody could say it, and so I held 
my peace. But I thought much about it, and finally came 
to the conclusion that there was nothing very wonderful or 
marvelous about it after all. 

You know that learned physicists tell us that at one 
time, long ago to be sure, that the whole solar system (may 
be the whole created universe) was one vast sphere of 
homogeneous, highly attenuated gas — filling all space. 

Well, it was a long distance from one side of this ball 
to the other. To contemplate even the radius is painful, 
and you know the diameter is twice the radius, and the cir- 
cumference more than thrice the diameter, and the super- 
ficial area and the cubic content — oh, dear ! why, if the 
imagination is pained by dwelling on the length of that 
radius it is lost completely in the effort to compass 
diameter, area and content — and so we stop short and say 
it was a famous great ball. 

Well, we know enough of matter and the laws of mat- 
ter to teach us that if any mass however small had been 
thrust against one side of this vast sphere of gaseous mat- 
ter, the impress made at the point of contact would have 
passed through all these millions and millions of miles and 
rippled the other side: 

Moreover, not only would an impression have been trans- 
mitted from molecule to molecule, but the particular kind 
of impression would have been faithfully borne to the anti- 
pode, and if the pulsations impinging on this side had been 
of such length, breadth and character as to have produced 
"Why don't you run for supreme judge ?" in due time on 
the other side, pulsations corresponding exactly in length, 
breadth and character would have come and produced 
" Why don't you run for supreme judge?" 

No molecule, no atom of all that vast sphere but what 
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responded quantitatively, and qualitatively, to the impression 
made. Well, the man in Golden, the wire, and the instru- 
ments and your humble speaker are nothing more nor less 
than parts and parcels of that original homogeneous, gas- 
eous sphere, thrown out of relation somewhat more by the 
process of organization, a kind of 

CIVIUZATION OF CHAOTIC MATTER, 

yet the same matter, and when matter received the impres- 
sions here in Denver that were transmitted to matter in 
Golden, I do not know, but I fancy that the last act, the 
conscious recognition by brain or nerve cells of that Golden 
man of the genesis of the impressions in my own brain, or 
the matter in me affecting the matter in him, I fancy, I say, 
that the matter there as it cognized the action of matter here 
might have exclaimed, " My long-lost brother, in the nebu- 
lous days we sat side by side, but when organization came, 
we were parted — the one sat on the right, the other on the 
left, or more literally, one in Denver and the other left in 
Golden." 

I read a page of Aristophanes, the frogs, perhaps, and 
laugh. Well, is it not strange that certain particles of mat- 
ter, that entered into the brain and nerve structure of Aris- 
tophanes, should, acting two thousand years ago, set up an 
action in the molcules of my brain to-day, and these acting 
in some way upon the fibres of the muscles of my face, 
cause certain of them to contract — and I laugh ? Now it is 
farther from Athens to Boulder than from Denver to Gold- 
en, and yet Aristophanes in Greece spoke to me two thous- 
and years ago, and to-day, here in Colorado, I heard him. 
How did I hear the man in Golden ? Why, he set matter 
vibrating there, and these vibrations were transmitted 
through matter to matter here in Denver. Aristophanes 
moved matters two thousand years ago, and the thought of 
his was produced in consequence of pulsations of matter in 
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the brain, transmitted to the muscles of his hand and arm 
as he wrote down the thought, and then the vibrating ether 
— the light waves modified as it or they impinged on the 
written or printed page reflects to my eye by like vibrations, 

SETTING UP ACTION 

in the matter of my eye, and in some way transmitted to 
my brain, producing a state of consciousness. And so I 
heard the man in Golden, just as I heard the man in Athens, 
and for aught I know, the very matter, acting to produce 
the comedy of the frogs ; in the nebulous age, reposed and 
pulsated close to the matter that was wrought upon in me 
when I laughed. 

When I speak to you here you understand that I with 
my organs of speech set the air into vibrations, which vibra- 
tions impinge on your ears, and you hear. I heard the 
. man in Golden just as you hear me. I hear Aristophanes 
in the same way. One is no more marvelous than the other. . 
The states of consciousness are produced by the influence 
of vibrating, pulsating matter, and when once a vibration or 
pulsation is set up it lasts forever. 

In the beginning a thrill of creative force was sent 
through and permeated the chaos, and the influence of that 
thrill, that creative word spoken has been felt and manifested 
through all the long ages. And sun and planet and satellite, 
earth, with its lands and its waters, the animal and the vege- 
table, the mastodon and the monad, the oak and the lichen, 
man and monerma, are but the orderly, organized ripples of 
the once great chaos. Sound and color, love and charity, 
hate and hope, and all the rest, are each and all, so far as we 
understand, but the effects, the influence of these orderly 
ripples of matter acted upon or influenced by that mighty 
power, that we name but do not understand. And so th^ 
work of the 

INVESTIGATOR OF NATURE 

is limited to the single inquiry — the relation of that some- 
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thing of which we know nothing, but call matter — ^to that 
something of which we know nothing, but call force, or 
briefly stated, the influence of force on matter. The quan- 
tity, the quality, the law. The difference between the solar 
system of to-day and the nebulous mass from which it is 
derived, is measured by the amount of influence of the or- 
ganic force acting upon the one and producing the other. 

The homogeneous has given place to the heterogeneous. 
Elements that were associated have been separated, and the 
communications which were or could have been easily kept 
up among the masses of matter, because of their continuity 
and juxtaposition, are now rendered difficult, because of the 
differentiation of the groups of elements, and we are now 
discovering how, with this new order of things, we may 
bring groups of elements, masses of matter, differing and 
separated, into closer relation, and the telephone is but an 
instrument for accomplishing such an end. 

Matter, like man, is ever sighing for the good old times, 
when all was common, and alike, when there was no caste, 
no class, when everybody knew every other body's business, 
and many modern inventions unwittingly look to such a re- 
sult, and thus art and nature co-operate in the work. The 
whole solar system — ^all the parts tend to rush together and 
form the mass, as of old, while the influence of that force 
we call centrifugal, alone stands in the way to prevent such 
a consummation and catastrophe. All the waters tend to fall 
into one common ocean — and then to rise and form one com- 
mon cloud of vapor — striving to bring back the good old 

time. 

IN the nebulous era 

the atoms of matter in the auditory apparatus and brain of 
my friend in Golden were exactly like the atoms in my ear 
and brain, and all the matter lying between us was of the 
same character, and the matter now constituting me was ag- 
itated, it affected the matter constituting him. Now the tel- 
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ephone has simply mended the link that was broken — re- 
stored the lost art of communicating. 

If the patent officers had gone back far enough in their 
investigations, neither Edison nor Bell could have obtained 
a patent. Matter, as we understand it, acts on matter, ev- 
erywhere and at all times. No mass, no molecule moves, 
but what all masses all molecules move. •The pebble that 
rolls down the embankment, breaks the former equilibrium 
or balance, and the whole material universe, each and every 
part,must change and adapt itself to the new order of things. 

I speak, and the air about me is thrown into pulsating 
waves — the temperature of the compressed wave is elevat- 
ed, changes are thus impressed on my immediate surround- 
ings, which must and do extend to the uttermost bounds. 

Water organizes into little spheres on the dusty floor 
and Neptune compels perturbations that were not under- 
stood till the great astronomer discovered or predicted the 
existence of the far outlying planet. 

THE AXIS OF OUR EARTH 

is declined just a little to the plane of the orbit, and un- 
equal day and night and the orderly and glorious succession 
of seasons result, and arctic cold and tropic heat are tem- 
pered to man's wants and necessities. 

The earth revolves and the atmosphere about it lags a 
little and the trade winds blow steadily, constantly, ever- 
lastingly. All changes from the minutest to the mightiest 
are caused by the influences of matter acting on its kind. 

The germinating plant drinks in the air and the 
moisture and locks the elements in seeming stable forms. 
The snow upon yonder mountain peak shall feed the stream 
that goes to irrigate the grain to give it great molecular 
motion, life, — and this inorganic snow thus whirled for a 
time into vital vortices in the wheat grains, shall in turn 
go to nourish and vivify muscle and brain — and will pro- 
claim itself in the acts of the laborer and in the word and 
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thought of the poet and scholar, and thus the cold, cold 
snow is the very fuel that generates the force, exercises 
the influence that frames thoughts that glow and coins 
words that burn. 

MATTER ACTING ON MATTTER, 

force coping with force influences, brings about all phe- 
nomena. On every form all existing influences have 
exerted their sway, gravitation, heat, electricity — the result 
is the issue of their action. 

The contour and shape of any great mountain is thus 
the record of everything that has effected or influenced 
its mass since the beginning of things. Its ancient peaks 
are the register of every summer sun, every frost, every 
falling rain, every sun ray that has gently kissed it, every 
zephyr, and every tornado blast. It is what it is because of 
these, and also the lichen that clings to some sheltered 
spot on the rock. Without the summer sun, the storm 
and the lightning, neither the mountain nor the lichen 
would be as or what they are — ^both are the children of 
these influences. 

Astronomers tell us that the sun is the most sublime 
object the eye can behold or the soul contemplate. The 
prodigious mass, compelling the planets to move in 
obedient circles around him — and yet he forgets not the 
humblest moss cup that clings to the wall — for he called 
it into existence by his heat and feeds it day by day with 
light. 

And the heart of the little moss cup beats because 
of the secret throbbing of the great heart so many mil- 
lions of miles away. Surely the sunbeam is the finger of 
God. 

OF MATERIAL THINGS. 

Not only is it true that matter acts upon, influences 
matter, and force produces impressions that are never lost, 
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influences the beginnings only of which we see, the end 
reaching to the eternities ; but the measure of the acts, the 
exact quantity of the forces acting, the extent of the 
influences exerted. Just so much matter will attract with 
just so much force. A given quantity of air acting on a 
given quantity of coal will produce a given quantity of 
heat, which heat acting as a working force will lift just so 
many pounds, so many feet. A given weight of zinc acting 
on a given weight of acid will generate a definite quantity 
of electricity. 

Moreover, matter acts in a manner neither mechanical 
nor chemical, and yet it acts with power. 

The sight of an antiquated bonnet, or ancient, old- 
fashioned form or pattern of dress, brings with it the 
wrinkled face of your mother, and with the coming of that 
face what a host of influences are operating ! 

That curl of faded hair, so carefully treasured, it may 
be among the leaves of the old family bible, as though the 
book was not too holy to be the casket of so precious a 
relic, brings with it the golden locks, the sparkling eye. 
the laughter-rippled face, and you feel the little arms 
clasping your neck and the generous, unselfish kiss upon 
your cheek, and the heart moans and tears fall as you come 
to realize the reality, or rather the phantom which that 
lock of faded hair called up. A bit of lustreless white 
ribbon you take up from its long resting place among 
your keepsakes, and as you gaze on it, lo ! all the air 
is merry with the ringing of the marriage bells. These 
material things, so small, so insignificant, acting on the 
physical senses, set up a train of influences in some way 
that move the soul to its profoundest depths. 

The deeds that men have done, the words that they 
have spoken, aye the very thoughts of them have impressed 
themselves on matter and in such a way that so long will 
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these acts, these words, these thoughts even, exert their 
influence, so long must they be felt. 

Phidias still is the sculptor and grand old Michael 
Angelo, wedded to his art, still lives and paints and 
chisels. Shakspeare's pen still is the instrument of the 
seer and the prophet of the human heart. " Give me liberty 
or give me death, " " with malice toward none, with charity 
for all," were words that once set the air into definite 
and measured vibrations, but these vibrations have been 
transmitted to a more subtle medium and their pulsa- 
tions beat in upon every true American heart and make it 
good and loyal. When that which was shall cease to 
influence that which is, annihilation has come and will 

reign. 

astronomers tell us 

that there are spots, varying in size and number, upon the 
sun, and now it has been discovered that these spots exert 
an influence upon the climate of our earth, and the charac- 
ter of the climate affects the crops, and a poor crop means 
poverty, and poverty begets disease and Crime, and so the 
student of social science must look for causes of conditions 
far beyond our little sphere. A little rain, more or less, on 
a Belgian plain, made St. Helena the prison house of the 
mightest military genius the world ever knew. 

I remember, when a student of medicine, that poor peo- 
ple brought their little children up from the dark alleys and 
damp sub-cellars of the great city to the clinic, and the 
skillful, great-hearted professor would say : "I have no 
medicine for these ills. The cure for these poor little ones 
is generated millions of miles away — set them in the sun- 
shine.'* And, as with trembling voice he said this, I thought 
an angel might have seen sunshine enshrined in the tear of 
sympathy that bedewed his cheek — s, sunshine that might 
mitigate if it could not cure. 

Now, if matter acts on matter and 
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physical force impresses itself 

upon masses, and physical force contends with physical 
force and yields results, and if matter acting through physi- 
cal force impresses that which we call soul or spirit, giving 
rise to a different and higher result, and again, spirit acting 
through some physical force impressing matter — when shall 
we fix the limit of influence ? 

If a sparrow may not fall without the Father's notice, 
if the hairs of our head are numbered, are we to conclude 
that the sparrow's fall is a mere isolated event and the hairs 
of our head numbered just out of idle curiosity, or rather, 
that each and everything is a related factor influencing every 
other factor ? "That all are but parts," etc., or as Bacon has 
it, " The highest link in the chain of nature is riveted to the 
throne of Jupiter." 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Every cause has produced its effects, every word spoken 
has made its impression, and nothing in the wide universe 
has the power to hold or conceal. 

There can be no secrets. Transmission and transmu- 
tation are the process of nature — there is no secreting. 

The trade winds we understand to be produced by well 
understood causes, and are evidently controlled by fixed 
laws. But are the more variable winds of temperate lati- 
tudes controlled by no law ? Are they accidental or fortuit- 
ous ? Where shall we draw the line dividing the region 
presided over by law and that territory not so controlled ? 

So as we are enabled to see and understand how some 
causes acting exert a wide and powerful influence, can dis- 
cover the relation between causes and effects, are we to infer, 
would it be reasonable to conclude, that any cause, any act, 
any word, any thought could be without effects following ? 
^ I do not know as what I have said proves that every 
good act done, every good word spoken, every good aspira- 
tion of the human soul exerts influences that are good, but 
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from what I know to be true in the sphere of matter and 
physical force, I am abundantly satisfied, I know that light 
impresses the sensitive plate of the photographer and gives 
to us the images of those we love — electricity bears mes- 
sages of joy or sorrow thousands of miles away, even be- 
neath the deep sounding sea. And so I believe that in the 
sphere of the spiritual ever>' true prayer is answered, every 
noble and uplifting aspiration brings down a blessing, even 
the prayers to the saints must be answered in. the spirit in 
which such prayers are uttered. One of America's great 

physicists tells us 

that " if on a cold, polished piece of metal any object, as a 
wafer, for instance, be laid, and the metal then be breathed 
upon, and when the moisture has had time to disappear, the 
wafer be thrown off, upon the now polished surface, the 
most critical inspection can discover no trace of any form. 
If we breathe upon it a spectral figure of the wafer comes 
into view, and this may be done again and again — nay, even 
more, if the polished metal be carefully piit aside, where 
nothing can deteriorate its surface, and be so kept for many 
months, (I have witnessed it even after a year) on breath- 
ing again upon it the shadowy form emerged." 

A shadow never falls upon the wall without leaving 
thereupon its permanent trace — a trace which might be made 
visible by resorting to the proper processes. 

Now, surely the mind of the child is more sensitive to 
impressions than the cold polished metal, or the dead wall. 
And it may be that the processes for determining and 
measuring the impressions made will often need to be more 
refined even than those necessary in the former case, yet 
there can be no doubt but what the impress is made. 

IT IS ASKED SOMETIMES, 

you know, does it pay to educate. The answer is clear and 
decided with me, and I am sure that were it possible to 
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keep school and give no instruction, teach no reading, arith- 
metic, geography, etc., and still keep school, it would pay 
to educate. The influence of fixed habits of conduct — the 
orderly coming in and going out — the cheerful observance 
of rules and regulations, the yielding of the will to the 
better and wiser willing of the teacher — all these tend 
mightily to fit the children to become true American 
citizens. 

The influence of the worthy teacher in these directions 
is worth all that our schools cost, and the knowledge 
obtained is thrown in. 

Every act, every word, every gesture, ever}'^ thought 
even, exerts an influence upon the susceptible mind of the 
child, and if they be good, as they for the most part aref, who 
can estimate their value ? Who will be willing to annul 
such influence? I know that the good, conscientious, suc- 
cessful teacher is ready to, and does declare, " I have talked 
the best I know how to my boys, I have set good examples, 
I have tried hard to entertain good thoughts, I have ever 
prayed devoutly for these boys, and yet they are not all 
angels, some of them are real bad boys, and my labor is 
fruitless. I do not believe, the labor is lost. No, no, good 
has been done and no good can perish — good done is seed 
sown, and He who gives the early and the latter rain will 
give the increase.'* 

THE INFLUENCE EXERTED 

cannot fail to produce its legitimate results. 

A single force acting on a body will cause that body 
to move in a right line, but if another force acts upon it, 
the course or direction will be changed. If many are act- 
ing, each in a different direction, to determine the exact 
course of the body might be a somewhat difficult problem 
in the composition and resolution of forces, but one thing 
is certain, the force that would, acting alone, carry the body 
6 
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in a straight line, ever exerts influence in that direction, and 
though a million other forces are acting in a million dif- 
ferent directions, the effect or influence of the original or 
first single force will be felt and will modify all the rest, 
and what is true of any one of tiiese million, is true of all. 

MAN*S CONDUCT IN THIS WORLD 

is the result of multitudinous influences or forces — some of 
them are apparent — some hidden even from our keenest 
ken. 

But every good influence tends to bear him in the right 
direction, and to oppose or modify at least those influences 
that are not good, and which tend to thrust him down. Let 
us, then, be not weary in well-doing. 



HOW FAR SHOULD THE STATE EDUCATE? 

David Boyd, Greeley. 

How far upwards is the intent of the question asked, 
and to which we venture to make reply. In some countries, 
such as England, the question would be, how far down- 
wards should the State educate ? There the gi«eat Univer- 
sities and Preparatory Schools like Harrow, Eton and 
Rugby are managed by the State principally in the interest 
of a State church. The extension of State education to the 
people is now, in England, one of the live political issues of 
the day. On the other hand, in the United States, the free 
education of the youth of the whole people under State 
management, supported by general taxation, is a measure 
so generally accepted as right by all parties that no political 
issue can be made on it. Still there are not wanting able 
jurists who condemn all State education as unjust, yes, as i an k 
communism. These men have high notions in regard to 
the absolute right of the individual in and to his private 
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property, and consequently very restricted notions in 
reference to the powers of the State over private property. 
" The State, " say they, " exists only for the protection of 
life and property. So much property, and even so much 
life as is absolutely necessary to secure life and property in 
general, may be used by the State. '* When it goes farther 
even though the step taken be to further the well-being of 
all the people of the State, it is said the State is passing 
outside of its proper sphere by forcing the more wealthy to 
contribute to the support of the less wealthy ; and the argu- 
ment made in favor of State education impliedly grants 
this assumption of the restricted sphere of State super- 
vision. The stock argument is, " It is cheaper to educate 
than to take care of criminals ; it is cheaper- to build school 
houses than prisons ; it is cheaper to pay teachers than to 
pay policemen and prison guards. " It is very doubtful if 
the above dicta are true, nor need they be at all true and 
yet leave sufficient reason for State education. The prop- 
erty of which any individual stands possessed, has become 
his to an amazingly limited extent through his own indi- 
vidual efforts. Each is but an insignificant member of the 
intricately complex body of modern civilized society. Has 
he made his wealth by manufacturing? Then he has been 
turning to his advantage the discoveries and inventions of 
the ages, the skill inherited or acquired by the masses of 
men \\hom he uses. The same is true be he engaged in 
agriculture or commerce. Says an able recent writer: 
"The growth of population, the increase and exten- 
sion of exchanges, the discoveries of science, 
the march of invention, the spread of educa- 
tion, the improvement of government, the ameliora- 
tion of manners, have all a direct tendency to in- 
crease the productive power of labor — not of some labor 
but of all labor ; not in some departments of industry but 
in all departments of industry ; for the law of the produc- 
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tion of wealth in society is the law of each for all and all 
for each. " It is only through reciprocal relations with the 
masses of men that surround each, that each acquires and 
holds what he has. The superior knowledge and skill of a 
particular community, gives him who knows how to turn it 
to account, advantages which he could have in no other 
community. This knowledge and skill must be maintained 
or the community looses its vantage ground among the oth- 
er communities of the nation. The same is true of any 
one nation in the family of nations. In the complex civil- 
ized world of to-day there is going on a struggle for supre- 
macy in which struggle intelligence is the force that tells. 
Not the intelligence of a few, of the leaders, but the intelli- 
gence of the masses. Every new invention requires addi- 
tional knowledge, skill, tact and patience for its utilization. 
Hence, the preservation of the wealth already in existence 
is as nothing compared with the preservation of efficiency of 
the agencies by which that wealth is constantly produced. 
Therefore if it be a function of the state to protect property, 
much more ought it to be the function of the state to keep 
in constant vigor the agencies by which wealth is produced. 
Enlightened, educated men and women are needed more 
and more in the production of wealth. These cannot be 
produced daily as we need them. This intellectual culture 
we have received as a gift from the past. If it would not 
be seen perish from the earth we must supply it to the gen- 
eration that is to succeed us in life's struggles and work. 
The wise man provides not only for the needs of the day 
but lays in store for the future. Much more the wise na- 
tion ; for the nation never dies, and the glory of any age is 
less in what it has actually accomplished, than in the pro- 
gressive tendencies it has originated, and the foundations 
for future improvement it has laid deeply and securely. 

But a very little observation will show us that it is a 
very one-sided view to take of the matter — this setting up 
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the cost of taking care of criminals, etc., as a measure of 
the value of general intelligence and virtue. There is a 
sense of tranquility and security experienced by the man 
of wealth, living in an enlightened, orderly and self-re- 
strained community, such as neither bolts, nor bars, nor 
police force, can secure for him, amongst an ignorant, dis- 
orderly and revolutionary people. 

But wealth-makmg and the security of wealth aside, is 
not the very presence of liberally educated men and wom- 
en a source of enjoyment to the man of wealth, leisure and 
refinement, surpassing anything that his wealth can pur- 
chase ? Hence, we constantly see men of wealth and re- 
finement retiring into neighborhood, characterized by in- 
telligence, order and social progress. It is true that these 
things have but little value in the eyes of the completely 
sordid and selfish rich man. But the views of such on 
these matters are hardly worth respecting. If anyone re- 
gards wealth as the chief good, as an end and not as a 
means to a higher end, a means to refined happiness and 
well being for himself and his fellowmen, then such a one is 
as demonstrably a fool as the prodigal who wastes wealth 
in sordid and mean pursuits. Such rich men have been the 
butt of the ridicule and satire of the ethical literature of 
all ages and nations. 

But aside from the mere presence of liberality, educated 
men and women in a community, giving it an aroma and 
flavor of refinement such as wealth alone cannot purchase 
or bestow ; their abilities are usually of a kind to promote 
its highest wellbeing. For a large part of the work which 
they do for their fellows Jthey receive no pay whatever, or if 
paid at all, rarely adequately. The whole tendency of a 
liberal education is towards generosity of soul, and help- 
fulness of purpose. I know of no atmosphere so con- 
genial to the growth of largeheartedness in the youthful 
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disposition, as that which circulates in college halls. The 
liberalizing studies in which the students are engaged, t he 
high-souled, noble-purposed instructors that are usually 
guiding them, together with the companionship of the elite 
of the youth of the land — all conspire in helping to build 
up a character, generous, truthful, trustful and eager for the 
promotion of righteousness and beneficence among men. It 
is true that contact with the stern, harsh and often deceitful 
practical world struggling for wealth and power, not unfre- 
quently makes sad discord in the harmony of this nicely 
toned soul-music, and disfigures the perfect proportions of 
their cherished ideals, born in a more congenial climate of 
fructifying physic sunlight. Yet rarely, if ever, quite die 
out these generous impulses nor a faith in the higher possi- 
bilities attainable by well directed effort. 

Whether all this either pays the state which I am sup- 
posing furnishes them free educational opportunities, or 
themselves for the years of youthful prime exhausted m its 
pursuit, depends wholly upon what we are prepared to call 
pay. If we are to reckon this only in wages that may be 
computed in national currency, then the pay is doubtful. 
But since money rightly viewed is not an end of human 
endeavor but only a means to secure human happiness and 
welfare, then surely the eulture of which we speak not only 
pays him who is in possession of it, but also those upon 
whom its genial light is shed. It is a sunlight of the soul 
bathing in beauty and stimulating into blossom or ripened 
fruitage, whatever is richest, noblest, or most endearing in 
humanity. Then surely it ought to be the highest pride of 
a people the rearing of this choicest and rarest of fruits, a 
wholesome and vigorous moral and intellectual human 
culture. 

That the vast body of men whose opinions are worth 
regarding, so consider it, is evident since we so fondly 
cherish the memory of those spots here and there on the 
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earth where it appeared from time to time in luxuriance of 
growth. Such was Athens in the age of Pericles, Rome, 
in the age of Augustus, Florence in the time of Medici, 
France, in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, England in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, and Germany in. the r<?aj]f« 
of Goethe. }Ience our argument is that the State, regard- 
less of any end ulterior to this culture itself, and the fruits 
that it brings forth in the happinesss and well-being of 
humanity, should furnish' the largest possible opportunity 
for the highest possible culture of the largest possible num- 
ber of the youth of her people that can be urged to 
accept it. 

But on the other hand I contend it is not the duty of 
the State to furnish a so-called practical education at all. 
There will always be a large enough crowd shouldering its 
way into the bread-and-butter professions, and the money- 
making trades. You will find a hundred men to appreciate 
an art by which a dollar may be earned, to one who will be 
able to value a devotion to truth for its own sake, or the 
worship of the beautiful as the sole reward for a ceaseless 
search after the light of its countenance. 

Hence I deem it not advisable to do as Michigan is 
doing, educating freely or nearly so, young men and 
women for the professions of law and medicine. For not 
only are these lucrative professions, which are sure enouhg 
to be crowded, without any special inducements being offered, 
but an over abundance in either profession is a detriment 
rather than an advantage to any community. For in this 
case, we have a reversal of the rule of political economy, 
that the price is equal to the ratio of demand divided by 
supply. For the more there are of either profession com- 
pared with the business to be done, the higher must be the 
fees to live well and grow rich, as the practitioners of either 
profession generally succeed in doing. For practically 
speaking there is no competition in either profession. But 
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here I would not be misunderstood as denying that both 
professions are adorned with men of culture devoted to 
science and to the progress of the race. But this has 
nothing to do with the practice of either profession per se. 
The reward for the practice of either, is as obviously so 
many dollars as is that of the brick-layer. 

But there is yet another profession, that of teacher of 
religion, which rests upon wholly other grounds. From 
the generally acknowledged beneficient character and results 
of its work, and its insufficient appreciation and remunera- 
tion it would appear especially to deserve the patronage of 
the state. But such are the intricacy, ambiguity and all but 
unknowableness of the dogmas with which religion seems 
hopelessly bound up, that no agreement seems possible 
among the advocates of opposing creeds. Hence the estab- 
lishment by the state of a general school of theology is 
impracticable. If the state undertook it at all it would have 
to sustain as many separate theological schools as there are 
denominations. There would be no economy in this and it 
is not needed, since religious zeal, to its praise be it said, 
has ever been equal to the task of furnishing seminaries 
wherever needed. 

This is the relation in which the state stands to theo- 
logical education in America. In nearly all other countries 
it is different. A national creed and form of worship are 
the inheritance of all nations who have grown up from bar- 
barism to civilization on their own soil. Uniformity in faith 
and practice can only prevail in these things, during the 
infancy of the growth of reason. Hence a national church 
must have its tap root deeply hid in an age of ignorance 
and credulity. But with the growth of reason grows dis- 
sent. A particular type of dissent may overturn the here- 
ditary church and establish itself in its place as episcopacy 
did Catholicism in England. Now, wherever there has 
grown up a national church there has grown up with it the 
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church theological school. All the older universities of 
Europe originated in this way. They had but one end in 
view — the training of the religious teacher of the national 
church. When dissent came, it had to train its own preach- 
ers at its own expense. However, if a sect became formid- 
able by the number, intelligence and audacity of its follow- 
ers its claims came gradually to be regarded and the dis- 
senting theological school was in part supported by the 
state. This is the case with the Presbyterian colleges of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Catholic college of Min- 
outh, Ireland, has also a royal grant. But the great uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge still remain the seminaries 
of the National Church. No one can be admitted without 
subscribing to the thirty-nine Articles of the English church. 
It is now proposed to secularize these universities, but such 
a consummation is not to be expected in many a day, though 
the tide is setting unmistakably in that direction. 

In the United States the beginnings are totally differ- 
ent, and the result of totally different character. In their 
early settlement these United States may be regarded as the 
asylum of the oppressed dissent of nearly all the nations of 
Europe. Hence they brought with them the practice of 
dissent in reference to higher schools of learning. We have 
seen that that was for each sect to establish its own theolog- 
ical schools supported by private beneficence. This is the 
origin of all the earlier colleges of the United States. They 
originated in the necessity felt for an educated ministry of 
the gospel. The vast extent of the territory occupied by 
the people, the great number of sects meeting at length 
and mingling everywhere, have given rise to the establish- 
ment of so large a number of institutions striving to furnish 
the higher education that the resources and energies ex- 
pended bear but an insignificant part of the fruit, that might 
be brought forth could these be concentrated at fewer points. 

The State University is wholly different in its origin 
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and purport. Finding it impossible to teach the creeds of 
all the sects inhabiting a state, there was nothing left it but 
to ignore all of them. However, it found the sectarian col- 
lege in the field, and around it were gathered some of the 
dearest memories of the most cultivated part of the people. 
From this results two evils to the State University. First, 
there is a disposition on the part of the more religious mem- 
bers of the different sects to oppose the State Universities 
on the ground that the education given there must be un- 
religious, which in their eyes is about as bad as to be irre- 
ligious. It is only natural that each sect should desire that 
its own youth should cling to the faith of its fathers. But 
this is scarcely to be hoped for, except it is kept under the 
denominational influence during the plastic period of mental 
development. Hence the State University has scarcely 
checked the tendency of the denominational colleges to 
increase and multiply. But does not this prove the want of 
faith of each sect in the potency of its own creed, when 
brought face to face on a fair field with no favors confronted 
by the spirit of scientific method ? 

The other evil bequeathed to the new State University 
by the sectarian college is the so-called classic course of 
study. Since the sacred books of the Christian religion were 
written originally in languages long since dead, any thorough 
knowledge of these books presupposes a knowledge of these 
languages. Hence no one can deny the importance of the 
study, of these languages to the Christian theologian. But 
with the study of the languages naturally grew up a study 
of the literature not sacred, also contained "in these lan- 
guages. But these Pagan authors, at first taken up with a 
trembling hand and read with a palpitating heart by the 
pious monk in his cell during the Middle Ages, have now 
fairly usurped the place of Saints Chrysostom, Jerome and 
Augustine, and nearly that of John, Paul and Luke. But 
why should this be so ? Why should a knowledge of Pagan 
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classic culture be considered of so much importance in the 
formation of modern Christian culture ? For do we npt 
hear it from every pulpit in the land that all our culture 
' worthy of the name is due to the Christian religion, and a 
direct out-come of the teachings and spirit of the Bible ? 
Even all the learning and worth of the great modern 
scientific skeptics are sweepingly set down as the fruit of 
Christianity. Yet these men insist that our youth shall 
read Homer and Plato, and Aristotle and Virgil and Cicero 
in the original, but are perfectly satisfied that Moses and 
Solomon and David and Isaiah be only read in a translation 
nearly three hundred years old ! 

Almost in the same breath we are told by these Chris- 
tian divines that our culture is wholly Christian, and that 
no other course of study will yield the same rich ripe fruit 
of culture that a study of the Pagan classics will. Surely 
it is not meant that the Homeric poems are in any way due 
to the teachings of Jesus, and would it not be more chrono- 
logical to say that Plato influenced Paul than vice versaf 
But it is only this winter that I heard a distinguished Chris- 
tian divine, in a public lecture, affirm that the germinal 
ideas of Greek and Roman culture were received from the 
Hebrews. Is it not a little strange that the Jews, who as a 
nation, furnished the germinal ideas which produced the 
creations of Phidias and Appelles, the poems of Pindar and 
Homer, the dramas of ^Eschylus and Srphocles, the ora- 
tions of Cicero and Demosthenes, and the philosophies of 
the Academy and the Stoa, should never have produced 
themselves in their own land anything resembling these 
Greek and Roman masterpieces ? Why did they leave 
nothing in their own tongue worthy to ht studied by our 
youth in the original as a means of culture ? 

Now when W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, advocates the 
study of the classics, he does it for better reasons. Says 
he, in a lecture lately delivered upon the place of Greek 
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and Latin in modern education, " We kindled the torches 
of our institution, the watch fires of our civilization at their 
sacred flames." Admitted. But what has that to do with 
studying their languages ? For admitting that language i» 
an institution, as Whitney insists that it is, still plainly our 
language we did not get from either Greece or Rome. 
Neither language is genative to ours. Structurally our 
language and theirs are antithetic. They are synthetic, 
much declined languages, ours is an analytic, almost wholly 
undeclined language. What value there is at all in the 
study of these languages is found in the contrast they of- 
fer, not in their generative relation. Historically and 
philologically they and their descendants, French, Spanish, 
Italian and modern Greek are cousins to our own, in our 
family of languages. Ours traces back its pedigree through 
the Low-German to the Sanscrit, the common parent of 
all. The Icelandic Sagas are the linguistic link between 
Tennyson's Maud and the Sanscrit Vedas, and not the 
poems of Hesiod. 

Still, admitting, as I most assuredly do, that most of 
our institutions are rooted in Grecian and Roman culture ; 
yet, what has that to do with studying their languages? 
Indeed, it appears to me that this is about the best device 
imaginable to keep our youth from a knowledge of these 
institutions. Every classic student knows that nearly all he 
learned about the institutions of these two peoples, he 
learned, not from reading the classic authors, but from the 
study of histories written in his own tongue by a modem 
scholar. I venture to assert that two years spent in reading 
Grote's and Curtius' Greece, and Mommsen's and Gibbon's 
Rome, together with translations of the principal classic 
authors would make one not only ten times better acquaint- 
ed with their institutions, but will give him a far better in- 
sight into the spirit and scope of their civilizations than would 
three times that length of time spent in classical studies. 
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Indeed I believe that the value we attach to our own 
translations of the classics is largely due to the labor it 
costs us. We read over an obscure sentence. At first it 
refuses to yield up to us its contained thought. We read 
it over again and again. We consult grammar, lexicon, and 
notes. At length the light of the contained thought flashes 
upon the mind. We feel as if we had made a discovery. 
We over appreciate it because of the toil it costs us. 

But it will be said will not knowledge gained in this 
"way live longer in the memory ? My own experience is 
against it. And there are good reasons. The mind is so 
much occupied with the difficulty of the construction that 
the value of the thought impression is impaired. That 
thought may have its best effect it is as necessary that it 
have a clear linguistic medium to pass through, as that a 
sunbeam should pass for its best effect through a cloudless 
sky. 

But then we will be told by the advocates of classical 
studies that their value depends not at all upon the knowledge 
gained or retained, but upon the discipline they afford. 
Well, what is there about the study of language as such 
that makes it so peculiarly a disciplinarian study ? 

I suppose it will be granted that a well disciplined mind 
is one which has all its faculties developed to their highest 
point of efficiency. We may enumerate these as percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, attention, reason, practical judg- 
nient, taste and power of expression. 

It is agreed upon all hands that the natural sciences are 
the best field in which to develope the perception and culti- 
vate the spirit of observing and experimenting. -But on the 
other hand much is claimed for drill in language as giving 
power ^nd efficiency to the memory. Certainly it furnishes 
the memory with plenty of pabulum. But is it a wholesome 
3ild nourishing food ? Is not the knowledge of endless 
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'grammatical forms /er se about as worthless trash as can be 
crammed into the storehouse of the mind, and when there 
more likely to burden and enslave than to refresh, awaken 
and stimulate ? Indeed I know of no better process fur 
quenching the susceptibilities of the soul. It is a feeding 
upon husks and chaff, fitted to dwarf and stunt'the unfold- 
ing powers, blight in their embryo any germs of original 
genius that may be at the core beginning to quicken into 
life. In regard to imagination this tread-mill drill of Latin 
and Greek grammar is the best kind of a wet-blanket to 
throw around its incipient flame. I believe this practice 
has done more to quench the light and heat of this divinest 
attribute of the mind than has all the other devices invented 
by priestly cunning. It was as truly fortunate for Burns 
and Shakspeare that they knew but little Latin and less 
Greek, as it was unfortunate for Ben. Jonson and Bently 
that they knew too much. 

While in regard to attention much may be claimed for 
the beneficial effects of the effort to translate obscure and 
intricate passages of the classics, still, I hold that the high- 
er mathematics and metaphysics are the best mental gym- 
nastic for that purpose. If it were for no other reason than 
this I should hold this ground, because you can be more 
sure of keeping the student to the hard work in mathemat- 
ics and metaphysics. The one difficult thing in language 
learning which the student can best evade is translation. 
Even though he do not have recourse to an English trans- 
lation, still the notes of many editors are so numerous and 
injudicious that there is really but liftle hard work left the 
student to do ; and although such editors are not usually 
allowed in the class room of the best colleges, still the 
students rarely fail to have them in their private rooms, and 
their use is an open secret. But here it is worth while to 
observe that after all, this capital power of the mind is 
largely dependent upon organic physical conditions. It is 
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closely connected not only with the state of the brain and 
nerve cells, but upon that of the stomach and liver. I 
never knew a dyspeptic man who could fix for any great 
length of time the concentrated energies of his mind upon 
an obscure and intricate subject. Yet this is the power, 
taken with imagination, which especially enables one to 
achieve success in the struggle for intellectual supremacy. 

As to reason, since no one claims a high place for lan- 
guage learning in developing this faculty, it may here be 
passed over. The same is true of the practical judgment 
which is developed by contact with men and affairs and the 
least possible by any of the studies of the schools. There 
yet remains literary taste and power of expression. For 
the cultivation of both of these a study of the classic 
authors will be claimed as par excellence superior to all 
others. But here again I must differ. Literary taste and 
facility of expression cannot be so well cultivated by study- 
ing forms of expression remote from our own, and idioms, 
which if literally rendered, would be barbarous. To trans- 
late the classic thought in the classic idioms is a constant 
temptation, and it is rarely resisted. To acquire a correct 
taste and a power of expression at once forceful and elegant, 
we must study Shakspeare and Tennyson, not Sophocles 
and Virgil.Burke and Webster, not Cicero and Demosthenes,- 
Macaulay and Hawthorne, not Longinus and Theucydides^ 

So upon the whole, for the object in view, the narrow 
religious spirit which is especially represented by Romanism 
is right, in confining the studies of the young chiefly to 
language and insisting upon reading in an unknown tongue, 
rather than in translations, the literature of the ancients. It 
is the best of soporifics for the awakening spirit of inquirj . 
Protestantism departed from this in the case of the Bible, 
because she wanted the people to know it. She did differ- 
ently in respect to the ancient classics, it might be inferred 
because she did not want the people to become too familiar 
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with a culture antagonistic to her own. The Protestant 
translations of the Bible have been of the highest import- 
ance in developing modern European languages. A like 
attention given to translating the classics would have had 
equally beneficial results. 

But misunderstand me not as opposing the study of 
language. This ought to hold a place not only in the Uni- 
versity but also in the High School. But in the schools of 
the not remote future the study of the science of language — 
that is comparative philology, will supercede the exclusive 
study of two dead languages. Max MuUer, Whitney, Grimm 
and Bopp will be the authors that will take the place of 
Kuner and Crosby, Harkness and Zumpt. 

But now in conclusion let me say that there is one pro- 
fession to which the state is under obligations to furnish it 
with a free education. It is the profession of teacher. Just 
as when a state undertakes to manage the military affairs of 
a nation, it is bound to give special drill and instruction to 
the army oflRcers, so when it undertakes education it is alike 
bound to train and discipline the teachers who are " drilling 
the raw world in the march of mind." 

For the common school teacher there is needed the Nor- 
nial, supplemented by the High School ; and for the 
teachers of these latter there is needed the University. 
This demand alone will require a large number of persons 
to be furnished with the higher education, since we can 
expect that only a small percentage of graduates under even 
the best training, will prove themselves competent teachers. 
But besides this, as we have before stated, the State should 
furnish the amplest opportunity for pushing forward, en- 
couraging, sustaining, and vivifying whatever high-born 
desire is manifested in the common school and the high 
school. Let the spirit of inquiry, criticism, and the search 
for truth.be encouraged to grow, and have free scope, modi- 
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fied, soltened and chastened, however, by a reverence for 
the great and the good who have suffered or achieved as 
martyrs or heroes. Then the higher departments of learn- 
ing will no longer be repressive of genius and originality 
but their true almce matres. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 

1880-1882. • 



County. 



Namk. 



Post-Officr. 



-A.rapahoe i W. F. Bcnneckc 



C. W. Bowman . . 
Rev. L. S. Cornell 
Geo. L. Smith . . . 
H. Montague . . . 
T. M. Finley . . . 



iScnt 

fioulder 

Chaffee 

Clear Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla Charles John .... 

Custer ' ^^' ^' M. Parker. . 

Douglas J W Higgins .... 

Elbert B.C. Killin 

El Paso ' J. P- Easterly .... 

Fremont S. B. Minshall . . . 

Gilpin ].S. Dormer .... 

Grand , W. M. McQueary . . 

Gunnison Dr. N. Jemiings. . . 

Hinsdale I E. D. Bouton .... 

I 
I 

Huerfano i Rev. A. H. Quillian . 

Jefferson j Rev. T. L. Bellam. . 

Lake i B. F. Jay 

La Plata i J* F Hechtman . . . 

Larimer Dr. W. B. Sutherland 

I Las Animas ' J. W. Douthitt . . , 

1 Ouray CM. Hoge 

I I 

Park M.J. Bartley .... 

Pueblo A. B. Patton .... 



J. L. Howe 



Rio Grande 

Routt 

Saguache 

San Juan 

Summit i ^' Storms 

Weld i David Boyd 



Robert Voclkel .... 
H. O. Montague. . . 



Denver. 

West Las Animas. 

Boulder. 

Centerville. 

Idaho Springs. 

Alamosa. 

Ft. Garland. 

Rosita. 

Castle Rock. 

Middle Kiowa. 

Colorado Springs. 

Canon City. 

Central City. 

Hot Sulphur Springs. 

Gunnison. 

Lake City. 

Walsenburg. • 

Golden. 

Leadville. 

Parrott City. 

Loveland. 

Trinidad. 

Ouray. 

Fairplay. 

Pueblo. 

Del Norte. 

Cotton Creek. 

Silverton. 

Breckenridge. 

Greeley. j 
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TABLE IX. 



FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1879. 



Receipts. 



Receipts. 



Expendi- 
tures. 



1. Balance on hand September ist, 1878 

2. Amount received from general fund 

3. Amount received from special fund 

4. Amount received from building fund 

5. Amount received from all other sources . . . 



6. Total receipts 

Expenditures. 

7. Teachers* wages 

8. Current expenses 

9. Sites, buildings, furniture, etc. 
lo. Temporary loans paid 



1 1. Total expenditures. 



t9. Balance on hand August 31st, 1879. 



f 34>I56 74 

i 

II9.418 79! 

95»674 89 
15,704 41 

44.543 82 
$309,498 65 



$153*144 36 
36,099 76 

40,157 97 
34»9^8 79 

$264,370 88 
45»>27 77 



Totals $309,498 65 $309,498 65 



no 
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TABLE X. 



FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1880. 



Receipts. 



I REcmirts. j ^"t"?'" 

TURKS. 



I 

1. Balance on hand September ist, 1879. : $ 37«6i4 92 

I 

2. Amount received from general fund j 182,335 63 

3. Amount received from special fund 154,006 60 

4. Amount received from building fund 94>937 70 



5. Amount received from all other sources . . 



6. Total receipts 

Expenditures. 

7. Teachers' Wages 

8. Current Expenses 

9. Sites, buildmgs, furniture, etc. 
10. Temporary loans paid 



1 1. Total expenditures ^ 

12. Balance on hand August 31st, 1880 .... 



Totals. 



53.695 81 



$522,580 66 



$522,580 66 



$186,425 55 

47*253 '31 
115,922 17 

45.925 78 

1395.526 8i 
127,053 85 

$522,580 66 
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TABLE XII. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Skewing the number of districts using the text books tunned^ 

in five leading branches. 



COUNTIBS. 


Rbading. 


AKXTHMBTtC. 


Grammas. 


Gbogr 


'y. History. 


• 


a 


1 

a 
a 

< 


• 


■ 


• 

M 




• 


• 

X 


• 

1 

a 
'$ 


•S 

1 ■% 


Guyot. 

Barnes. 

Venable. 
Ridpath. 


Arapahoe . . 
Bent 


. i6 


3 

a 


z 


ao 
'46 

• • 

6 

z 
3 

3 
ai 

4 
la 

• • 

4 

• • 

• • 

z 

a 

27 

• • 

7 
«9 

«9 

a 

• • 

a 

• 

m • 

• • 

• • 

32 
333 


2 
3 

• • 

8 

3 

• • 

• • 

5 

• m 

4 i 

Z3 i 

l\ 

. . 1 

• • 

4 

• • 

7 

z 

3 1 
1 

• « 1 

a 

• • 

«4 

• • 

• • 
3 

4 
70 


5 

5 

• • 

• • 

• • 
m m 

4 

3 

• m 

3 

z 

zo 

z 

3 
33 


»3 

• • 

t 

3 
3 

J 

5 
X5 

3 

5 

1 . . 

• • 

• • 


6 4 

. . 3 


4 

3 
z 

• • 

3 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

4 
* 

z 
z 

z 


xs xz 
« 5 

1 : 

6 . 

z . 

. . 9 

5 1 3 

8Z 1 . 

3 3 

33 

6 6 

4 X 

• • • 

• • • 

. . z 

3 • 
37 . 


z Z3 3 . 

. . . 4 . 
. 39 . z 

..... 
z 5 . . 
z z . z 

• • » • • 

X 3 . . 
. 3Z . . 

4 . . 

. Z3 . . 
. 3 3 . 

. 5 . . 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

z . . 

• • • • • 

.37 . . 

. 7 . . 

4 . • 

. zo . . 

• • • • • 

3 Z . 

3 '6 ; ! 

6 . . . . 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

. . . . 1 . 
z . . 

39.. 

Z4 z6z zz 3 


Boulder . . . 
Chaffee . . . 
Clrar Creek . 
Conejos . . . 
Costilla . . . 
Custer . . . 
Douglas . . . 
Elbert. . . . 
El Paso . . . 
Fremont. . . 
Gilpin .... 
Grand .... 
Gunnison . . 
Hinsdale , . 


: i 

4 
z 

: I 

. 3Z 

. zz 

30 
3 

• 4 

• • • 

.1 . . 


• • 

• • 

• • 

9 

a 

• • 

4 

a 
a 


3 
X 


3 
4 

• • 

• • 

6 
5 

• • 

• • 

z 
8 

z 

• • 

• • 

• • 

.' • 

7 

z 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

• • 

• • 

m m * 

• • 


Huerfano . . 
Jefferson. . . 
Lake . . . «. 
La Plata. . . 
Larimer . . . 
1 Las Animas . 
Ouray .... 
Park .... 
Pueblo . . . 
Rio Grande . 
Routt .... 
Saguache . . 
San Juan . . 
Summit . . . 
Weld .... 

Total 


. . . 

. . . 

• 3 

. 37 

7 

: .1 

: 1 

• • . 
to 

• • • 

m • • 

• • • 

• • • 

: d 

. 366 


3 

• • 

3 

z 

33 


5 

4 
zo 


3 i • • 

r. ■■ 


3 

«7 
9 
3. 

• • 

5 

• • 

• • 
m • 

• • 

a 
X3 

.«9 


• • 

X 


* • 

3 


z8 ! 
Z9 . 

* • 

• • 

Z3 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


8 
z8 


4 
47 


3 
36 


35 3 
346 40 



This list is not complete, but shows the books in most common use. 
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Department of Public Instruction, 

Denver, Colo., Dec, 10, 1882. 

To His Excellency, Frederick W. Pitkin, Governor of 
the State of Colorado. 

Sir : In accordance with the law I have the honor 
to transmit herewith to you the Third Biennial Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the two 
yesLTS beginning September 1, 1880, and ending August 
51, 1882. 

Very Respectfully, 

Leonidas S. Cornkll, 

Supt. of Public Instrvctimi. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



1881 TO 1883. 



Leonidas S. Cornell, 

^Supet^iTitendent of Publio Instruction. 

Norman H. Meldrum, 
Secretary of State, 

Charles H. Toll, 
Attorney Genm^al. 



1883 TO 1885. 



Joseph C. Shattuck, 
^Superintendent of Publix^ Instruction. 

Melvin Edwards, 
Secretary of Staie. 

David F. Urmy, 
Attorney General, 
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The large increase in the population of the State dur- 
ing the past two years, and the establishment of new com- 
munities in the hitherto unsettled portions of the State, 
have occasioned the organization of many new schools, 
and the necessity of increased facilities, in order to accom- 
modate the growth in those schools previously organ- 
ized. 

The biennial period now closing may therefore be 
said to be one in wnich the organization of school dis- 
tricts and the bailding, enlarging and furnishing of 
school-houses were important features. During this time 
about one hundred districts have been organized, and 
^^Imost as many school-houses have been erected. 



QUALITY OF THE SCHOOLS. 

There is often danger of forgetting to some extent 

i quality of our schools during what may be termed 

he organizing or growing period, more attention being 

Kven to the securing of school privileges than to the 

ft^quality of the school. By quality is meant the ability of 

L school to assist the child in its development physically, 

intellectually and morally ; that school being best which 

l;<loes most for the child in these respects. The purpose of 

Kflie school should be to develop the qualities of good 

'Jaaracter as well as good scholarship ; indeed, our schools 

Should aid in producing that which we most need, viz ; 

ibizens possessing the genuine qualities of manhood, 

pea. and women of worth, rich in the elements of uaeful- 

a and virtue. 

The standard of measurement for the quality'ofa 
I ^lool is not found alone in its ability to produce intel- 
;tual strength, while the substantial qualities that make 



tlie man or woman are forgotten ; but tlie true test is tJie 
power of the school to aid the pupil to think right and to 
do right. 

While our schools are not yet up to the standard of 
perfection desired, yet Qiere seems to have been a steady 
improvement in the quality, as well as increase in num- 
ber. The question of quality is one of the utmost iui' 
portance to our schools, and should lead to the great^t 
tare upon the part of those who are responsible. 

Care in the building and furnishing of school houses, 
and especially in the selection and employment of teach- 
ers, is very essential in order to secure the best results, 
for the quality of the work will depend largely upon the 
quality of the teacher. Therefore, officers upon whom 
these responsibilities are laid, should study to know the 
qualities of an efficient teacher and a good school. 

OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

It is said by many, and truly, that Colorado has 
most excellent public school. system. In this respect we 
feel equal to any State in the Union ; but a good system. 
will not produce the desired result, unless it be well 
worked. The virtue of a school system, or any other sys- 
tem of work, lies in its adaptability to secure the end 
sought. 

The virtue of our public school system lies in its pos- 
sessing the best possible provisions for the free education 
of the youth ; but it is mere theoretical virtue, it is latent 
virtue, until it is put into effective operation by being 
vigorously and efficiently worked in all of its depart- 
ments. 

The full benefits of the public school system can only. 
be secured to the State by having everj- department prop- 
erly tilled and the duties faithfully executed. There is a 
work to be done in each official capacity that cannot 
omitted, nor poorly done, without injury to the school 
schools involved. 

It is very fortunate for the school interests xrf J 
State, that from the earliest settlement to the pree" 
large per cent of the inhabitants have been persons wl* 
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v^Sijoyed libera! educational advantages in the best 
e*iucational centers of the East, and not a few persons of 
etoineot scholarly ability and large experience in the 
school work, have been mingled here and there in the 
l^ious communities of the State. Our schools and our 
school system, as we find them to-day, with whatever 
virtues or other commendable features they possess, re- 
flect the character and hitelligence of the people by 
whom they have been organized and guarded. 

The public schools are a very good index to the peo- 
ple who orgariize and control them. 

With an energetic, moral and intelligent people, and 
an excellent school system, we have only to execute faith- 
fully and efficiently to realize grand possibiHties. 

The results of a good school system, well worked by 
nn intelligent people, cannot fail to be replete with satis- 
iaction. In order to illustrate the school work more 
clearly, below is given a 



Synopsis of the Public School Sjfslom of Colorado. 



Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

State Board of Education. 

Board of Examiners. 
^^ County Superintendents. 
^K^ District School Boards. 

^H^ Gra 



DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



Ungraded Schools. 

Graded Schools, with High School Course. 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

University, Boulder. 

School of Mines, Golden. 

Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 

Mute and Blind Institute, Colorado Springs. 

Industrial School, Golden. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

State Teachers' Association. Meets annually. 
County Teachers' Association. 

SCHOOL AGE. 

Between six and twenty-one. Attendance voluntary. 

SCHOOL YEAR. 

Begins September 1, ends August 31. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Elected by the people for two years. Has general 
supervision of tlie public schools. Collects and tabulates 
the school statistics of the State ; apportions the State 
school fund to the counties ; gives information to school 
officers upon construction of school law ; prepares and 
furnishes blanks for use of school officers ; also prepares 
questions for the regular county examinations ; visits an- 
nually such counties as most need his personal attend- 
ance, inspecting schools and making public addresses ; is 
President of the State Board of Education and a member 
of the State Board of Land Commissioners ; makes bien- 
nial report to the Governor, in December previous to 
each session of the Legislature; causes scnool law to 
be published and distributed in pamphlet form; is ez 
^offido State Librarian. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Consists of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sei> 
retary of State and Attorney-General. 1 
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Issues State diplonuis to such teachers as may pass, 
examination, after having taught successfully in the 
State for two years ; tries appeals from the decision of 
County Supenntendents, but cannot render a judgment- 
for money. 

HOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

Consists of Superintendent of Public Instruction, tlie- 
Presidents of the State University, State School of Mines 
and State Agricultural College. 

This board fixes the extent, conditions and other 
necessary arrangements of examinations for State diplo- 
mas. 

COUNTY SLlPEKlXTi;NDENTS OF 6CH00LS. " * 

Elected by the people for two years. CompensatiDtt^ 
five dollars per day and ten cents for each mile necessarily- 
traveled, but such compensation may not exceed eight' 
hundretl dollars in one year ; Rolds quarterly examina- 
tions for teachers and grants certificates to successful 
applicants; apportions the county school fund to the 
districts; visits each district at least once each quarter 
while school is in session, for the purpose of inspecting 
the schools, advising with teachers and school officers,, 
and examining the books and accounts of the latter, to 
see if the same are properly kept, and the district funds 
nccounted for; receives reports from district secretaries 
and makes report annually to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; nears appeals from decisions of District 
Boards; supplies districts and teachera with copies of the 
school law and all needed blanks; is Land Commissioner 
of the county. 

DISTRICT SCHOOfc BOARDS. 

_'Iii districts of the first class: i. c, those which have- 

lol population of more than 1,000, the District 

"\ composed of six direetoi-s, two of whom are 

' nually on the first Monday in May, and hold 

rs. They elect one of their number pres- 

% secretary who may be a member of the Board, 
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and a treasurer who may not be a member of the Board. 
In all other districts, the Board consists of three members, 
term three years, one elected each year. These District 
Boards are the executive officers of the districts, which are 
bodies corporate, created by law. 

The directors are custodians of the district property 
of all kinds; they emplojr and discharge teachers and 
laborers and fix the sadanes of the same; make rules for 
the government of the schools, and prescribe the course 
of study and the text books; suspend or expel the pupils; 
disburse all school money; keep district records; take 
school census; report annually to Countv Superintendent; 
enforce the rules and regulations of tte Superintendoxit 
of Public Instruction and in general do all things neces- 
sary to carry on the schools. 

In districts with a school population of 350 or more, 
the directors fix the amount of the special tax levy for 
school purposes; in smaller districts, if more than two 
mills is required, the question is submitted to a vote of 
the people. Districts of the first and second class may 
also levy a tax of one-tenth of a mill for library purposes. 

The Constitution of the State provides, "That no per- 
son shall be denied the right to vote at any school dis- 
trict election, or to hold any school district oifice on 
account of sex." 

SCHOOLS. 

No district is entitled to any portion of the State or 
county funds unless it maintains a school, taught by a 
licensed teacher for at least 60 days in each year. In the 
country districts, schools are maintained from 60 to 120 
days, sometimes prolonged even to 200 days. In cities 
and towns the schools are from 120 (in a few) to 200 days 
in length; those in which is enrolled a majority of tne 
pupils of graded schools, are in session at least 190 days, 
while those in which is enrolled a majority of the pupils 
of ungraded schools, are in session about 100 days. 

All the graded schools have a High School course . 
open to all, while Denver is the only place sufficiently \i 
populous as yet to require a High School with a full and ^ 
entirely distinct faculty. 
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SCHOOL REVENUE. 



n 



The Public School revenue of Colorado is derived 
almost exclusively from taxation. In common with 
other new Western States, she has a land grant of sections 
16 and 36 in each surveyed township, but so laige a por- 
tion of these fall upon arid lands that the grant is of 
little aid to our school fund. The Statute provides for 
the annual levy of a county tax for school purposes of 
not less than two nor more than five mills ; this, with the 
proceeds of pena! finesj constitutes the county school 
fund. 

To this is added whatever may be received from the 
State fund, which, during the past two years, has amount- 
ed to eighty-five cents per capita of the school population. 

STATE DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

The importance of visiting and inspecting schools in 
the different counties of the State, "for the purpose of 
awakening and guiding public sentiment in relation to 
the practical interests of education," by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, was well understood by the 
lawmakers when they made this a part of his duty, but 
it yet remains for such provision to be made as shall give 
him time to do this work. A very important work may 
be accomplished by a personal visitation of the schools 
by the Superintendent, but in order that he may do this 
successfully, it is necessary that some one be provided to 
attend to the office work during his absence. 

It has been my privilege to visit, briefly, most of the 
counties of the State during my term of office, and while 
not permitted to spend as much time in this way as de- 
sired, yet it is evident that such visitation was not witli- 
out its beneficial effects. More of this kind of work 
would greatly benefit the school interests of the State. 

STATE EXAMINATION. 

U A State Examination was held by order of the State 

~'. of Examiners. The following notice of which 

g issued : 
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Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Denver, Colorado, November iith, i8Si. 

state examination. 

A three days' examination for those desiring State 
Certificates, will be held at the State House, Denver, 
Colo., beginning Dec. 26, at 9 o'clock a. in,, and closing 
Dec. 28, at 5 o'clock p. m. 

Applicants will be examined in the following branch- 
es : Arithmetic, Reading, Grammar, Geography, Orthog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Constitution of IT. S., Algebra,. 
Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Rhetoric, Botany, Mineralogy and Geology. Political 
Economy, Astronomy, Zoology, Physiology, Latin, Eng- 
lish and American Literature, and Theory and Practice 
of Teaching. All persons who desire to take the exam- 
ination will please report to me at an early date. 

L. S. Cornell, 

8upt of Pvb, Instruction, 

Two persons, Robert Casey and F. E. Smith, took 
this examination and received diplomas, they being the 
first in the State who have received diplomas on exam- 
ination. Previous to this, diplomas were granted upon 
diplomas held from other States, but by the law of 1881,. 
only such as pass an examination and have taught two 
years in the State can receive State diplomas. 

The following is a list of those holding State diplo- 
mas in this State : 



"> 



name. 



When Issued. 



Dec. 2, 1878. 



Horace M. Hale 

Aaron C.Gove 

Justin E. DOW 

Frank J. Annls 

Isaac C. Dennett • ■ 

James H. Baker 

Henry L. Parker I 

Henry F, Wegener [ 

Mary Thomas ' 

Adele M. Overton ' 

S. M. Smelgh I 

Adele B. Clark | 

Kate Wheelock I 

In Davts j Sept. 15, 1879. 

Ellen J. Merrltt I 

Albert E. Chase i 

Fred. E. Smith I July 22, 1882. 

Robert Casey 
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UNIFORMITY IN TH? SCHOOL WORK. 

Uniformity in the work of the schools of various 
grades is a matter of much importance and a condition 
greatly needed. 

DEFINITE WORK IN OUR UNGRADED OR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Our country schools without any definite course of 
study are too much like accommodation trains that take 
persons on and off without reference to time or station. 

It is evident that if our ungraded schools accom- 
plish the desired work there must be presented to them a 
definite course of study, something to be completed, and 
when completed something given to the pupil in form of 
a diploma or certificate to show that the work has been 
done. This course should be uniform. So, too, this 
uniformity should exist in graded and high school 
courses. We need a system of instruction so uniform 
that when a pupil goes from one school to another of 
like grade, the teacher will know just where to place him. 

Our High Schools should be so conducted as to fit 
their graduates for entering the State University. 

The State has furnished these higher institutions of 
learning, the State University, School of Mines and 
Agricultural College, and our schools below should be- 
come feeders to these seats of learning or they cannot 
prosper as they should. Michigan has given us an ex- 
ample, that it will be wise for us to follow as far as 
possible, in arranging a uniform course for its High 
Schools that fits the graduate for the State University. 

Uniformity in Text Books can only be had through 
the agency of School Boards. Counties might secure 
uniformitv if a convention of the members of the School 
Boards of a county would agree upon a class of Text 
Books to be used in all the schools, and then see that 
they were introduced. 

Being impressed that something should be done to 
encourage uniformity in the school work of the State, I 
ifisaed the following call for an educational convention : 

2 
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Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Denver, Colo., June 10, 1882. 
Dear Sir: 

An Educational Convention will be held at Den- 
ver, June 17th, to begin at 9 o'clock a. m. 

The purpose of this convention is to consider the 
following subjects, viz.: 

1. The necessity of a uniform course of studj' in 
our High Schools. 

2. Necessity of a uniform course in our graded 
schools. 

3. Necessity of a definite and uniform course in 
our ungraded schools. 

As these are important subjects, it is hoped that 
all interested will try to be present. Persons coming to 
this Convention will call at my office at the State House, 
where they will be directed to the place of meeting. 

Yours truly, 

L. S. Cornell, 
Sfoipt, Pub. Instruction. 

In accordance with this call the Convention assem- 
bled, and the results were .quite satisfactory. Committees 
were appointed, which reported courses for the diflFerent 
grades of schools. In publishing these courses it is with 
the feeling that they are endorsed and recommended by 
the leading educators of the State. 

That the sentiment of the Convention may be better 
understood, the following resolutions, unanimously pass- 
ed by the Educators thus assembled, are here inserted: 

Resolved, That in all towns of sufficient size, where 
not already existing, we deem it important that a three- 
years' High School course be established as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Resolved J That, so far as practicable, the course of 
study in the High Schools of the State should meet the 
requirements for admission to the State University. 
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Resolved, That we recognize the necessity of encour- 
aging a uniform coiirse in the graded schools of the 
State. 

Resolved, That it is desirable to have a uniform and 
definite course of study for our ungraded schools. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent be requested 
to have the final reports of all committees ready, and to 
cause them to be printed in full in his biennial report to 
the Governor, and that the r^orts as then j)rinted be 
considered adopted by this Convention, subject to any 
revision that may be made by the teachers assembled in 
their annual association. 

In obedience to the last resolution the courses, as pre- 

{)ared, are here published, with a desire that they may 
ead to uniformity, and a hope that permanent good to 
the schools of the State may be the result. These courses 
are recommended to the consideration of the school offi- 
cers and teachers of the State. 
s 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS, 
EMBRACING SEVEN YEARS' WORK : 

FIRST GRADE. 

Reading — Primary reader completed. 

The word method to be followed, if possible. 

Everything in the book to be thoroughly understood 
by the pupil. Talk with the class about the lesson at the 
beginning of each recitation. Read the preceding day's 
lesson in review, and develop the child's language by the 
conversation thereon. Give attention to distinct articu- 
lation, natural expression, and a correct enunciation of 
the vowel sounds. Name the Roman and Arabic numer- 
als as they occur in the reading lesson. 

Spelling — The words of the reading lesson by letter 
and by sound. Teach the pupil to study the lesson by 
copying the words on their slates. 

L^ - Writing — On slate words from their reading lesson, 
!5r-- and short sentences from dictation. Every pupil to be 
able^to write his own name with pencil. 
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Numbers — Clear perception of numbers from one to 
ten, develop by means of objects, and at each successive 
step all possible additions, subtraction, multiplication 
and divisions of integral numbers, to be learned within 
each limit as it Is reached. Exercises in rapid reckoning 
and applicate problems. The signs of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division and equaUty to be learned 
and their uses understood. Write and read Arabic num- 
erals to 100. 

Language — Cultivate the pupil's language by con- 
versation on familiar topics. Encourage the child to talk. 
See that he has something to talk about before urging 
him to talk. Endeavor to secure complete sentences and 
clear statements. 

Object Lessons and General Instruction — Size, place, 
color, time and human body. 

Drawing — Simple lines and forms. 
Music. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Reading — Second reader completed. 

Pupils to be taught the use of all diacritical and 
punctuation marks in the reading lesson and the mean- 
ing of all new words. As in the first grade, particular 
attention should be paid to articulation and natural 
expression. Let each reading lesson be thoroughly 
understood before the final reading. 

Spelling — All words in the reading lesson. Senten- 
ces from dictation on the slate, observing capitals, punct- 
uation marks, apostrophes, hyphens and quotation 
marks. 

Writing — Daily exercise in copy books prepared for 
primary departments. 

Numbers — Exercises, mental and written, in addi- ..^^ 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division, to result.^ 
not exceeding fifty. In division, the dividend not to ^ 
exceed fifty. Notation and numeration, to milliona 
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Language — Continue first grade work. Write sen- 
tences combining given words, ever remembering capitals 
and punctuation marks. 

General Exercises — Geometrical and solid forms. 

Music and Drawing. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Reading — Third reader completed. Everything up- 
on the printed pages to be understood. 

• 

Spelling — ^AU the words in the reader. Written 
recitation in spelling four times a week. Oral spelling 
every day. New and difficult words occurring m any 
lesson, especially in geography and arithmetic. 

Numbers— Learn the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. 

Geography — Prepare the pupil by oral instruction 
for receiving the text book. 

Language — The pupil has no text books. By oral 
instruction and use of the blackboard an idea of sen- 
tences, their different parts and the different kind of 
words should be developed. Avoid technical terms. Let 
pupils construct sentences and write lists of the different 
kinds of words. 

Writing — Daily exercises continued. 

General Lessons — Some idea of Elementary Botany 
by object lessons. 

Music and Drawing. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Reading — Fourth reader, including introduction. 

Spelling — Written and oral, words from- all the text 
books in the grade. 

Arithmetic — Pupils taught a ready use of fractions. 
--Mental exercises parallel of the written work. 

> Geography — Elementary. Particular attention paid 
ta map-drawing. Draw map of Colorado. 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

University, Boulder. 

School of Mines, Golden. 

Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 

Mute and Blind Institute, Colorado Springs. 

Industrial School, Golden. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

State Teachers' Association. Meets annually. 
County Teachers' Association. 

SCHOOL AGE. 

Between six and twenty-one." Attendance voluntary. 

SCHOOL YEAR. 

Begins September 1, ends August 31. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Elected by the people for two years. Has general 
^supervision of the public schools. Collects and tabulates 
the school statistics of the State ; apportions the State 
school fund to the counties ; gives information to school 
officers upon construction of school law ; prepares and 
furnishes blanks for use of school officers ; also prepares 
questions for the regular county examinations ; visits an- 
nually such counties as most need his person^al attend- 
ance, inspecting schools and making public addresses ; is 
President of the State Board of Education and a member 
•of the State Board of Land Commissioners*; makes bien- 
nial report to the Governor, in December previous to 
each session of the Legislature ; causes school law to 
be published and distributed in pamphlet form ; is « 
.officio State Librarian. 

■ l 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Consists of Superintendent of Public Instructibn, Sec 
xetary of State and Attorney-General. J 
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Issues State diplomas to sucli teaeliers as may pass-, 
examinatioii, after having taught successfully in the 
State for two years ; tries appeals from the decision oC 
County Superintendents, but cannot render a judgment 
for money. 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

Consists of Superintendent of Public Instruction, the- 
Presidents of the State University, State School of Mines 
and State Agricultural CoUege. 

This board fixes the extent, conditions and other- 
necessary arrangements of examinations for State diplo- 
mas. 

(JOUKTY SLIPERINTENDEKTS OF 6CH00LS. 

Elected by tlie people for two years. Compensation- 
five dollars per day and ten cents for each mile necessarily- 
traveled, but such compensation may not exceed eight' 
hundred dollars in one year; ftolds quarterly examina- 
tions for teachers and grants certificates to successful 
applicants; apportions the county school fund to the 
districts; I'isits each district at least once each quarter 
while sdiool is in session, for the purpose of inspecting, 
the schools, advising with teachers and school officers,. 
and examining the books and accounts of the latter, to 
see if the same are properly kept, and the district funds 
nccounted for; receives reports from district secretaries 
and makes report annually to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ; nears appeals from decisions of District 
Boards ; supplies districts and teachers with copies of the^ 
school law and all needed blanks; is Land Commissioner 
of the county. 

DISTRICT SCHOOft, BOARDS. 



In districts of the first class: i. e., those which have 
)0l population of more than 1,000, the District 
coin].iosed of sis direetoi's, two of whom are 
nually on (he first Monday in May, and hold" 
e years. They elect one of tlieir number pres- 
k secretary wiio may be a member of the Board, 
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tion and division of integral numbers, to be learned 
within each limit as it is reached. Exercises in rapid 
reckoning and applicate problems. The signs of acmi- 
tion^ subtraction, multiplication, division and equality 
to be learned and their uses understood. Write and read 
Arabic numeral to 100. 

Language — Cultivate the pupils' language by con- 
versations on familiar topics. Encourage the child to 
talk. See that he has something to talk about before 
urging him to talk. Endeavor to secure complete sen- 
tences and clear statements. 

Object Lessons and General Instruction — Size, place, 
color, time and human body. 

Drawing-Simple lines and forms.^ 

Music. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Reading — Second Reader completed. 

Pupils to be taught the use of all diacritical and 
punctuation marks in the reading lesson, and the mean- 
ing of all new words. As in the first grade, particular 
attention should be paid to articulation and natural 
expression. Let each reading lesson be thoroughly 
understood before the final reading. 

SpellingT-AU words in the reading lesson. Sen- 
tences from dictation, on slate, observing capitals punc- 
tuation marks, apostrophes, hyphens and quotation 
marks. 

Writing. — Daily exercise in copy books prepared for 
primary departments. 

Numbers — Exercises mental and written, in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division to result 
not exceeding fifty. In division the dividend not to 
exceed fifty. Notation and numeration, to millions. ' 

Language — Continue first grade work. Write sen- 
tences combining given words, ever remembering capi- i 
tals and punctuation marks. 
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General exercises — Geometrical and solid forms. 
Music and drawing. 

THIRD GRADE. . 

Reading — Third reader completed. Everything 
upon the printed pages to be understood. 

Spelling all the words in the reader. Written reci- 
tations in spelling four times a week. Oral spelling 
every day. New and diflScult words ocCuring in any les- 
son, especially in geography and arithmetic. 

Numbers — Learn the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. 

Geography — Prepare the pupil by oral instruction 
for receiving the text book. 

Language — The pupil has no text books. By oral 
instruction and use of the black board an idea of sen- 
tences, their different parts, and the different kinds of 
words should be developed. Avoid tech;iical terms. 
Let pupils construct sentences and write lists of the dif- 
ferent kinds of words. 

Writing — Daily exercise continued. 

General Lessons — Some idea of elementary botany 
by object lessons. 

Music and drawing. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Reading — Fourth reader, including introduction. 

Sjjelllng — Written and oral, words from all the text 
books in the grade. 

Arithmetic — Pupils taught a ready use of fractions. 
Mental exercises parallel of the written work. 

. . (qteography — Elementary. Particular attention paid 
> map drawing. Draw map of Colorado. 

■ -*' 

' Gheammar — Elementary grammar. 
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General Lessons — Physiology and hygiene. 
Music and drawing. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

Reading — Fourth reader completed. Supplemen- 
tary reading selected by the teacher. 

Spelling — Written and oral. 

Penmanship — Use copy-books. Daily exercise. 

Geography — Finish first third of second book. 

Arithmetic — To percentage, especial attention be- 
ing given to mental work. 

Language — Elementary grammar. 

Music and drawing. 

General lessons in natural science. 

sixth grade. 

Reading — Fifth reader, with supplementary reading. 

Spelling — As in fifth grade, with dictation exercises, 
paragraphing, etc. 

Penmanship — Continued from fifth grade. 

Arithmetic — To percentage in higher or complete, 
continuing mental drill. 

Geography — Second third of the book. 

Language — English grammar. 

Music and drawing. 

General lessons continued. 

Declamations once a month. 

seventh grade. 

Reading — Fifth reader completed, with supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Spelling — Written and oral. 
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Penmanship — Continued from sixth grade. 
Arthmetic — To square root ; mental work continued. 
Geography — Complete the book. 
Language — English grammar. 
Music and drawing. 
^ General lessons continued. 

EIGHTH OKADE. 

Reading — Sixth reader or equivalent selections. 

Spelling — Continued as in seventh grade. 

Penmanship — Continued. 

Arithmetic — Completed ; also mental work completed 
and book reviewed. 

United States History — First half year. 

Physiology — Second half year. 

English Grammar continued. 

Music and drawing. 

General lessons continued. 
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STATE institutions. 

By an act of the Legislature of 1881, it is made the 
duty of the Presidents of the various State Institutions to 
make biennial reports to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. These reports have been made and appear 
in another part of this report. According to the state- 
ments made, these Institutions have enjoyed a good 
degree of prosperitv during the past two years. For 
further information see the reports of the Presidents. 

PROVISIONS FOR THE BLIND. 

There are a number of blind childreh in the State for 
whose education something should be done. As yet the 
State is not prepared to educate its blind at home, but if 
steps could be taken to either complete the arrangements 
for their education iri the State or to aid them in securing 
the benefits of an Institution for the Blind in some other 
State, it would be a step in the right direction. 

SCHOOL WORK IN COUNTIES. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At the head of the school work in each county stands 
the County Superintendent. 

This office may be made very eflFective in the school 
work, but in order to do this its importance and dignity 
must be recognized. In too many counties it seems to be 
looked upon as an unimportfetnt office, and the result is, 
sufficient care is not exercised in selecting men to fill the 
position. 

The small salary allowed County Superintendents 
has much to do with the notion that the office is unim- 
portant. In many of the counties of the State there is 
Sufficient work to require all of his time; this work 
should be done, and for doing it the officer should be 
paid, but as the law now stands, the County Superintend- 
ent can only receive eight hundred dollars per year, 
^although he may be required to perform fifteen bundled 
liollars' worth of work, and in a number of counties he 
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ought to do this amount of work if the school interests 
are properly looked after. In counties having twenty- 
five or tnirty school districts there is a continual demand 
for the services of the Superintendent, and if he holds 
himself in readiness to attend faithfully to the duties of 
his oflBce, he has but little time to attend to other business 
interests. 

■ 

The provisions of the law allowing five dollars per 
day and ten cents per mile is sufficient if it were not for 
the proviso making the limit eight hundred dollars per 
year. Let the County Superintendent receive five dollars 

Ser day and the stipulatea mileage for the necessary work 
one in the school interests of his county and you arrange 
it so that in counties requiring the whole of his service he 
shall receive full pay, which is but just. 

The quality of the teachers and condition of the 
schools of a county depend largely upon the County 
Superintendent. 

It is his to know the teacher's scholarship by exami- 
nation and school-room work by observation. 

It is his duty also to supervise the work of school 
boards in the keeping of accounts and records. As a 
class the County Superintendents of the State are a care- 
ful, earnest class of men, and if other school officers were 
as faithful in the performance of duty and the guarding 
of the school interests, many of our schools would be in a 
better condition. 



COUNTY EXAMINATIONS. 

These are conducted at the county seat on the last 
Friday of February, May, August and November. No 
examinations for regular grade certificates are held at 
any other time. 

The Legislature of 1881 made it the duty of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction to prepare questions 
for the use of County Superintendents at their regular - 
quarterly examinations. This had been the custom pre- - . 
viously, and proving satisfactory was legalized. That -■ 
the examination may be better understood, the following 
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circular of instructions to County Superintendents and a 
list of questions, used at one of the examinations, are 
inserted. 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Denver, Colorado. 

Circular to County Superintendents concerning the Quarterly 
Examination of Teachers : . 

Gentlemen : — By virtue of the law I am now required 
to prepare questions for your use in the quarterly exami- 
nation of teachers. In sending these questions I desire to 
make th^ following suggestions as to their use : 

There is work for two days of five or six hours each 
for the average applicant, and I recommend a two days' 
session, at least in the more populous counties. Appli- 
cants should have time to do themselves justice. Let it 
be understood by all, that to receive a certificate the 
applicant mxist do the work at the time and in the manner 

Erescribed for all. If one can do it in half a day. well, — 
ut let it be known that a certificate will nev&r be given 
for a part of the work. Absentees must take the conse- 
quence of their own misfortune, however imperative the 
cause of their absence. This is not given as a rule, but 
merely the plain statement of a fact. 

By dividing the slips you can give out a half day's 
work at a time, and I urge this plan as much fairer to all 
than giving the topics singly, as some will gain time in 
one branch, others in another. 

The topics are numbered from one to twelve. For 
the first day use Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive ; second day, Nos. 7 
to 12 inclusive. Take up questions and answers promptly 
at expiration of each session. If you wish an oral exami- 
nation, take suflBcient time for that and for reading 
before or after the time allotted to the session. 

Do not take a minute of the session for general exer- 
. cises or talk, or allow any one else to do so. 

Take such further time as you wish to satisfy yourself 
to the moral character of all applicants, and as to their 
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experience in and aptitude for the business of teaching, 
and also time to give such counsel concerning their 
duties as you may think helpful. 

For marking applicants, divide the topics into two 
groups: First group, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11 and 12; 
second group, Nos. 4, 7, 8 and 9. Give certificates as 
follows : 

First Grade Certificate. — First group — average 90 
per cent.; no braiich below 75 per cent.; second group — 
average 75 per cent.; no branch below 60 per cent. 

Second Grade Certificate. — First group — average 
75 per cent.; no branch below 60 per cent. ; second group 
— average 60 per cent.; no branch below 40 per cent. 

Third Grade Certificate. — First group — average 
60 per cent.; no branch below 50 per cent.; second group , 
— average 50 per cent.; no branch below 40 per ceilt. 

File and retain all answers, for your own protection. 
Number the applicants, but take no names. 

Give each a blank envelope and paper sufficient for 
the work. Examine and grade all papers by number 
before opening the envelopes to learn the names. (If 
you can get a committee of competent persons to ex- 
amine and grade the papers, it will guard jpu still 
further from any charge of unfairness which disappoint- 
ed applicants are apt to make.) 

A high degree of practical success in teaching should 
be accepted as a sufficient reason for issuing a certificate 
of a higher grade than is warranted by the percentage 
upon examination, and inexperience or want of success 
should lower the grade of the certificate given, while 
failure as a teacher might be so marked as to make it 
your duty to refuse a certificate, whatever the percentage 
obtained. 

I earnestly recommend that certificates of the first 
grade be given only to teachers who have earned it by 
success in the school room as well as at examination. 1 
also recommend the addition of ten to the grade earned 
on Theory and Practice, for the regular reading of some 
good educational periodical, or of one or more reliably . 
books upon the subject. 
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Kefuse certificates to applicantB of whose moral chiir- 
I acter you have a reasonable doubt. 

I report to me as soon as convenient after your 
examination, on the blanks furnished for the purpose, 
giving tbfe names of all aj^licants. 

Preserve these instructions for future reference. 

Take great pains that none of the questions go out 
of your hands until the end of the quarter. 

Discourage private examinations as far as possible- 
giving, instead, temporary certificates till next public ex- 
amination. 

Respectfully yours, 

L. S. CORNKLL, 

Sitpt. of Public Iiistnict-ion. 



QUESTIONS 



! TKSOUBBS— FlBBT QCAHTKH 
?DB1,1C INSTftUCTroN. 

Denter. Colorado. 



NOTES TO APPLICANTS. 



i 



ni;!l. 

I on » slip ot paiier. anil ui 
rollowineii"eationB: 

I. Hon long bays Tou Uugbt, ani! where? 
3. Id what school orechoolB »er«rou educated? 
S. Wbat Bduciitlona] papers or Journals dofou read reguliirl;? 
Platse them lo the envelope, seal it, anil put your yamber, but not !( 
en the bacK. 
. Wilte jouF Xamber oa each paper, 
', Take a different paper fur each branch, write the subject at the beBi 

paper, and write on but one side of '.be paper, 
, Number your snuwcra to correspond with the uueatlond. 






^ _, . . _. repeat ths 

questions, 

Boadall IheaoeBtloason atopic before answerhjgauy of them, 
CommuDlcatlon without permission, and looking over the papers of othera, 

Rtn be regarded as tiillures. 
Do not take the queetlons from tbe room. Any applleant who vlolaleB tbls rule 

nlll forfeit Rll right to a eertlBcste, 
When possible, abbreilate. (ilve :<!u>rl but oomplele aobitiont to arltlunetlsBl 

problems. 
Omissions nlll be considered as failures, and, In estimating your rank, tbs 

--pearanoeoi the papers as well a! " ' " 
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1.-1RITHMETIC. 

1. How oould -you obtain the mnltlpllcand, the multiplier and product being 

given ? 

2. Write the figures : Ninfty-six, and eight hundred and seven ten-mllllonths. 

1 

8. The sum of 1 1-26 and i i is equal to how many times their dlflerenoe ? 

9 * 

4. Reduce 0.646 Of a day to hours, minutes, etc, and change the result Into de- 

grees, etc. . of longitude. 

5. Find the difference in circular measure between Calcutta £. Long. 9SP 19^ 2"^ 

and PhUadelphla W. Long. 76° 8" 64'\ 

6. If ten men can earn SS60 In greenbaeks In 18 days when goU is 16 per cent 

above par, how much in greenbacks oan 14 men earn In 14 days when gold 
is at par ? 

7. What must be the face of a note tor 90 days at 6 per cent on which I can 

obtain at a bank $472.86 ? 

8. A and B engage in trade ; A furnishes % of the capital and B % ; at the end 

of 3 years 4 months they had made a elear profit of $6,000, which was 12)^ 
> per cent per annum on the money Invested ; how much capital did each 

furnish? 

9. A post is ^ of its length in mud, 1^ of its length in water, and 10 feet above 

water ; what Is its length ? (Solve by analysis.) 
10. A man bought a farm 198 rods long and 160 rods wide, and agreed to give $32 
per acre how much did the farm cost him ? 



. 2. -UNITED states HISTOBT, 

1. What connection had Sir Walter Raleigh with the early histCHT of this coun- 

try? 

2. What States were last to sign the Constitution ? 

3. How many rebellions have occurred In the United States ? (Give the name of 

each.) 

4. Name the. last four Chief Justices of the United States, including the present 

incumbent ? 

5. (a) Name the commanders of the " Army of the Potomac " 
(&) Name principal battles fought by each? 

6. Name the offices that constitute the President's cabinet? 

7. What was the cause ot the French and Indian war? 

8. What was the *• Monroe Doctrine ? " 

9. When and by whom was the comer-stone of Bunker HIU monument laid ? 
10. What does the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution provide? 



3.-READING. 

1. (a) What is a tonic? (6) Sub-tonic? (c) Atonic? Give example of each? 

2. (a) What Is emphasis? (&) How divided? (c) Pitch? (d) How divided? 

3. Illustrate three errors common in articulation? 

4. How many elementary sounds in the English language ? 
6. (&) How do you teach a class to read a selection correctly? 

(&) Do you take as much pains to teach a pupil to read well In a oUhm as |mr "-i 
would if he were preparing to read a selection to the public? Why? 
6 to 10. Let a selection be readupon which the candidate shall be marked: 

to fifty, according to the Judgment of the Superintendent. J 
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! arrsDgemeDl and idrunture of the brain, 
le of the (tWerences betneeo tbebonfaota 
persoD. 
How Is soancl tmnsmUtetl to the lotemnlear? 
. Wbut are tbe neceasary coDdltiona ol ventllaUon In co] 
Name the larnra of the akin. 



B.-PENMiNSHrP. 



a In llie to 

good tor the trafnl 

envelope and ^dresslt 



stthe prlDclplea 

3. Name some ei 
S. Dran the ontl 

abould be. 

4. What fio you consider the Important 

penmmishlp? 
D. Name the diflsrent 



1. <a) Into lion man; claHsea are ct 

2. What Is a sellable? A word? 

3. WLat IsapreQi? SutRx? Itool 

4. What IB the nils Cor derlva(l?edf 

5. What Is your method of teacblnR 
6 to 10. Let the Superintendent proi 

a MsC or their spelling. 



6.-0HTH0GRAPnT. 

mivlded? (i 



ords endlna In ts t 
ten words for the np[illi 



i 
I 



7. -SCHOOL LIW. 

1. Bitve you ntudlcd the SdhoolLnwot this State? 

2. What are the legal ooudlllona upon which r 

public schools of this Stale? 
a CertihcatDS of how Diany grades m^iy the CouDt; Siiperintendsnl issue, a 

whatcDiidltlDn. 
i. Bow many Biamlnatlon.s in each year are provided (or by law ? 



ill be eiuplgyeil to teach in tlie 



latbe nutriment of plants derived, i 



|> M Sl*e an example of a palmate leaf. <Al Featherielned lei 
.poimd leaf. 
■Afflva im example of »□ exogenous plant. 1.6) ka ODdogeDous. 
"^ ■ 1 you teach botany? 
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9— OTHER SCIENCES. 

1. (a) How many kinds of levers are there? {b) Name th^m. 

2. Of what Is atmospheric air composed ? 

5. Name the six mechanical powers. 
4. What Is combustion? 

6. What are plantigrade animals? Glye example. 

6. (a) To what general class does the whale belong? (&) The bat? 

7. (a) What parts of an Inhabited room generally contain the greatest quantities of 

deleterious gases? Why? 

8. How does ammonia remove grease spots ? 

9. Of what Is the diamond composed ? 
10. What kind of rock Is granite ? . 



lO-GRAMMAB. 

1. What are the objects to be obtained by the study of Grammar? 

2. (a) What distinction do you make between pandng and analysis? (d) Which do 

you teach first? 

3. State the mood, tense and volee of the following verbs: I am struck. He Is read- 

ing. Dost thou sleep? He will have been thinking. Do not run. 

4. Parse the words In Italics In the following sentence : It Is difficult to de$ide what 

to do under circumstances so unusual as fheae, 
6. Write a sentence containing a translve vert> with an Object, and change the same 
sentence having the same verb In the passive votoe. 

6. Analyze the following and parse the words in Italic: "One day the prop of the 

family, wTtote absence had been the eauae of much soflterlng, came Tumie, gave 
. his wife a heavy purse, and departed as suddenly « he came, none being 
ouxzre of his intention." 

7. Define tense, person, number, case, mood, voice. 

8. How do you determine the office of a phrase? 

9. (a) How many tenses In the potential mood ? (&) Name them. 
10. Of what does syntax treat ? 



11-theort and practice. 

1. How often would you have reviews? 

2. (a) What attention should be given to physical education In public schools? 
(&) How do you teach morals ? 

3. In a common school, what studies do you consider most Important? 

4. How much time, each day, do you spend In the study of lessons that are to be 

recited to you? • 

6. What have you done during the last three months to Improve yooiBelf as a 
teacher? 



12-OS06RAPHY. 

1. Compare the climate of the Atlantic with that of the Pacific coast of the milled -^ 

States, and give reasons for differences. '^ 

2. Bound, give the area, population, principal dtles, and exports of Colorada i 

3. Why Is map drawing a valuable aid In teaching geography? , 
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B. Vbaldetermlnea ibe width at U 

7. (olHowmany aectloQHOf laiidlna township? (*l How many acres In a sectlOD 7 

8. Bound theSCuM In wlilchjou were bom, anil loeHCe Its capital 

9. What group ol Islacds In the EngUah chanuel, aDdtonhotii dotheittelaai? 
10. imat la jour method o( teaching geoeniphj ? 

Of the number who have taken the examination the 
past year ; 

226 have received 1st grade certificates, 

311 " " 2fl " 

182 " " 3d '■ 

and, 107 have been rejected. 

Teachers holding first grade certificates should, as a '' 

rule, be preferred to those liolding certificates of lower 

' grades. The course pursued by a certain School Board 

I -m the State in the employment of teachers might be fol- 

f lowed with profit by many others. This board offered : 

$75 per month for teachers Iiaving 1st grade 

certificates ; 
$60 per mouth for teachers iiaving 2d grade 

certificates ; 
$45 per month for teachers having 3d grade 

certificates. 

Tliis plan, if generally pursued, would stimulate 
teachers to qualify themselves more thoroughly for the 
work of teaching. 

ANNUAL KEPO 

One of the most difficult things which the County 
[Superintendents have to do, is to make complete annual 
iieports of the school work of their resiiective counties. 
P'S'hese reports are often delayed beyond the time fixed by 
"law, and when received are frex^uently very imperfect. It 
'b not an unusual thing to charge the delay and incom- 
3 to District School Boards. 

In order to encourage the school work and to pre- 
B. for these reports in time, the foHowijig letters were 
e to County Superintendents and the other to 
riet Secretaries: 
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Office of Superintendent of Public Ii^fSTRUCTioN. 

Denver, Colo., January jo, 1882, 
Superintendent of Schools Gownty: 

Dear Sir : We are just entering upon another year 
in the school work, and there is much to be done to 
make our schools what they ought to be, and no one can 
do more to make the schools of your county successful 
than yourself. The past year has been one of rfipid 
growth in the Department of Public Schools in tnis 
State, and it is very desirable that our schools advance 
in quality as well as in number. It will, therefore, be 
necessary for you to guard well the schools under your 
care. Although there may be but few schools in your 
county, let them be ^ood ones. Many of the County 
Superintendents have just entered upon the duties of the 
office for the first time, and you may be one of them. 
Acquaint yourself well with your duties and strive to do 
them well, for "what is worth doing is worth'doing well." 
One difficulty has been to obtain from some County 
Superintendents, full and complete "Annual Reports." 
This defect may be remedied, by seeing that district 
boards keep their records correctly and in full, and also 
by keeping the records in your office in good shape. 
Examine the "Annual Report" required from your office, 
and note the items ; this will aid you very much in the 
inspection of the district records, and when the time 
comes you will have the material at hand for your "Re- 
port." I speak of this matter of "Annual Reports" nowy 
because many Superintendents have been far behind 
in sending them; caused in many instances by a failure 
of districts to send in their reports on time. 

Believing that you will do your duty, and hoping 
that the schools of your county may prosper under your 
administration, I remain, 

Yours truly, 

L. S. Cornell, 
Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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Offk'k of Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Denver, Colo.j March /3, jSS2. 
To the iSecretarifiS of fkliool Distrlcls: 

Will yon pi?rnjit me to urge upon you the import- 
ance of keeping the records of youi' district in .good 
shape, and requiring teacher^ to make their reports as ' 
provided by law? If you du tliis it will be an easy ' 
matter for you to make a correct import of the affairs i 
of your district at the end of the year. County Superin- ' 
tendenfs sometimes complain ih^t, owing to the incom- 
pleteness of the reports of Secretaries, it is impossible for 
them to make correct and satisfactory annual reports of 
the school work of their counties, Bj^ promptness and 
care in these matters you can greatly aid C'ounty Super- 
intendents, and save them a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble and perplexity. It is true that this work, in ' 
most cases, is done without pay, yet T believe you are 
willing to do it well for the sake of the cause of educa- 
tion, for I believe that you, with every other citizen of 
Colorado, are justly proud of our Public Schools. 
Respectfully yours, 

L. S. Cornell, 
Supl. P<ih. hid. 



The State ia well supplied with a good class of 
teachers. So many teachers of experience eome to us 
from the East that with a little time and care most of 
our schools can be supplied .with teachers of ability and 
experience. It is not an uncommon thing to find gradu- 
ate,? from many of the best colleges of the East teaching 
in the country schools or the ungraded schools of mining 
camps. A great many letters of inqujry arc receivedi by ' 

irintendent of Pi ' " ' 
schools. In answer to tli 
as prepared ; 

Ofi'-ice <jf Sup 



inquiries tlie following letter 






iiKINTENDKNT Pl'lJI.IC I.\'STHUCTION, 

Denver, Colorado, 1882, 
;ar Sir: — Yours at hand. It is difficult for a 
to obtain a situation in Colorado schools without 
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r>ersonal application. School boards prefer to see teachers 
r>ef?re employing them. If vou desire to teach in this 
State, come and take your chances with others of your 
profession. First-clojis teachers will find employment 
sooner or later. Ungraded schools pay from $30 to 960 
per month; graded, from 850 to $150. * Board from $12 
to $25 per month. Four examinations in each county 
in each year, viz.: Last Fridays in February, May, 
August and November ; same in all counties. Branch^ 
in examination ar#: Arithmetic, United States History, 
Reading, Physiology, Orthography, Penmanship, School 
Law, Botany, Natural Sciences, Grammar, Theory and 
Practice and Geography. Three grades of certificates 
are given, depending on the per cent, of questions an- 
swered. School year begins September 1st and ends 
August 31st. Graded schools usually employ teachers 
in June; ungraded schools when they need them. You 
need not come expecting a scarcity of teachers, for there 
are many here. 

Yours truly, 

L. S. CoRNEtX, 

Supt Pah, Inst. 

It is proper to add here that teachers are not 
employed in the schools of Denver until they have 
passed the required examination. 

Until recently the schools of the State have fur- 
nished but few teachers, but now the teachers' ranks, to 
c|uite an extent, are being filled by those who go out 
from our liigher schools, and this is creating a greater 
necessity for 

COUNTY INSTITUTES, 

where the teacliers of a county may receive training in 
tiio methods of teaching. A point has been reached in 
tlie school work of Colorado where the Teachers' Insti- 
tute is a necessity. 

A Teachers' Institute of not less than two weeks 
annually in each county should be provided for and 
made a duty by law, at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. 



A large iiunibiir of achool houses have been erected 
in the State in tbe years 1881 and 1SS2. Many of these 
buildings have been erected at a large cost. In the con- 
struction of school buildings, School Boards cannot be 
too careful iu providing for the comfort and safety of the 
pupil How Best to supply the school-room with- air, 
"light, heat and seats, are questions that can only be set- 
tled by a careful study of the most improved methods. 

SCHOOr. LIBRABIES. 

A library in connection with the public school is a 
a-y important auxiliary. In order to provide for such 
braries the Legislature of 1881 parsed an act enabling 
Istrict Boards, in districts of the first or second class, to 
he levj' of not to exceed one-tenth of one mill, the 
roceeds of which are to be used in the purchase of books 
r a library. 

By availing themselves of this provision. School 
■cards may greatly aid the work of the public school. 



1 



marks of County SuperinteEdents Regarding the School Work 
in their Respective Counties. 

ARAPAHOE COUNTY. 
JOHH L. FBTZIR. SDFSBIMTKHOSMT. 

Son. L. S. Cornell, 

Superintendent of Public. Instruction, 
Bib : — I have the honor to supplement my report of 
teber 3d, 1882, with a few remarks in explanation of 
BBAme, and in relation further to the schools of Arapa- 
*"iunty. 

^The amount of money leeeived from the State dur- 
■ the year was $4,288.53 ; from the County general 
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fund, including proceeds from estravs and penal fiind, 
was $68,585.27, making a total of $72,873.80. This 
money was apportioned monthly, as collected by the 
County Treasurer, to the several school districts, and has 
been judiciously expended. The number of children 
of school age in the county, for the year 1881-2, was 
9,852. The rate per capita was accordingly $7.41. For 
the year 1882-3 the tax for general school fimd is three 
mills and the valuation of propertv in the county is 
834,571,rXK). The school population is 12,046. The 
apportionment, per capita^ for this year will approximate 
$9. All of the districts except four have levied a special 
tax of from two to seventeen and a half mills. The 
ratio of bonded indebtedness to valuation of property in 
the county is $6 ta the thousand — very small, indeed, 
when the value of our school property is considered. 

At this writing there are forty-three public school 
buildings, which, with lots, &imiture and appliances, 
may safely be estimated at a value of $700,000. During 
the year District No. 1 erected three school houses. Dis- 
trict No. 2 erected one and has one under way; Dis- 
tricts Nos. 8, 16 and 18 erected one each, and District No. 
17 has one under way. All of the new structures are brick 
and stone, except one in District No. 1. The schools in 
the city have been full to so great an extent that only 
half-day sessions in most of the primary grades could be 
held. The School Boards have, however, met, as occa- 
sion demanded, every apparent hindrance, and made 
just provision for all. 

In this day of refinement the disposition of the peo- 
ple to add new beauties and attractions to the scnool 
house has kept pace with their zeal and enterprise in 
other directions. Every new school house has, appar- 
ently, some improvement — the furniture is better, the 
apparatus more to the purpose, and all the efforts of 
teacher and school officer culminate in the grand object 
of making children fond of the school, its work and its 
influences. Nor have we it seems, yet come to a halting 
place. The aesthetes come forward and say the walls of 
the school room should be studded with pictures, the 
ceiling frescoed, the floors carpeted and the grounds 
beautified with grass plats and flowers. The architect 
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to attend school. The end in view can probably better 
be reached by aemi-niisaionary , semi-official efforts than 
bj' a compulsory law. 

I have lost no occasion in joining with teacher and 
director in their enthusiasm and interest in the school. 
Frequent visitations by parent, director and superintend- 
ent are profitable to any school that receives them. 
A superintendent inquiring into the progress of classes, 
noting the methods of teacherSj stimulating both as far as 
he is able, performs, I trust, one of the most important of 
his duties. To supervise well, one must be free from 
Utopian dreams and idle, revolutionary theories, ' and 
enter upon the work with courage, wisely endeavoring 
with others to build up with detail a harmonious whole. 
John L, Fetzer. 



BENT COUNTY. 



This report closes a very prosperous year for the 
schools of Bent County, the people manifesting consider- 
able interest and pride in the building and furnishing 
school houses for the benefit of their Districts. Eight 
Districts but of ten are provided with suitable buildings. 
The school population has increased 28 per cent, since 
last year's report, while the attendance has increased 52 
per cent. The corps of teachers employed reflect credit 
upon the trustees of the several districts, showing a 
thorough appreciation of capability and moral worth in 
their selection. 

Respectfully yours, 

Jno. a. Mukphy. 

conejos county. 



D- W. WILLIAMS, t 

LTlie schools of the county are decidedly on the im- 
prove. 
We are getting a better class of teachers, with better 
ritions, and the majority of district officers are men 
determined to make the most possible out of the 
chools of the county. 
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As a class instructing by example, and working for 
dollars and cents, school teachers stand peers of the 
members of any calling in the conscientious discharge of 
duty. They are a factor in our civilization whose value 
and influence can not be estimated. The philosophy of 
their lives is seen in the fact that their devotion to tneir 
profession is not entirely for pay. None of them have 
even accumulated out of their salaries a fortune. A 
mere competency is too often at the expense of health. 
The nerve force expended necessarily in governing and , 
teaching a school of from thirty to seventy pupils, and 1 
daily for several years, is trying, and sometimes ruinous i 
to the best constitution. When worn out with constant 
toil for the good of mankind it becomes necessary to 
make their places vacant for young blood and better 
nerve; they retire from the scene to seek vocations more 
healthful. But the education of teachers in the princi- 
ples of the conservation and recuperation of energy in 
school work will redound to the benefit of schools and a 
longer period of health and life to teachers. Those who 
study and practice them not, may have to abandon their 
calling in the prime of usefulness. 

The name and life of teachers should stand sacred 
against the foul mouth of slander. It is their teachings 
more than that of any other element that have made this 
nation practically moral. They never organize for harm 
or a doubtful good. If some of them are not active in 
teaching the virtues, none of them instruct in or encour- 
age the wrong. They do their best to discipline pupils 
to duty, and the parent who says his child learns all of 
his mischief at school, would profit by the news if he 
would see thereby the real lessons his child needs, and 
administer accordingly. 

Our statutes provide for the education of children, if 
they will only attend school. What remedy is to be 
applied to those who never go ; what offer is to be made 
to induce, or what penalty is to be threatened to compel 
their attendance at school a certain number of days in 
the year, is a question, perhaps, too grave for the Colorado . 

Eolitician of to-day. No teacher, no school officer, is"' 
onored with the noble task of looking after the edaca- ^ 
tion of those who are unwilling, and, it may be, unable ■ 



i 
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D attend school. The end in view can probably better 
a reached by semi-missionary, semi-official efforts than 
|- a compulsory law. 

I have lost no occasion in joining with teacher and 

actor in their enthusiasm and interest in the school. 

requent visitations by parent, director and superintend- 

lit are proiitable to any school that receives them. 

\ superintendent inquiring into the progress of classes, 

toting the methods of teachers, stimulating both as far aa 

is able, performs, I trust, one of the most important of 

I duties. To supervise well, one must be free from 

lOpian dreams and idle, revolutionary theories, ' and 

bter upon the work with courage, wisely endeavoring 

Bth others to build up with details a harmonious whole. 

John L. Fetzer. 



BENT COUNTY. 

JOBM A. UURPHI, SETFBHINTXKUENT. 

This report closes a very prosperous year for the 
Jiools of Bent County, the people manifesting consider- 
Sble interest and pride in the building and furnishing 
hool houses for the benefit of their Districts. Eight 
.istricts out of ten are provided with suitable buildings. 
tie school population lias increased 28 per cent, since 
Bt year's report, while the attendance has increased 52 
r cent. The corps of teachers employed reflect credit 
ton the trustees of the several districts, showing a 
Borough appreciation of capability and moral worth in 
l^eir selection. 

Respectfully yours, 

Jno. a. Murphy. 



CONEJOS COUNTY. 

D. W, WILLIIUB, SUFBBmTEMDSNT. 

The schools of the county ai'e decidedly on the im- 



We are getting a better class of teachers, with better 
■«nizations, and the majority of district officers are men 
l:aare determined to make the most possible out of the 
idlie schools of the county. 
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There are three new school houses in process of 
erection and others contemplated. Districts are organ- 
ized over the county wherever needed except in two Mex- 
ican settlements, and they are now beginning to take some 
interest in relation to the matter. For a mixed popula- 
tion such as ours, we are doing very good educational 
work. Yours truly, 

D- W. Williams. 



ELBERT COUNTY. 

B. C. KILLIN, SUPBBDITmmSMT. 

The position of a State or County is determined by 
the education of the masses. 

Universal education is a special birthright of the 
American people. The question, then, before us is, how 
ma}'^ we best utilize this inestimable privilege? 

Colorado's far-seeing statesmen have given us a no- 
ble educational system — the peer of any in the Union. 
Our city schools and our State University are unsur- 
passed. Our teachers are carefully selected from those 
who come among us for health, pleasure or profit. They 
here find salubrity of climate, enterprising people and 
liberal salaries 

But there is a serious difficulty encountered in maintain- 
ing thorough school organizations in the rural districts. 
The area of productive lands is verylimited; so much so, 
that to form a school district comprising ten families 
requires territory frequently ten miles wide by twenty 
miles long. Several in Elbert County are far larger than 
that. The great difficulty then is the location of the school 
house or school houses. Their apportionment of the gen- 
eral fund, with an additional special tax of two mills, will 
afford from five to seven months of school in one place. 
The experiment of dividing this amount of money be- 
tween two, three and even four diflferent points or fcmdUes 
in the district, has unquestionably proven a failure. Nay, 
worse; it is fostering an evil that is surely disrupting our 
ssphool organizations; because those who desire to edu- 
cate their children will surely move away, while on the 
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other baud, t>iose who are satisfied with such an impar- 
tial distribution of the funds, naturally care little for the 
education of their children. Their carejessness ia soon 
imbibed by the children, and they remain away from 
school at their option, or openly refuse to attend. 

The only prsictical plan by which this evil can be 
remedied has been suggested to the directors of district 
No. 8. As yet it has not been acted upon, or very seri- 
ously considered. The plan is this : Place the school 
house in some central location, taking care to have water 
and fuel convenient. Urge those farthest away to move 
within comfortable walking distance of the school house. 
As an inducement for them to do this, guarantee tliat 
but one term shall be held each year, beginning, say 
September 1st, and continuing as long as desirable, or the 
funds permit. Then secure the services of a good teacher 
and pay him a liberal salary. 

There is notably a greater school interest developing 
throughout the county. While the expenditures have 
been but little greater thap in 1881. the amount of school 
has been increased twelve per cent. 

At the town of Etbert, on the Denver & New Orleans 
Railroad, the citizens have recently voted bonds to the 
amount of 84,000 for the purpose of erecting a two-storj' 
brick school building, size 50x50 feet. I have been in- 
formed by the school board that Gov. S, H. Elbert has 
promised to furnish, gratuitously, a suitable school library. 
The building site is located and a portion of the material 
already purchased. 

It is important that the building be pushed to com- 
pletion as speedily as possible, as the building now used 
IS altogether inadequate. 

This district contains 76 persons of school age. One 
year ago it contained 15. 

The citizens of district No. 12 completed their build- 
jng a year ago, at a cost of $750. It is a beautiful em- 
if froptier civilization and western enterprise. 

3i8triet No. 4, one of the earliest and most populous 

"^8 in the county, became almost wholly depopula- 
d in consequence was on June 30, 1882, annexed 
Siatricts No.«. 3 and 11. 
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There is some dissatisfaction with that clause in thi 
school law empowering the board of directors in districts 
of the 3d class to levy a special tax of two mills upon the 
taxable property of the district without a vote of the tax- 
payers. Very respectfully yours, 

B. C. KiLLIN, 

Supt. Elbert County. 

GRAND COUNTY. 
JOHN BABBEE, Sin-EBIirrBNxiurr. 

Hon. L. S. Cornell, 

State iSuperintendent of Public Instruction, Demver, 
(joloTodo : 

Dear Sir : — I have the pleasure to herewith send 
you my annual report for the school year ending August 
31st, 1882. 

I regret exceedingly that I was unable to send it on 
time, or even sooner than this, but our county and dis- 
tricts are large, distances great and facilities next to nU. 
The District Secretaries, in every instance, have been 
careful and pains-taking, but it seemed impossible to get 
rid of errors entirely, and the righting of these has taken ■ 
time and trouble. Our County Assessor has never made 
an assessment of the taxable property in each School 
District, but we have the sum total for the county, and 
with our knowledge of the few inhabitants, we have 
made a careful approximation, and if not exactly correct, 
it will be found very nearly so. With this exception, I . 
believe, my report will be found correct. With regard to 
the School Law of the State.: In the few minutes allowed 
me before the closing of the mails, I haven't time to par- 
ticularize, but during the past year, in my examination 
of this subject, I have frequently found passages which ifi' 
were better if they did not exist at all, and many sections, 
a revision of which would aid materially the educational: 
interest. I would particularly request and respectfully 
advise a most careful revision of this entire subject by th6 
incoming Legislature. 

1 have the honor to be, dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

John Barbeb, 
County Sttpt. of Si^uioll, 
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HINSDALE COUNTY. 
CHARLES MCDOUGAL, SUPKHHTTENDENT. 

All of the schools in Hinsdale County, except that 
in Lake City, are very small and until last winter had no 
schools. 

In District No. 3 they had a four months' school, 
.and a very good one, but small. By continual prompt- 
ing we have succeeded in keeping this organization 
intact, but with all that has been done no annual report 
has reached me at this date. 

A summer term has been taught in District No. 2 for 
three months,- fifty-four days of which were in the school 
year ending August 31, 1882, and the remainder during 
the present year. 

Our school in District No. 1 was in good hands last 
year, but unfortunately for its success, about the middle 
of the term a foolish excitement was created concerning 
the safety of the school building ; because of this nearly 
one-half of the scholars refused to attend. 

Chas. McDougal, 

Superiiilerident, 



PARK COUNTY. 

W. L. BAILEY, SU^^RlNTENDfNT. 

There are seven schools now in sessioil in the county. 
Pour of the teachers are working under temporary certi- 
ficates, the others hold first and second grade. The 
teachers of our county during the past year are educated 
^^d refined ladies and gentlemen. I am proud to say 
*his, that they have surpassed my expectations. I think 
>• ^^1* patrons are more interested in the schools than for- 
[ ^erly. Am still hopeful that our schools will accomplish 
, Si'eat good. With an earnest wish for the continued 
'f ^^pid advancement of the educational interests of the 
■ ^tate, 
[ 1 remain, yours truly. 



t 



W. L. Bailey, Jr. 
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RIO GRANDE COUNTY. 
B. B. COOPER, Superintendent. 

I desire to inform you that more interest has been 
manifested in the public schools of this county during 
the past year than ever before. Two new districts have 
been organized and the schools are running in good 
shape at present. 

W. H. Cochran, 
Dqmty Superintendent. 

PITKIN COUNTY. 
M. T. C0NN1U6HT0N, Supkrihtendemt. 

The schools of this county are all new, and therefore 
in a crude state, and have but little at present to report. 



SAGUACHE COUNTY. 
CHAS. a CORNELIUS, Superintendent. 

A marked improvement has been perceptible in the 
educational work during the past year. 

There has been an increase in the school population 
of about 15 per cent. 

Teachers in general are doing good work. Directors 
are doing more to promote the interests of education in 
their districts than heretofore, by securing much needed 
supplies for teachers, and by keeping accounts and records 
in proper order. The patrons generally realize the need 
of schools of longer duration, and as a result the terms 
are made longer. 

In some instances persons are elected as secretaries 
whose qualifications are inadequate, and some errors, 
result therefrom. 

Districts increase with the population, and only on .^ 
district has been discontinued on account of failure t^-^ 
maintain a school. Two districts have been united inV:^ 
one, and two new ones organized since last report. . 

Chas. B. Phillips,* 
Deputy Swperintender^nJt, 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY. 
ROBT. H. BROWN, Supbrintbndknt. 

I report from this county only one district, as the 
second one has not completed its organization at the close 
of the school year. It has since completed its organiza- 
tion and is now in full force. 

RoBT. H. Brown. 



SUMMIT county. 

J. F. COFFMAN, SUPBBINTENDENT, 

Three new districts have been organized within the 
last five months, and none of them as yet have drawn 
any public money. District No. 9 has just begun school, 
hence no record of this appears in the report except the 
census. 

A new school house has been built in Breckenridge 
within the last four weeks, at a cost of about $5,000. A 
report of this will not appear until next year. A new 
log school house has been built at Lincoln, and they had 
an excellent school in it for three months. A new dis- 
trict has recently been organized, and a school house 
built about twelve miles from Red Cliff. The interest in 
school matters in this county is increasing, and there 
is room for much more. 

Respectfully, 

J. T. CoFFMAN. 



This completes the remarks of County Superintend- 
ents touching the general school work. Quite a number 
of County Superintendents appended no remarks, while 
a number of others merely gave explanations of the 
causes of delay and imperfections in their reports. If 
these remarks were published they would, show the diffi- 
culties which Superintendents experience in collecting 
the facts for their annual reports, — most of their trouble 
growing out of neglect on the part of school boards. 
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STATE LIBRARY. 

The State library has been of but little use to the 
public during the past two years. Previous to this time 
Orson Brooks had looked after the library without re- 
muneration, but when the library Avas moved to the 
present building it was not convenient for him to con- 
tinue his care over it, and, as a result, has been closed. 
A few of the books were placed on shelves, but the most 
of them are piled up on the floors of the rooms set apart 
for library purposes. 

The library can never become valuable without the 
expenditure of considerable money in the purchase of 
books. Then an appropriation should be made to fit it 
up in good shape an4^ employ some one to look after it 
in the capacity of Assistant Librarian. The law provides 
for an Assistant Librarian, but no appropriation has 
ever been made for the payment of such an officer. 

The following is a report of the volumes in library : 

Number volumes reported by Orson Brooks January 1st, 1881 6,720 

Number received from January 1st, 1881, to December 10th 1882 387 



Total number of volumes In library 7,107 



STATE SCHOOL FUND. 

• 

The permanent school fund of the State now amounts 
to $75,200.37, making an increase for the past two years 
of about $40,000. By a legal provision, this fund is to 
be invested in interest-bearing State or United States se- 
curities. From interest thus received and from rental of 
school lands the State has derived the following 

PUBLIC SOHOOL INCOME FUND : 

For the year 1881 $14,448.27 

For the year 1882 17,96Sw76 

Total 982,8d7.Qe 

There has been deducted from the above amount for 
blanks furnished school officers in the several countiea; 

For 1881 $878.81 

Forl882 919.04 

TQtftl , , , $1,78M 
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The balance has been distributed to the several 
counties of the State according to the school population, 
as required by law. 



LETTER FROM J. D. PHILBRICK. 

It is with pleasure that I insert the following lettei* 
from Dr* Philbriek, one of America's eminent and ex- 
perienced educators. He having visited our State last 
spring and to some extent inspected our schools, I was 
anxious to know what impression they had made on 
an educator from Boston ; therefore I wrote him, and the 
reply is given below, and will be read with much satis- 
faction by all w^ho have an interest in the school work in 
Colorado : 

Danvers, Mass., Dec. 8th, 18S2. 
Hon. L. S. Cornell, 

Supt. Public Instruction of Colorado, 

Dear Sir: — I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter expressing a desire* for my opiifion 
of the schools and school work in Colorado as they im- 
pressed me, to embody in your forthcoming report. 

I am happy to gratify you in this matter, for I per- 
suade myself that so to do is to act in the interests of 
the cause of education. 

What I know of Colorado schools from actual in- 
spection is mostly limited to the city of Denver. In 
other localities I only saw some exceptionally interesting 
specimens of school houses, such as the substantial stone 
edifice at Central, the pioneer graded school in the State, 
in which I was gratified to find a flourishing library; 
the new brick building at Golden, with its liberal-sized 
school rooms ; and the marvelous phenomenon in school 
house building which I had the good fortune to see at 
the young city of Durango, the metropolis of the San 
Juan country, four hundred and fifty miles from the 
capital. Here, in a town whose most ancient dwelling 
could claim an antiquity of only eighteen months, 1 
found a large, substantial, commodious and elegant 
twelve-thousand-dollar brick school house, which was 
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occupied by a thoroughly organized graded school, in- 
structed by experienced and capable teachers. . Its pho- 
tograph, taken with groups of pupils and citizens, some 
of the latter in picturesque costumes, adorns the mantel 
of my library. 

In the latter part of April I made a thorough in- 
spection of the scnool system of Denver, especially the 
division constituting the First District, which comprises 
the bulk of the schools. In the first place, the school 
houses were visited while occupied by the pupils, and 
their qualities, mechanical, economic, hygienic and ped- 
agogical, noted in detail, "from turret to foundation 
stone." Mr. Supt. Gove then, with docuinents in hand, 
went over to me, at great length, the organization and 
practical management of the system with respect to ad- 
ministration, supervision, instruction and discipline. 
Thus instructed, I applied myself to the inspection and 
examination of the classes in the school room's, begin- 
ning with the lowest primary and ending with the 
Graduating class of the High School in hands df Mr. 
rfticipal Baker* In this survey I observed carefully the 
methods of teachers, the proficiency of the pupils and the 
spirit in which teachers and pupils were working for 
the ends in view. Finally, I had the privilege of meet- 
ing the teachers in a body, and of conversing with a 
considerable number of them. 

In the progress of this study of the system, I could 
not but be impressed with the accumulating evidence of 
its efficiency and excellence. The result may be summed 
up by saying that I found the Denver school system to 
be admirable in all respects. Although its origin dates 
back scarcely more than a decade, its development has 
been so wisely and energetically conducted that already 
it fairly belongs to the front rank of city systems. It is 
pretty safe to say that the creation of a system of schools 
on so large a scale, of such exceptional merits, and in so 
brief a space of time, is a phenomenon to which the his- 
tory of education affords no parallel. 

The school houses of Denver reflect the highest credit 
upon the school officials who are responsible for the 
plans, and the liberality of the citizens in furnishing the 



i 
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fund for their erection. These are all handsome and 
substantial structures, well located on lots of ample 
dimensions. As to cost they are truly models of a wise 
economy. Every school room is first-class in every res- 
pect. The corridors and stairs present some original 
features of no little merit. The American school house, 
which the French Commission to our Centennial con- 
sidered our best model, has school rooms of the first order, 
but the corridors are dark and badly- ventilated, and the 
stairs are unsatisfactory. It is only just to say that. Den- 
ver has been more successful in remedying these defects 
so general in our school architecture than any other city 
that I have visited, and I know of no city that has better 
accommodations for all its schools. 

The High School house is a fine edifice, tastefully 

designed and first-class in material and workmanship ; 

and in my judgment the Board of Education acted 

wisely in projecting a grand structure to meet the wants 

of the city in no distant future, while undertaking to 

build only one wing of it to satisfy the present demand 

for accommodation. 

f 

Good school houses are certainly important, but good 
school houses do not insure good schools. The teacher 
makes the school; and I must say that I was even more imp 
pressed with the character of the teachers of Denver than 
with that of the school buildings. How to get good 
teachers and to keep them is at once the most difficult 
and the most important problem in the whole range of 
school economy. And it is but just to the members of 
the Denver Board of Education to say that they have 
grappled with the problem more successfully than any 
other School Board within my knowledge. I found by 
examining into the matter that the happy results attained 
in this direction were due largely, and perhaps chiefly 
to the rational mode of examination adopted and . the 
plan of appointments, by which favoritism is absolutely 
excluded, and the choice is determined by merit alone. 

The test of the teacher is in his teaching and hand- 

^ ling of his classes. By this criterion I formed my opinion 

of the Denver teachers. One spirit seemed to animate the 

whole body. I like uniformity in a system, of schools 
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but I want it to be a uniformity of excellence. There I 
found it in a remarkable degree. Believing moderation 
to be the sum of all wisdom I was peculiarly pleased to 
notice the absence of all exaggeration both in manner 
and method. What a feat in school keeping lo hit the 
golden mean, in nothing over-doing and in nothing 
under-doing. 

These schools pleasantly reminded me of a certain 
grammar school iii Boston which I used to visit with 
much satisfaction, because it was, taken as a whole from 
top to bottom, freest both from excess and deficien- 
cies. You could not say that one branch was taught 
better than another. There was no piling up of agony 
on spelling, no crowding the mourners on baby composi- 
tions, no getting up of booms on a hundred per cent, of 
attendance. In going through the Denver schools I did 
not have to make note of a single injurious or disagreea- 
ble excess, or any marked deficiency either in conducting 
the processes of the school rooms <5r in the results. With 
such teachers, under such supervision, there could be 
only good teaching ; and, as the result, satisfactory pro- 
ficiency on the part of the scholars. 

The supervision referred to is that of the superin- 
tendent, who seems to have been born with a genius for 
the business. His chief merit, in my view, is found in 
the good judgment and discrimination with which he 
has selected and combined in the Denver schools the 
best things known in the sphere of school matters. In 
him the teachers and pupils daily witness a devotion to 
the interests of the schools which cannot but stimulate 
their co-operating efforts. 

• 

Denver, then, has good reason to be proud of her 

Eublic schools, and private schools will not easily flourish 
eside them, and may she not cease to remember that 
"the first people is that which has the best schools ; if it 
is not so to-day it will be so to-morrow." 

And now, how is this school phenomenon to be 
accounted for ? Why is the school system of this young 
metropolis of the New West so much superior to the sys- 
tems in many of the cities in older communities whicn I 
could mention ? 
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The immediate cause is to be found, no doubt, in the 
character of the Board of Education. It is a small body 
with few and small committees ; and thus the responsi- 
bility is concentrated instead of being diffused. Every 
member is eminently fit for such an oflice, having not 
only the requisite intelligence and sound judgment, but 
also the requisite public spirit and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the public interest. I am told that such has been 
the character of the board from the first. But it may be 
asked, how does it happen that Denver should be more 
fortunate in this respect than cities in general? This 
appears to be the result of two causes ; first, the mode of 
electing the members, and secondly, the active interest 
taken in the election by the best citizens without regard 
to politics. If this policy is continued, the schools will, 
without doubt, maintain and even advance their present 
high standing, Your obedient servant, 

John D. Philbrick. 
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Table 1. — County Superintendents of Schooi^. 

TERMS EXPIRE JANUARY, 1 884. 



COUNTIES. 



Irapahoe . . 
Bent . . . . 
Boulder . . . 
Chaffee . . . 
Clear Creek . 
Conejos. . . 
Costilla. . . 
Cnster. . . . 
Dolores . . . 
Douglass . . 
Elbert. . . . 
El Paso. . . 
Fremont . 
GUpln. . . 
Grand. . . . 
Gunnison . 
Hinsdale . . 
Huerfano . . 
Jefferson . 
Lake . . . . 
La Plata . 
Larimer . . 
Las Animas. 
Ouray. . . . 
Park .... 
Pitkin. . . . 
Pueblo . . . 
Rio Grande 
Boutt .... 
Saeuache , . 
San Juan . . 
Summit. . . 
Weld . . . . 



NAME. 



JohnL.Fetzer . . 
John A. Murphy . 
A. L. Gravelle . . . 
Joseph Hollister . 

A, L. Rich 

D. W. Williams . . 
Joseph Kugler . . 
F. G. Hagan. . . . 
Tan R. Elliott . . 
Robert N. Hancock 

B. C. Klllin .... 
B. A. P. Eaton . . 
Geo. E. Dudley . . 
Rev. W. E, Hamilton 
John Barbee . . . 
Greo. B. Spratt . . . 
Charles McDougal 
A. H. QuUllan . . . 
Rev. T, L. Bellam . 
Dr. J. J. Crook . . 
Rev. C. M. Hoge . . 
Rev. W. H. McCreary 
J. W. Douthltt . . 
W. W. Rowan . . . 
Wm. L. Bailey, Jr. 
M. T. Coonaughtun 
Dr. A. Y. Hull. . . 
W. H. Cochran. . . 
S. D. N. Bennett . 
Charles B. Phillips 
Dr. Robt. H. Brown 
Rev. J. H. Coffman 
Rev. A. K. Packard 



POST OFFICE. 



Denver. 

West Las Animas. 

Boulder. 

Centerville. 

Georsetown. 

Conejos. 

San Luis. 

Sliver Cliff. 

Rico. 

Castle Rock. 

Middle Kiowa. 

Colorado Springs. 

Canon City. 

Central. 

Grand Lake. 

Gunnison. 

Lake City. 

Walsenburg. 

Golden. 

LeadvlUe. 

Durango. 

Loveland. 

Trinidad. 

Ouray. 

Fairplay. 

Aspen. 

Pueblo. 

Del Norte. 

Hahn's Peak. 

Saguache. 

Sllverton. 

Breckenrldge. 

Greeley. 
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Table IV. — Enrollment and Attendance. 
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Table IX. — Financial Summary, i88i. 



Receipts. 



Balance on hand September Ist, 1880 $117,149 99' 

Amount received from General Fund 1 208.844 86i 

Special Fund \ 168,926 78| 

Building Fund , 169,177 86| 



ti 



n 






all other sources 



Total receipts 



Teachers' Wages 

Current Expense 

Sites, Buildings, Furniture, etc. 
Temporary loans paid 



Total expenditures 

Balance In hands of County Treasurer Aug. 31st. 1881 
Totals 



54,417 201 



$708,516 13 



Expendi- 
tures. 



$240.384 48 
49,828 75 

2193S61& 
47,601 18 



9706,516 13 



$657,160 56 
161,366 67 



$706,516 IS 



Table X. — Financial Summary, 1882. 



Receipts. 



Expendl- 
tures. 



Amount received from Greneral Fund 

" ** Special Fund 

" •• " Building Fund 

" " *• all other sources 

Total receipts • . . . . 

Teachers' Wages 

Current Expense 

Slten, Buildings, Furniture, etc 

Temporary Loans paid 

Total Expenditures 

Balance In hands of County Treasurer Aug. Slst, 188^ 

Totals 



$264,808 69 

181,706 45 

37,018 66 

187,888 23 



9661,418 93 



$106,613 70 



$300,127 64 

2744S40 28 

52,696 76 

34,466 85 



$661,418 98 



$iO6,613 70' 



$768,(»2 631 $768^ 68 
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STATE UNIVERSITY. 



\'M 



'? 
h 

It 

It 

F 



BOARD OF REGENTS. __ 

JUNIUS BERKLEY 1885. 

HORACE M. HALE 1885. 

MAX HERMAN 1887. \ 

JOS. C. SHATTUCK 1887. 

JAMES RICE 1889. 

LEONIDAS S. CORNELL 1889. 



REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 



Hon. L. S. Cornell, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Dear Sir : In accordance with the provisions of 
the Act establishing the University of Colorado, I here- 
with submit this my third biennial report. 

In order that you, and more particularly the citizens 
of the State, may more fully understand whether or not 
the plan proposed by the founders of this higher institu- 
tion of learning is or has been carried out in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the law, I quote section twelve 
of the law providing for the government and support of 
the University, which is as follows : 

" The University shall include a Classical, Philosophi- 
cal, Normal, Scientific, Law, and such other departments, 
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i-th such courses of instruction and elective studies as 
i^ Board of Regents may determine, and a department 
' the Physical Sciences. The Board shall have authol-- 
y to confer such degrees and grant such diplomas as 
"e usually conferred and granted by other universities, 
nd the Board of Regents is hereby authorized and re- 
uired to / establish a Preparatory department, which 
lall be under control of said Board of Regents, as are 
le other departments of the University. Nothing in 
lis section shall be so construed as to require the Re- 
ents to establish the several departments other than the 
formal and Preparatory, as herein provided, until such 
me as in their judgment the wants and necessities of 
le people require. " 

In accordance with the provisions of this section of 
16 act, the Board in September, 1877, opened a prepara- 
iry and a normal department. 

September, 1878, eight pupils applied for admission 
the Classical and seven to the Scientific course of the 
Diversity proper. 

The Board, in consideration of these applications, " in 
leir judgment,'' believed that "the wants and necessi- 
Bs of the people demanded such departments and such 
jui'ses of study," established the Classical and the Scieh- 
fic departments; since which time classes have' been 
'ganized and conducted in the Normal and Preparatory 
apartments and in the Classical and Scientific courses of 
le University proper. 

In addition to the above, provisions have been made 
r elective courses of study to be pursued by students not 
ishing to take a full course in any of the regular 
urses. 

So far. Chemistry and Assaying have been the only 
ecial or elective studies pursued. 

Three pupils have completed the Normal course—^ 
o are now teaching in the State ; one is pursuing a 
liege course, and is now in the Sophomore class. 
urelve have taken a partial course, and have taught or 
e now teaching in the State with more than ordinary 
ccess. 
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Nineteen have completed a Preparatory course, of 
which number a majority propose to continue their stud- 
ies and take a full collegiate course. 

Six young men having completed the full Classical 
(four years) course were graduated June 10, 1882. 

I append the names of the first or pioneer class with 
the title of the oration of each. 

Henry H. Drum " Civil Service." 

Oscar E. Jackson . . "Growth of Popular Government." 

James I. McFarland " Problem of Life. " 

John J. Mellett .... "Tendency of Modem Politics." 

Harold D. Thompson " How Much Heat. " 

Richard H. Whiteley, " The Poet Laureate of America. " 

From the above it appears that the University has, so 
far as practicable and with the limited means furnished 
been doing the work contemplated by its founders. 

CHARACTER OF WORK DONE. 

As to the character of the work done, I respectfully 
refer to the report of a committee of five eminent scholars, 
appointed by the Board to examine and report upon the 
work of the University. The following is a brief extract: 

"In the languages, passages from Thucydides and 
Herodotus in Greek, from Caesar, Cicero and Horace in 
the Latin, and from several distinguished authors in 
French and German were translated and analyzed. 

" As to Greek and Latin, the pupils evinced that they 
had studied with diligence and were instructed Avith 
great care and scholarly skill. 

" In French and German your committee were spec- 
ially pleased with the acquirements of the students, and 
above all the highest class in German deserves honorable 

mention. 

• 

" The classes examined in Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry and Differential Calculus evinced full evidence 
of thorough training, solving problems with alacrity and 
evincing full comprehension of their work. " 
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RegaMing these facts, it appears that not only has 
the original plan contemplated by the people in estab- 
lishing the University been carried out and scrupulously 
adhered to, but the work has been reasonably well, and 
conscientiously performed. 

No claim is set up that perfection has been attained, 
yet I do wish to emphasize the fact that, as compared 
with other institutions of the country of like grade, 
scope and age, the University of Colorado will bear a 
most favorable comparison, and that those knowing most 
about the work done will be most ready to give such tes- 
timony. * 

The unfavorable, or perhaps unfriendly legislation 
of the last session of the General Assembly relating to the 
University, in refusing to gl-ant a much needed appropria- 
tion, affected the institution unfavorably in two ways; first, 
in depriving it of needed facilities for carrying on the 
legitimate work ; and second it gave and left the impres- 
sion that the State University was not to receive the fos- 
tering care of the people of the State, and those who con- 
templated educating their children or wards, hesitaited 
about patronizing a school that might fail to afford the 
necessary means for accomplishing the best results. 

STATISTICS. 

Whole number of pupils in attendance 113 

Males 70 

Females 43 

College classes 18 

Preparatory school ,.^ 72 

Normal " 17 

Special students . . 6 

Counties of Colorado represented 11 

Other states . 4 

STUDIES PURSUED. 

Greek 12, Latin 49, German 34, French 15, Calculus 
8, Trigonometry and Surveying 12, Geometry 17, Me- 
chanical Drawing 6, Algebra 25, Arithmetic 17, Psy- 
chology 7, Logic 7, Constitutional Law 7, Geology 7, 
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Chemistry 28, Assaying 18, Botany 19, English Litera- 
ture 12, English Grammar 25, Geography, Physical and 
Descriptive 27, History 26, Physiology 13. 

attendance by terms. 



1H81. 

Firat Term 64 

Second Term 67 

Third Term . .60 



1882. 

First Term 72 

Second Term 73 

Third Term 84 



FINANCIAL REPORT. 

From September 30th, 1880, to October 1st, 1882, 
orders have been issued on the treasurer for the amounts 
and purposes as follows : 

Regents , $ 78150 

Teachers .• 20,395 00 

Janitor • • 1.321 05 

Fnel 1,368 60 

Furniture 868 90 

Laboratorjr 639 05 

Library 333 80 

Building and erounds 2,723 73 

Stationery -32063 

Sundries 1,823 65 

Total «29,965 71 

The following are the names and titles of the present 
instructors, with the salary of each : 

Joseph A. Sewall, LL.D., Presldisnt and Professor of Chemistry and Metal- 
lurgy $3,600 

Isaac Dennett. A.' M., Professor of Ancient Languages 2,000 

Paul H. Hanus, A. B., Professor of Mathematics 1,900 

Mary Rlppon, Professor of Modem Languages 1,400 

Irving J. McFarland, A. B., Assistant In Preparatory School 1,200 

Wlnthrop E. Scarrltt, A B., Professor of English Literature and Philosophy . . 1,200 
Evens W. Thomas, Principal of Normal School 1,200 

DEPORTMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 

The relation between pupils and teachers has been 
for the most part all that could be asked. The disposi- 
tion on the part of the pupils to maintaiu order and 
co-operate with the faculty, has been uniformly cordial. 
Few cases of discipline have occurred. Three young men 
were suspended. One of this number has been rein- 
stated by the Board. 
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The instructors in the several departments have 
been thoroughly and conscientiously devoted to their 
work, and what has been lacking in means has in a 
large measure been made up by application and indus- 
try. 

LIBRARY AND APPARATUS. 

Three hundred dollars' worth of books has been 
added to the Library — $200 coming from the Bucking- 
ham fund, and $100 from the State fund. 

A spherical black-board, one celestial and one terres- 
tial globe, and about $100 worth of maps and charts have 
been furnished during the year. 

Most excellent work has been done by students in 
the chemical laboratory. In addition to the regular 
course of qualitative analysis, more than 1,200 assays of 
gold and silver have been made, 150 determinations of 
iron, 76 of copper and 90 of lead, besides some very 
skillful and accurate determinations of cobalt, nickel, till 
and tellurium. 

HEALTH. 

The healthfulness of the pupils has been most 
remarkable. Of more than three hundred students who 
have been connected with the school since the opening, 
in 1877, not one has died, and but one case of severe 
sickness has occurred. 

This general healthfulness may be largely, attributed 
to pure air, pure water and to the good habits of our 
pupils. 

NEEDS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

While the present annual income is sufficient for the 
current expenses, a special appropriation is much needed 
that the University may do well the work anticipated by 
its founders. What is specially needed is a dormitory for 
the accommodation of students from abroad, and for 
making additions to the library and laboratories. 

We can but hope that the General Assembly will see 
fit to make a liberal appropriation for these purposes ; 
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not because other institutions in other localities are cared 
for, but because it is the highest wisdom, the bounden 
duty of tlic State to care well for its chief educational 
institution. 

As a conclusion to this report I 'know of nothing 
more fitting than the following, from the pen of the late 
lamented Regent Ebert : 

" Universities are the pillars of civilization, thgy are 
the nurseries of progress. The student comes here, 
through his studies, in innnediate contact with the best 
thought of the best minds the human race has produced 
from the remotast ages of antiquity to the most modern 
times. 

"The solution of the highest problems of science, 
society and humanity in general are constantly held 
before his mind, and thereby an elevating influence is 
exerted upon his whole mental constitution. 

'^ When returning into the spheres of practical life, 
whatever they may be, he will not only benefit those 
directly througli tlie application of his acquired knowl- 
edge, but will form tliat element in society from which the 
impulse of assistance for the promotion of any useful, 
refhiing and ennobling project emanates. Thus, univer- 
sities furnish the spiritualistic leaven for the great masses 
who would soon, in consequence of their materialistic 
tendencies, become stagnate and be the prey of ignorance, 
poverty and despotism. 

" Let us hope that our State University can soon be 
made what it ought to be, the main distributing point of 
knowledge and nursery of true progress." 

In conclusion, I would say that I believe the work of 
the Colorado State University was never better adjusted 
nor more thoroughly and successfully prosecuted than it 
is at present. We should be glad to have our friends — 
and our enemies — come and visit us, and inspect our 
work. We do not think it is perfect ; but we desire that 
it should be justly estimated, and judged with a full 
knowledge of what we are doing. 



• 
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All our rooms are open at all times to friends and 
foes alike. We are working for the State, and we have 
nothing to conceal. If any one wishes to know what we 
are doing, let him come and see. He shall be welcomed, 
and shall have full opportunity given him to judge. 

For full particulars relating to names and residence 
of students and courses of study, I refer you to the 
accompanying catalogue. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph A. Sewall, 

President. 

Boulder, Colorado, September 30, 1882. 

treasurer's REPORT. 

Statement of receipts and disbursements of C. G 
Buckingham, Treasurer of the University of Colorado 
from February 3d, 1881, to October 1st, 1882 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Booeived from J. A. Cooper, former treasurer $ 1,535.34 

" ** State Treasurer of (Colorado 28,300,00 

" '• J. A. Sewall, President (sundries) . . 96.00 

Balance due Treasurer 34.97 

$29,966.31 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid out as per vouchers $29,966.3} 

Boulder, Pec. 1, 1882, 
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Table IX. — Financial Summary, i88i. 



/ 




Expendi- 
tures. 



Balance on hand September 1st, 1880 ' $117,149 99 

Amount received from General Fund I 208,844 86 

Special Fund | 168,926 73 



«( 



<t 



It 



Building Fund 
all other sources 



Total receipts 



Teachers' Wages . 

CJurrent Expense 

Sites, Buildings, Furniture, etc. 
Temporary loans paid 



Total expenditures 

Balance in hands of County Treasurer Aug. 31st. 1881 
Totals 



169,177 36 
64,417 20 



$706,616 13 



$708,616 13 



$240.384 48 

49,828 75 

219,38616 

47,601 18 



$667,160 56 



161,366 67 



$706,616 IS 



Table X. — Financial Summary, 1882. 




Expendi- 
tures. 



Amount received from General Fund . . 
«' " '• Special Fund . . 

" '• " Building Fund . 

" *• " all other sources 



Total receipts 



Teachers* Wages 

Current Expense 

Slteft, Buildings, Furniture, etc. 
Temporary Loans paid .... 



Total Expenditures 

Balance In hands of County Treasurer Aug. Slst, 1882 
Totals 



$264,808 

181,708 

37,018 

187,888 



69 
46 
66 
23 



$661,418 98 



$300,127 64 

274,240 28 

62,696 76 

34,466 86 



$661,418 98 



$106,613 70| $l06,613 70 



$768,032 63 $768,082 68 
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tending the school thus far have been special students 
pursuing only a partial course. They remain at the 
institution for periods ranging from about three months 
to two or three years. Many of them are owners of min- 
ing property or reduction works, in some cases employing 
a large amount of capital. 

The statistical table furnishes other information 
which will be of great value in forming an estimate of 
the work and progress of the institution. It will be seen 
that the number of students in attendance during the 
present term is more than double that of the fall of 1880 ;^ 
also that the number pursuing the regular courses is 
steadily increasing. In respect to ability and prepara- 
tion for their work, it may be added that a correspond- 
ing improvement has been manifested. We believe that 
the grade of students at the School of Mines, of the State 
of Colorado, will compare favorably with that of those 
attending any of the higher technical schools in our 
country. .• 

The large number of students who, after graduating 
at such institutions as Harvard University, IJ. S. Naval 
Academy, etc., are pursuing regular courses at this insti- 
tution, speaks well for the work they are fitted to do, the 
rank they will be prepared to take in practical mining 
and metallurgy after completing their studies here, and 
also furnishes no small evidence of the reputation the in- 
stitution has already acquired. 

The table shows that the patronage of the school is 
quite generally distributed among the different counties 
of the State, especially those in which are located the 
leading mining districts. Other important facts will be 
readily seen, and need not be referred to here. 

In the summer of 1880, the Board of Trustees, with- 
out having recewed any special appropriation, were 
enabled by the strictest economy to erect a new building 
in town, out of the funds received by the regular State 
tax, the ground having been donated by the citizens of 
Golden. The Necessity for such a building will be seen 
by reference to the biennial report of 1880. 
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Unfortunately the State funds, though enabling 
them to build so as to meet the immediate wants of the 
institution, were inadequate to provide for the rapid and 
unexpected growth which followed. 

The result has been that the board have already 
found thepiselves compelled either to continue the school 
without sufficient room for any department of work^ or 
to make an addition to the building equal to the present 
requirements. 

They considered that the interests of the institution 
and the State demanded that they should pursue the 
latter course. It was thought prudent also to provide 
for at least a few years of growth, so that the necessity of 
farther building w©uld not again be so suddenly thrust 
upon them. Such an addition was accordingly deter- 
mined upon and is now approaching completion. 

Some of the limitations which have necessitated the 
erection of the addition, are the following : 

1. The laboratory was provided with desk^room for 
only thirty students, while the number to be accommo- 
dated at one and the same time has been considerably 
greater. 

2. The number of furnaces in the assay depart- 
ment has been scarcely sufficient for the use of more 
than one-half of those wishing to work there. 

3. There being a great lack of lecture and recita- 
tion rooms, it has been necessaiy for two or three classes, 
in session at the same time, to occupy different parts of 
the large lecture hall, thus greatly disturbing one an- 
other. 

4. There was no dark room for spectroscopic analy- 
sis, no library room, and no place for the rapidly in- 
creasing mineral and geological collections. The school, 
by lack of the above conveniences, is so circumscribed in 
ite work that it has become an urgent necessity that the 
addition to the building be fitted up for immediate use, 
if the requirements of the school, with its rapidly in- 
creasing patronage, are to be fully met. The addition 
now nearly completed, when thoroughly furnished, will 
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accommodate sixty students in the laboratory for quali- 
tative analysis and experimental chemistry, twenty in 
the quantitative laboratory and forty-five in the assay 
laboratory. Further, there is a small private laboratory 
for scientific research and special chemical work, a dark 
room for spectroscopic analysis, a good physical labora- 
tory and lecture room with facilities for photographic 
work, chemical and assay balance rooms, a room for 
metallurgical lectures and collections of models, and 
special rooms for mechanical and free-hand drawing. 
The public hall and museum is also considerably en- 
larged. In the basement there are supply and store 
rooms, and a furnace room. There are also preparation 
and furnace rooms for the assay department, with ample 
provision for both wind and muffle furnaces. A few 
changes have been made in the corps of instruction, 
which at present is constituted as follows : 

FACULTY. 

ALBERT 0. Hale, A. M., E. M., Pb. D., President, 

Professor of Cbemistry and Assaying. 

Salary, $2,500. 

Milton Moss, E. M., Ph. D., 

Professor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

Salary, $1,800. 

Arthur Lakes, 

Professor of Geology and Drawing. 

Salary, S80 per month. 

Magnus C. Ihlseno, E. M., C. E., Pb. D., 
Professor of Physics, Mathematics and Engineering. 

Salary, $1,500. 

CtEurge S. Mackenzie,* Pb, D., 
Laboratory Instractor. 
Salary, $50 per month. 

Eri p. Rice, 
Secretary and Assistant in Chemistry. 

Carlton H. Hand, 
Assistant in Assaying. 
Salary, $40 per month. 

Harrt C. Carney, A. B., 

Assistant in Mathematics. 

Salary, $40 per month. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Nov. 9, 1880. Balance overdraft '- . . $ 84S 66 

Outstanding warrants paid to October, 1882 36,047 76 

$36.89181 
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1^ RECEIPTS. 

Received of State Treasuier, and James T. Smith, Secretary, from No- 

vemberlS, 1860, to October 12, 1882 .... • $60,436 20 

Balance 6,466 11 



$35,891 81 

Balance overdraft $6,466 11 

Warrants drawn and outstanding 4,007 26 



$9,463 86 



The biennial report of the Secretary of the State 
School of Mines, ending November 1st, 1882, contains 
a full statement of receipts, expenditures, property o?i 
hand, also building report of the new addition, which is 
as follows : 

1881. Warrants drawn on State Auditor #12,388 00 

" Received from pupils for supplies 1,163 06 

" " " Assays 87 50 

'* Return premiums on fire Insurance . 100 00 



$13,688 56 

1882. Warrants drawn on State Auditor $15,800 00 

" Received from pupils for supplies 908 60 

" " " Assays • 43 05 



$16,746 65 
" Nov. 1. Overdraft on Treasurer 9,463 36 

$39,898 66 

Warrants drawn on Treasurer for disbursement, as 
follows: 

current expenses of the school. 

Salaries, 1881 $ 5,293 96 

Salaries, 1882 6,526 64 

$11,820 60 

Chemicals, supplies and fuel, 1881 $ 2,380 95 

Chemleals, supplies and fuel, 1882 1,974 88 

^,365 83 

.StstUmeiy, 1881-2 266 94 

Pilntiog and advertising, 1881 $ 886 55 

^{ Printing and advertising, 1882 1,260 75 

Sundry and incidental expenses, 1861 $ 1,883 46 

.Sundry and Incidental expenses, 1882 813 68 

2,647 09 



2,136 30 



Total running expenses for two years ." $21,226 76 
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• BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 

Ck>mpletlon of old building, 1881 $ 796 14 

Fencing and Improving grounds 1,000 00 

Contractor on account of new building 7,947 00 

Superintendent and plans new building 664 00 

S10,299 14 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES. 

Mineral cases, 1881 S66440 

Laboratory, desks and seats, 1881 844 70 

Assaying and distilling furnaces, 1881 2S6 70 

Sundry work and fitting up, 1881 402 07 

Gas machine and fixtures, 1882 8tt 00 . 

Sundry fixtures, 1882 223 91 

S 2,601 78 

Chemicals and supplies on hand per inventory, 1882 200 00 

Apparatus on band per Inventory, 1881 S 80272 

Appa'ratus on hand per Inventory, 1882 2,077 28 

S 2,880 00 

Llbr^, reference books per Inventory, 1882 .... 466 10 

Total outlay for years 1881-2 137,062 78 

Overdraft on Treasurer, per report Nov. 1880 2,236 78 

$39,896 66 

Correct as it appears from the records of the State 
School of Mines. James T. Smith, Secretary, 



SUMMARY OF REPORTS SINCE DECEMBER, 1878. 

1878 December. Balance in hands of Treasurer, $ 519 84 

1880 November. Received from State Treasurer, 

per report $ 14,600 00 

1882 " Received, from State Treasurer, 

per report 28,188 00 

$ 42.788 00 

1880 " Received from assays and stu- 
dents, per report $ 896 70 

1882 " Received from assays and stu- 
dents, per report 2,217 20 

$8a«21IO 

1882 " Overdraft on treasury 0,468 36 

$6fi,«H10l 

Nov. 1880. Current expenses of school, per report, $ 6347 21 

1882. '* " '• " " •* 21,226 76 

t3njBnn/i -^ 

1880. Cost of old building complete, 

per report . . '. #12,496 31 

1882. Paid on account of new build- 
ing 8,501 00 

^^,999 34 



<i 
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♦ 

1880. Paid on furoltore and fix- 
tures $ 1,384 01 ^ 

1882. PaJd on furniture and fix- 
tures 2.601 78 

3,985 79 

1880. Paid on apparatus $ 100 00 

1882. " " .... 2,880 00 

2,980 00 

I860. PaldonUbrary $ 219 90 

1882. " •• 455 10 

675 00 

'* " Paid on chemicals and supplies 

on hand, per report. $ 200 00 

^$28,840 13 

• S6Ei,914 10 

BUILDING REPORT, NOVEMBER, 1882. 

Ck)ntract cost of addltioii to building now being 

erected $14,500 00 

Amount required to furnish and equip the same for 

use 7,500 00 

" Total cost ^,000 00 

Amount appropriated for a building fund, paid nnd to be paid out of 

revenue of school for 1882-83 12,000 00 

Balance *10.000 00 

The considerable increase in the current expenses of 
the Institution will be readily understood by bearing in 
mind its rapidly growing patronage, together with the 
fact that at the time of the last biennial report there were 
students in only the first two years of the regular courses, 
while now, on account of the advancement of the regular 
students, all the branches of the curriculum are required 
to be taught, thus necessitating a greater outlay for the 
increased faculty and for the additional instruments and 
apparatus used in practical work and experimental illus- 
tration. 

Additions to the Library have been made during the 
hsst two years, to the amount of $445. The books have 
t/C^een carefully selected with reference to their scientific 
value and their special utility in such a technical Insti- 
tution. Apparatus and instruments have been purchased 

^Deficiency of resources to complete and furnish building fully for use as needed 
for the School. 
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to the ^.mount of $2,880, those of superior manufacture 
and aclpuracy having been added, as the wants of the In- 
stitution most urgently demanded. 

Occasional donations from public-spirited individ- 
uals interested in the welfare of the Institution, have from 
time to time materially increased our equipment. We 
would here mention our indebtedness to Mr. Henry A. 
Vezin, of Leadville ; to Messrs. Keyes and Arents and to 
Messrs. J. B. Grant & Co. ; to Mr. O. V. Morgan, of the 
Battersea works ; to Capt. E. L. Berthoud, and to various 
parties connected with the National Mining and Indus- 
trial Exposition? as well as to many others in the mining 
camps throughout the State for valuable instruments, 
metallurgical models, apparatus, books and mineral col- 
lections ; also to the Hon. H. M. Teller for the regular 
receipt of reports and documents from the Department of 
the Interior of the United States Government. 

The Board of Trustees are of the opinion that the 
deficiency of the $10,000 can be made up out of the ordin- 
ary revenues of the school before the 1st day of July, 
1885. If, however, a special appropriation of that 
amount were made at once, it would leave the Board at 
liberty to apply the entire revenue to the efficient man- 
agement of tne school. This could be done to the great 
advantage of the institution. We are aware, however, 
that unusual demands will be made upon the State treas- 
ury at the approaching session of the Legislature, and we 
do not, therefore, urge such an appropriation in favor of 
the school as a necessity. The school can get on^ without 
it. But we suggest it as very desirable to enable the 
Board to give to the institution that development and 
degree of efficiency which will make it answer the de- 
mands upon it. 

Respectfully, 

Fred. Steinhauer, \ 
Presiderd State School of Mifoeiih^ 
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STATISTICAL TABLE— 1880-81. 

Number of students during Fall Term, 1880 90 

Number of students during Winter Term, 1881 42 

Number of students during Spring Term, 1881 .88 



Number pursuing the Mining Engineering Ck>ur8e 10 

Number pursuing the Civil Bnglneerlng Course 1 

Number pursuing the Metallargleal Course . 1 

Number In Regular Courses 12 

Number In Special Courses 49 

Total number of students during the year 61 



Number who had experience In mining previous to enterlYig the school 84 

Number Who had experience In surveying previous to entering the school ..... 9 

Total 43 

STUDENTS FROM COLORADO BY COUNTIES. 



Arapahoe 7 

Boulder 5 

Clear Creek 8 

EIPmo .2 

Gilpin 8 

Gunnison 8 

Jefferson ....:.... 19 



Lake 

. Ouray 

Park 

Rio Grande 

San Juan 

Summit 3 



Number of Counties represented . . 
students from Colorado 



t( 



<> 



18 
58 



SrUDENTS FROM OTHER STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



New York 2 



Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania . 
Missouri . . . 



1 
1 
1 



Texas . 
Dakota . 
Montana 



1 
1 
1 



Total 8 



1881-2. 



Number of students during Fall Term, 1881 40 

Number of students during Winter Term, 1882 62 

Number of students during Spring Term, 1882 66 



Number pursuing the Mining Engineering Course 13 

Number pursuing the Civil Engineering Course ' 3 

pkomber pursuing the Metallurgical Course 3 

/Number In Regular Courses 19 

V-^^ Ntimber in Special Courses 75 

£•■ - 

Total number of students during the year 94 



Number who had experience In mining previous to entering the school 41 

Number who had experience in surveying previous to entering the school 14 



Total 



55 
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STUDENTS FROM COLORADO BY COUNTIES. 



Arapahoe 13 

Boulder 2 

Chaffee 1 

Clear Creek 4 

Conejos ^ . • . • 1 

CostUla 2 

El Pa80 2 

Fremont 1 

GUpln 2 



Jefferson 41 

Lake 2 

Larimer 1 

Park 2 

Poeblo 1 

Rio Grande 1 

Summit 6 

La Plata ,. 1 



Number of counties represented . . 
'* " students from Colorado 



17 
88 



STUDENTS FROM OTHER STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



New York. : 2 

Massachusetts 1 

Ohio 2 

Illinois 1 

Nebraska 1 



Dakota 2 

New Mexico 1 

England • • . 1 

Total 11 



FALL TERM — 1882; 



Number of students durlni; the term .- 75 

Number pursuing the Mlnliig Engineering Course 20 

Number pursuing the Civil Engineering Course 8 

Number pursuing the Metallurgical Course 3 

Number In Regular Courses 25 

Number In Special ( ourses 60 

Total number of students during the Term 76 



Number who had experience In mining previous to entering the school 20 

Number who had experience In surveying previous to entering the school ..... 8 



Total 



2B 



STUDENTS FROM COLORADO BY COUNTIES. 



Arapahoe 9 

Chaffee 1 

Clear Creek 6 

El Paso 3 

Gilpin 3 

Jefferson 40 



Lake . . . 
Larimer . 
Las Animas 
Rio Grande 



4 



San Juan 1 >^ 



Sommit 



Number of counties represented B 

'* students from Colorado m 



i( 
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STUDENTS FROM OTHER STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
New York 1 i New Mexico 1 



Illinois 3 

Wisconsin 1 

Mlcblgan 1 



Dakota . . . * ' 1 

Total 8 



Number of graduates of other technical Institutions and colleges pursuing studies 

at the State School of Mines, 1880-1 ... 11 > 

1881-2 14 

Aggregate for the two years 26 

List of institutions from which the above students 
graduated : 

Harvard University. 

University of Heidelberg, Germany. 

Michigan University. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Columbia College School of Mines. 

University of Vermont. 

Indiana University. 

Kentucky University. 

Union College. 

Lafayette College. 

United States Naval Academy. 

McKendrie University. 

Notre Dame University. 

Tufts College. 

Bellevue Hospital. 

Pennsylvania Normal College. 

Ampleford College, England. 



Number durlngthe two years, not graduates, who have studied at other technical 
schools and colleges ....** ' 26 

List of institutions in which the above students 
studied previous to entering the School of Mines : 

/ Cornell University. 

;: Yale College. 

cf: University of Zurich, Switzerland. 

School of Mines, Frieburg, Germany. 
Brown University. 
University of Chicago. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
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University of Elansas. 
Purdue University. 
University of North Carolina. 
Illinois Normal University. 
Albermarle College, England. 
Rugby, England. 
Union College. 
Beloit College. 
Iowa Central University. 
Fayette College. 
Asbury College. 
Wabash College. 
Sacketts College. 
Seaton Hall College. 
Colorado College. 
Bracketts College. 
Washburn College. 



I 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



State Department, Denver, Colorapo. 

To the State Superintendent of Pvhlic Instructions : 

Sir: — 'In accordance with the provisions of the act of 
the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, approved 
February 11, 1881, 1 hereby submit the biennial report of 
the State Agricultural College of the State of Colorado. 

At the time when this report opens the College had 
been in operation hut fov/r college terms, and hence could 
not be said to have advanced very far in its legitimate 
work. The students who presented themselves at the 
door of the College were poorly prep^ed to take the pre- 
scribed course of study. On account of this the "Intro- 
ductory" or "Preparatory" year was retained to fill a much 
needed want. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The branches taught in the preparatory year were : 
Higher Arithmetic, Elocution, Geography, English Analy- 
sis, Word Analysis, United States History and Elemen- 
tary Algebra. 

i^^' FRESHMAN YEAR. 

Algebra, Elementary Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, 
Advanced Rhetoric, Drawing (one term). Geometry, 
Botany and Outlines of History. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

Geometry, Elementary Chemistry, Organic and Ana- 
Ijrtic Chemistry, Botany, English Literature, Trigonome- 
try and Surveying, Mechanics (theoretical) and Zoology. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

Mechanics (theoretical), Anatomy and Physiology, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Geology, Chemical Physics, 
United States Constitution, Horticulture, Political Econ- 
omy and Meteorology. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

Psychology, Comparative Anatomy and Veterinary I 
Science, Mechanical Engineering, Logic, Food Stuffs, 
Microscopy, Stock-Breeding, Moral Science, Household 
Economy, Philosophy of History and Entomology. 

This course of study, together with the manual labor 
of two hours a day, remained until August 1, 1882, when 
at a meeting of the State Board of Agriculture a few days 
previous it was decided to reorganize the College — ^to 
change the curriculum of study in part, to introduce 
military drill and to enlarge the field of labor so as to 
make it more instructional and to have less of manual 
labor performed for the sake of the labor only. To this end 
the labor of the College was divided into two classes ; to 
the first class belonging labor in mechanic shop, chemi- 
cal laboratory, and practice in the field in surveying and 
engineering ; to the second class, all labor on farm and 
garden or in green house and which does not require so 
much instruction or skill. The former not to be paid for, 
while the latter is labor for which wages varying from 
seven to ten cents per hour is paid. 

The present course of labor and instruction is as fol- 
lows: \ 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 
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ATTENDANCE, 

The table below will show the attendance by tenns, 
by years, the proportion of students of each sex and the 
totals: 



ATTBNDANCB. 



x88x. 



Male. 



First Term . 
Second Term 
Third Term . 



«9 
«7 



Total 



63 



Fem. 



«5 
«3 
96 



54 



Total. 



34 

53 I 



x88a. 



Bfale. 


1 
Fem. I 

i 


TotaL 


, 


I 




43 
15 

34 


«4 : 

14 : 

»3 • 


67 
57 



1171 



9» 



6x 



X53 



Total enrollment for i88x (students named once) . 62 

Total enrollment for 1883 .-94 

The gain in one year has been over 50 per cent., 
notwithstanding many drawbacks, among which is a 
change of administration this present year (1882).* The 
attendance at present is greater than in any previous fall 
term, and the students are better classified than ever be- 
fore under the new arrangement of studies. As a proof 
of this, we present our classification : Juniors, 5 ; Sopho- 
mores, 12 ; Freshmen, 16 ; Specials, 6 ; Preparatory Stu- 
dents, 16. Total, 55. Heretofore, the tendency has been 
toward selecting special studies ; now, the students seem 
more inclined to take a regular and more extended 
course of study. 

FACULTY. 

At the close of the year 1880, Prof. F. J. Annis re- 
signed the chair of chemistry and mathematics, and Mr. 
Wm. Rist was instructor in mathematics during the first 
term of 1881. Prof. Charles F. Davis was then elected 
to fill vacancy caused by resignation of Prof. Annis, and 
he began his labor April 1, 1881. 

Mrs. A. E. Blount was elected superintendent . of ;^ 
floral department January 5, 1881. By expiration of ^^ 
term of office, Mr. H. Stratton ceased to be secretary and 
member of State Board February 23, 1881, and Mr. P. 
M. Hinman was elected to fill the office for two years. 
He was also elected farm manager and superintendent 
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Mrs. P. M. Hinman was engaged as additional instructor 
in geography, arithmetic and U. S. History, from Sep- 
tember, 1881, to July, 1882. Pres. E. E. Edwards re- 
signed April 1, 1882, and Prof. A. E. Blount as senior 
professor, according to law, acted president until August 
1, 1882, when the present incumbent took charge of the 
college. 

The faculty was augmented by the addition of a 

Erofessor of drawing and mechanics in July. He began 
is duties on August 15, 1882. 

In February, 1882, Mr. J. S. Tibbits was engaged as 
superintendent of horticultural department, and con- 
tinued his work until November 1, 1882. 

The present faculty, with the salary which each re- 
ceives, is represented in the annexed taole : 

PresldentC. L.IiicenMril»lL a, Professor of Botany and A^coltiire 92,600 

A. E. Bloimt, A. M., Professor of Gbemlstiy and Physics 1,600 

C. F. Davis, B. a. Professor of Mechanics and Drawing liaoo 

F. H. wnUams, M. £ 1,000 

Secretary Board and Faculty; Farm Superintendent; P. It. Hinman I,)00 

Superintendent Floral Department, Mrs. A. B. Blount 200 

Superintendent Horticultural Department . 600 

Matron Ladles' Dormitory, Mrs: C. L. Incersoll 400 

Total $8,600 

BUILDINGS AND APPLIANCES. 

The college is situated just at the city limits of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, on a farm of 240 acres of land, which 
has been quite largely brought under cultivation during 
the present year. It is equipped with implements for 
general farming, some cattle (one pure Jersey cow among 
them), and has produced the past year a fine crop of 
wheat, averaging 30 bushels per acre. 

The experimental department, under the manage- 
ment of Prof. Blount, has been a pronounced success, 
especially with the cereals ; and his magnificent exhibi- 
tion from this department was at once the wonder and 
admiration of every one at the Denver Exposition and 
the State Fair. It won first honors, to which it was 
justly entitled. 
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The small greenhouse, constructed this year (1882), 
has aided much in the work in the floral departnaent, 
which made an excellent show of flowers on the grounds. 
The nursery, small fruit and vegetable gardens were a 
credit to the institution. 

In September 1882 a mechanic shop was started, 
and regular instruction commenced on the Russian sys- 
tem, which involves the construction of a series of 
models which involve a series of principles — ^these pro- 
ceeding from the simple to the more complex and 
difficult. 

These principles do not constitute a trade, but on 
those principles which underlie all the arts and trades, 
and give skilled training to the hand. 

In accordance with this plan the college fitted up 
two rooms, in one of which could be accommodateg 
eight students at benches in wood work, and six students 
in bench work in iron, such as filing, chipping, etc. In 
the other room is a portable forge and anvil, where two 
more students are accommodated. In the aggregate, we 
may have sixteen students laboring and receiving in- 
struction in shop practice. Every place was immediately 
filled at the completion of the shop, and did we but have 
the room, as many more would take the course. 

The chemical laboratory is placed in a small build- 
ing (the oldest on the college grounds), which this year 
has been fitted up for analytic work. It has tables and 
hoods for six students, and also table and apparatus in- 
cluding assay furnace for the use of the Professor. Every 
place in this laboratory was filled at once at the opening 
of the term (Sept. 1st, 1882.) 

The appropriation of $5,000 was expended for dor- 
mitory. This building was constructed in 1881, and, 
cost $6,000, thus consuming the appropriation and 
$1,000 from the proceeds of the one-fifth mill tax for\ 
that year. The building will accommodate thirty stud-^\ 
ents, or family in charge, and twenty-five students, to- 
gether with rooms for employes in kitchen, etc. It is 
a plain building, and very substantially and economic- 
ally built. It could not be duplicated for the same 
amount of money. 
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This present year there has been built a building to 
be used temporarily *as a barn ; but its proposed use in 
the near future is as a mechanic shop. It is built of 
brick — has basement and upper story, and cost $1,500, 
which was paid from the one-fifth mill ta!x. 

The main building is well adapted to the use and 
needs of the college, but will soon be too small for our 
increasing classes and work. Material has been pur- 
chased and placed in it for illustrating some of the 
sciences, more especially that of Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy. The library has also leceived respectable additions 
during this year from various sources, and has been 
placed in a room on the first floor, fitted up with neat 
cases for the books. 

The school has opened the school year of 1882-3 in 
a very prosperous condition, and the changes made and 
the new departures inaugurated seem to meet with the 
warmest approval from a large majority of those who 
visit it ana know of its work. The intention of the 
State Board of Agriculture now is to make of this col- 
lege a most thorough industrial and scientific school, not 
only in name, but in fact ; and to this end the more dis- 
tinctive features of the course are to be advanced, while 
not forgetting to give a good English education, which 
must ever be one of the chief pillars of a good industrial 
education. 

C. L. Ingbrsoll, 

President. 
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MUTE AND BLIND INSTITUTE. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 



lo the Superi/rttendent of Public Instrudtion : 

Sir : — In compliance with law I herewith submit th^ 
following report of the Colorado Institute for the educa 
tion of the mute and the blind. 

The Institute is divided into two departments — th^ 
educational and domestic. 



/ 



THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

This is in charge of a principal, assisted by two 
teachers, whose duty it is to attend to the intellectual 
training of the pupils. There have been several changes 
in the office of principal during the past two years; Sie 
present incumbent was appointed last September. The 
persons employed in this department, witn the salary of 
each, are : 

P. W. Downing, Principal $1,500 per annum. 

H. M. Harbert, Teacher 1,200 per annum. 

Emma C. Cox^ Teacher 500 per annunii. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The number of pupils in attendance during the 
years 1881-82 has been forty-nine, at present we have 
forty-two ; several others are expected shortly. 
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CLASSES. 

The 'pupils are divided into three classes; these are 
graded according to the intelligence and standing of the 
pupils, and are taught five hours each day of ttie week 
except Saturday and Sunday. Six evenings of the week 
are devoted to study, under the supervision of a teacher. 
The classes are as follows : 

Mrst Cla$8 — P. W. Downing, Teacher; 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Higginson's Young Folks' History = of the United 
^■fc^tes. 

Goodrich's Child's History of the United States. 

Story of the Gospel. 

Hart's First Lessons in Composition. 

Monteith's Primary Geography. 

. Robinson's Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. 

Original Composition and Letter Writing. 

Penmanship. 

Second Class — H. M. Harbert, Teacher. 

I 

TEXT BOOKS AND SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 

Latham's First Lessons for Deaf Mutes. 
Latham's Primary Reader for Deaf Mutes. 
Monteith s Primary Geography. 
Robinson's First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Peet's Scripture Lessons. 
Writing from actions. 
Original Composition and Letter Writing. 
Penmanship. 



r 

I 




Third Clase — -Emma Cox, Teacher. 

Latham's First Lessons for Deaf Mutes. 

Writing from Actions. 

Simple Addition and Subtraction. 

Penmanship. 
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THE DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

This is in charge of a superintentent and matron^ 
who take care of the buildings and grounds, see to the 
physical training of the pupils, attend to the purchasing 
of the necessary supplies, and have general oversight of 
the pupils out of scnool. 

When not in school, several of the boys and girls 
are employed in the printing oflSce ; this is in charge of 
Mr. Harbert, one of the teachers. The girls are taught 
dress-making, fancy work and general housework, under 
the direction of the matron. The officers of this de- 
partment are Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Kennedy. 

I suggest that the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion recommend to the legislature that the law relating 
to the duties of district secretaries be amended ; that they 
shall be required to report to the county superintendent 
the names and addresses of all uneducated deaf mutes and 
blind in their respective districts, and that the county 
superintendents report the same, if there are any, to the 
state superintendent 

P. W. DOWNING, 

Pri/ndpal. 
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STATE INlDUSTRiAL SCHOOL. 



FIRST BIENNIAL REPORT. 

OV THS BQABD QT OOMTBOL AMD SDP'T OF 

THE COLORADO STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

POR 1881 AND 1882. 
BOARD OF OONTBOL AND OFFICEBS. 

President, Hon. A. L. Emigh, of Fort Collins, Larimer 

County. 
Secretary, Hon. J. F. Gardner, of Frankstown, Douglas 

County, 
Treasurer, S. W. Fisher, Esq., of Golden, JeflFerson County. 
Treasurer, ex officio, Hon. W. C. Sanders. 
Superintendent, William C. Sampson. 
Matron, Rachel B. Sampson. 

ASSISTANT OFFICERS. 

T. C. Cunningham, teacher and in, charge of carpenter 
and shoe force. 

G. M. Lanning, family manager, teacher and force work. 

Edward Lewis, teacher and force work. 

A. W. Extrom, night watch and garden force. 

R. D. Johnson, night watch, baker and in charge of 
sweeping force. 

MoUie K. Lanning, in charge of laundry force, 

Josephine Anig, in charge of tailor shop force. 

Elizabeth Peterson, in charge of ^kitchen ^and dining- 
room force. 
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Booms for sixteen officers and teachers. 

Four family or cottage buildings with sitting-rooms, 
closets and dormitories for fifty boys each. 

Four large work-shops for diflfierent industries. 

THE girls' school 

Will require to be classed in two families from the first, 
and will need kitchen and store-room, laundry, dining* 
rooms, sewing-room, dormitories and school-room. 

We propose to unite the whole in four buildings, as. 
follows : 

BUILDING NO. I. 

Will combine a large kitchen and convenient bake- 
house, with closets, and pantries, in basement. 

First floor — A boys' dining room, officers' dining- 
room, and pantries. 

Second floor— Boys family rooms for two families, 
and rooms for eight officers. 

Third story — Will contain the family dormitories. 

BUILDING NO. 2. 

Will have on first floor — Boys family rooms for two fam- 
ilies, and rooms for eight officers. On second floor, one 
large school and chapel room and four recitation rooms ; 
and on third floor two dormitories. This building will 
have a tower for stairways and water tank. 

BUILDING NO. 3. 

Will have on first floor two large shops ; on second floor 
the same, and on third floor, ample storage lofts. The \ 
three buildings will be of same size— each thirty-eight- 
by ninety feet. 

BUILDING NO, 4. 

For girls' use. Its size will be thirty-eight by sixty feet ; 
three stories and basement. ' 
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The basement 'story will contain — kitchen, pantry, 
ad laundry, with drying closets, wash-tubs, etc. 

First story — Dining room for girls; dining room for 
iicers; sewing and reception rooms; all supplied with 
nvenient closets. 

Second story — School room; two recitation rooms, 
id rooms for four officers. 

Third story — Dormitories for both families. 

The estimated cost of the whole is fifty thousand 
liars. 

The cost of furnishing the new building with beds, 
dding, furniture, desks, tables, chairs, heating appar- 
is, and famishing officers' rooms, will be eight thous- 
<i dollars, foi^ which we would ask a separate appro- 
iation. 

Horses, wagons and harness will be required for our 
larged work, and more cows are needea. To supply 
5se, one thousand dollars will.be necessary. 

At present the State owns but five acres on the site of 
^ school and fifteen more will be required. They can 
had for one thousand dollars. 



A PER CAPITA 

>propriatioii of forty-five cents per day for each pupil 
the school, will defray all the ordinary expenses, such 
food, clothing, officers' salaries, fuel, lights, ordinary 
pairs, keeping stock, drugs, medical attendance and 
stage. 

The sum of six thousand dollars will be necessary to 

pport the school until May 1st, 1883 — six months. We 

pe, also, that a special appropriation bill will be passed 

provide for the sum already advanced to meet defi- 

5ncy. 
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Our thanks are due His Excellency^ Governor Frede- 
rick W. Pitkin, for co-operation, sympathy, and interest 
in the work. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 

A. L. Emigh, "I 

J. F. Gardner, VBo^xd of Gontro/. 

S. W. Fisher, j 



Superintendent's Report. 
For the Biennial Terra Ending November ip, 1882: 



TjO the Board of Control : ■ 

Gentlemen: — By your invitation and authority I 
took charge of the school June 1st, 1881.. 

The property then consisted of five acres of rough, 
unfenced land, very beautifully situated about one mile 
from the city of Goldeli, and one two-storied and attic 
brick building, size thirty by forty feet, requiring repair- 
ing and adapting to the uses of the school. 

Plans were immediately made for the reCRiired work, 
and the contract awarded to builder George H. Kimball, 
by which the old building was altered and thoroughly 
repaired, and a new wing added — size thirty by tortv 
feet — two stories, the whole making a convenient and well 
arranged building, sufficiently large to accommodate forty 
pupils. 

By July 11th the work had so far progressed that we 
were able to receive our first pupils — ^three boys from 
Custer county. The school was formally opened by your 
Honorable Board for the reception of pupils July Ifitihu, 
1881, though the building was not completed until ' 
August 10th. 



As completed, the building is divided on the 
floor into a square hall, reception room. Superintendent'! 
office, officers dining-room, kitchen, boys' fiining-roonr 
and two small bed-rooms for officers. On the second floa 
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four rooms for officers, and in new wing one large school 
room, size twenty-eight by thirty-four feet. The attic 
story, three rooms, is used for boys' dormitory. 

All rooms are well lighted by ample windows, venti- 
Lated, and provided with convenient closets. 

The grounds have been largely improved and graded 
surface-rocks and stones removed; a good carriageway 
made ; paved walks laid ; one hundred and five shade- 
threes planted — all growing finely^ — and the whole enclosed 
by a five-foot picket fence (four-feet pickets ; bottom-board 
one foot); a sewer, mostly of eight-inch tile, two hundred 
and thirty feet long, has been laid from the kitchen ; a 
ditch one hundred and eighty feet long, four feet wide 
and four feet deep, has been dug, and filled with loose 
xocks to drain the grounds on the east side of the house. 

Two wells were found on the premises, both foul, and 
xieither stoned nor curbed. They have been cleaned. 
The west one well stoned from bottom up, thirty-eight 
:feet ; the east well is sixty-two feet deep, the last thirty 
le,et of which is in solid rock. A curb of two-inch plank 
las beeii put in from rock to surface, and durable plat- 
forms cover both. A strong iron pump of the Douglas 
J)atent has been placed in the east well ; buckets are used 
in the west well. 

These wells were found to furnish about forty gal- 
lons of water daily, not nearly sufficient for the wants of 
the family, so a much larger supply had to be found. 
Our explorations resulted in developing a spring on 
South Table mountain, and about 4,3()0 feet distant from 
the school. This was thoroughly opened, a well fifteen 
feet deep sunk in the rock as a reservoir and the whole 
Well secured and covered. From this a one-and-a-quarter 
^hd a one-inch galvanized iron pipe was laid at an 
Average depth of three feet to carry the water to the 
fJchooL Two months persistent labor of the whole school 
in this has proved an eminent success. From this spring 
^e have about two thousand gallons per day of the purest 
'Heater. 

For nine months the boys' dining-room was also 
Used for laundry and store-room purposes. The rapid 
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growth of the school made it necessary to provide other 
rooms for their use. A one-and-a-half story brick build- 
ing with substantial stone foundation and cellar, size 
sixteen by twenty feet, was accordingly erected. The 
cellar gives us a useful store-room, the first floor a con- 
venient though small laundry, and the half story above 
is used as a tailor-shop and sewing-room. A small one- 
storied brick house, size- fifteen by twenty feet, has been 
built as rooms for the watchman and a teacher. The 
stone used in these buildings was taken from our own 
premises, and most of the brick used was saved from the 
ruins of two buildings that had stood on the grounds. 

On one side of a small hill we have dug and built a 
root cellar, size thirteen by fifteen feet, perfectly frost- 
proof and ventilated. On the opposite side a pig-pen, 
size fourteen by fifteen feet, with good shingle roof well 
painted, has been placed. 

Ample shed houses have been built. For coal and 
wood, size twelve by eighteen feet; for cows, size eleven 
by fourteen feet six inches; for carpenter and shoe shop, 
size ten by forty feet six inches; for wagons, twelve by 
twelve feet six inches; for chickens, seven by sixteen and 
one-half feet; for boys' privy with enclosed yard, ten by 
forty feet six inches ; and a smaller privy, four feet six 
inches by six feet six inches; both privys have vaults 
ten feet deep, securely stoned. All the sheds are covered 
with well painted shingle roofs. 

Except the aid of a mason, all the improvements 
and work has been done by the boys, under direction 
and with the help of their regular officers. 

The pupils take great pleasure in the improvements 
that have been made, largely because they nave taken 
such an active part in making them. 

A well-planned barn and stable, size twenty by 
twenty-four feet, with hay-loft, having a boys' WBshr 
room in north end, size seven by twenty feet, was built 
under the original contract. 

GARDEN. 

During the past season we have raised in our garden 
peas, beans, radishes, lettuce, beets, horse radish, carrots, 
parsnips, cabbage and tomatoes. 
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A warden plot of about two acres is being deeply 
drxg wim pick and shovel, well pulverized and prepared, 
as the garden of the future. 

STOCK. 

Our stock consists of one good horse, two good milch 
OOW8 and five pigs; ten ola and thirty-seven young 
obickens. 

FURNITURE. 

The boys' dining-room is furnished with small tables, 
Qach to seat six boys, one of whom acts as head of the 
table, and waits on* the others. 

The school-room is provided with most approved 
desks and seats. The dormitories are furnished with 
iron-framed spring-tiottomed bedsteads, excelled by none. 

Officers' rooms are carpeted and fitted with bed- 
stead, stand, bureau, table and chairs. To all windows 
shades are placed, and every effort has been made to 
^ve the whole a home-like apjjearance and air, rather 
Hian to make it a place of restraint. , 

INCREASING NUMBERS. 

Very early in the history of the school it became 
apparent that the number of pupils and consequent ex- 
panse of the school would exceed the means provided by 
^*« founders. 

SHERIFFS NOTIFIED. 

The sheriffs of the several counties of the State were 
^otifie^ early in March last that the school was full and 
^P moie pupils could be received except in specially 
" cases. Still it frequently appeared necessary to 
It new pupils. In some instances they were brought 
without notice from long distances, the committing 
^ge and the officers bringing the children, not being 
'■Vlipce that the school was already crowded. In some 
*^^8tances, boys were found confined in prison, under 
*^lcitence to the school, and as such confinement, if long 
^^^^tinued, would work harm to the confined, such cases 
^Bre sent fol: and admitted. 
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MONEY REQUIRED. 

It became necessary, in July last, to provide more 
money for the regular work of the school. S. W. Fisher, 
Esq., Treasurer of the Board of Control, waited on His 
Excellency, Governor Frederick W. Pitkin, to advise a 
way out of the difficulty. The law is mandatory that 
the Board bf Control shall not incur debt, but our noble 
Governor would not entertain the thought that this great 
State should appear to do injustice and Wrong to its 
wards by turning them loose to be a^ain* subject to the 
evil influences that had caused their being placed under 
its protective care. 

Through the generosity of the Governor and a 
number of nis friends, a note was given by which they 
made themselves personally responsible for the amount 
necessary to support the school until legislative action 
could be had. 

GIRLS. 

Accommodations not having been provided for a 
girls' school, but one was received, and she, after a short 
stay with us, was provided for in the family of S. W. 
Fisher, Esq. 

EXHIBIT NO. L 

Showing the number of children received each 
month since the establishment of the school : 

1881. 1882. 

July, Boys, U, Girls, 1 12 April, Boys ^ 

August, " 8 May, " .......... 1 

September, " 4 June, " ....*...... ^ 

October, '» 6 July, ** % * - - ^ 

November, " 7 August, »• i . . . ^ 



«4 



fc 



December, ** 10 September, 

1882. Oetober, . - ^ 

January, Boys, 3 November, ** ^\ 

February, " 3 -^^ ^ 

March, " 7 Total ...'...' 9»^ 

Average per month 6. 

Our number would have been more than double haid 
we been able to receive them. ■ , 
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EXHIBIT NO. 2. 



Showing the time for which pupils have been corn- 
ed: 



nonths .4 

ear 4 

) yean 1 

. . . . : 8 

; ... .12 



4( 



it 



\ 



For 4 yean 2 

"6 " 7 

*' 7 *' ^l 

Daring minority 40 

Total . . 80 



EXHIBIT Np. a 



Showing the nativity of children : 



do 

s . 



17 

8 

B 8 

fl?anla 6 

irl 6 

6 

4 

8 

8 



ork 

Bky 

ika 8 

Bhusetts 2 

ana 2 

;an 2 



Oermany 2 

New MeKloo i .... 2 

Vermont . . . -. 

New Jersey 

Indiana ... .^ 

Wttoonsin 

Texas 

Denmaife. 

Sweden 

Wales 

Ireland . 

Total 80 



EXHIBIT NO. 4. 



Showing nativity of parents: 



(States 63 

Id 8 



iny . 
Q . 
irk 



Scotland . i 

Wales 1 

Canada . i 

Mexico 1 

Total 80 



EXHIBIT NO. 5. 



Showing from what counties children have been re- 
3d: 



noe 



20 
14 
11 



/reek 



>r 



(O. 

er . 
ion 



5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 



Cbaffee 2 

Sammlt 

Costnii^ . 

Huerfano 

Grunntson 

Fremont 

San Juan 

Bent ....... 



Total. 



80 
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EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Showing ages of children when committed : 

7 years old 2 18 yea» old 6 

8 " " . . . 8 14 " " .14 

9 •' " 6 15 " " 16 

10 " " 6 16 " " 4 

11 " »* 9 — 

12 '♦ ♦• 10 Total ao 

EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Showing on what complaints children were com- 
mitted : 

Incorrigibility . 48 Forgery 2 

Petty Larceny « . 18 Grand Larceny 1 

Vagrancy . . 8 — 

Stealing horses 8 Total SO 

SJLttlBIT NO. & 

Showing by whom complaints preferred : 

On complaint of parents V 

On complaint of other parties 41 

Total » 

EXHIBIT NO. 9. 

Showing education of children when admitted: 

BEADING. 

Did not know the alphabet '^ 

Could read a little in First Reader ^ 

Had read in Second Reader ^ 

Thlid " ^ 



f( «t 



Total 



Could not write 
Could write . . . 



Total 



WRITING. 



.';.*;.*.; .V .*.*.;. ;*.\*. . . ...... 

» 

ARITHMETIC. 



Knew nothing about arithmetic . 

Had worked in addition 

" *• " subtraction . . . . , 

" *« " multiplication . . 

" " *• division 

(f t( « common fractions 

Total 
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* 

EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

Showing previous social condition and habits of the 
children : 

BoUi paients Uvliig 38 

" dead 9 

Fattier dead 21 

Mother " 12 

ToUl 80 

Parents separated 8 

Parents ovralng tlielr own homes 81 

Having no other property than household goods 86 

Children that were without homes 18 

Total. 80 

Attended school regiUarly ,4 

" " Irregularly or not at all 76 

Total 80 

Were hahttually Idle 68 

" regularly employed 9 

** employed irregularly 9 

'* truants from home 9 

Total 80 

H«d been under arrest previous to being sent here 12 

Had been inmates of other institutions 2 

4 

EXHIBIT NO. 11. 

Showing in what grade pupils entered, promotion 
and present strength of eacK class entered : 

PiQlls entered "A" grade . . . . • 41 

<i (( '*B" '* . . Vk 

<« <( «!£«» ti 10 

Total 80 

:^BOMOTIONS. 

^^^«ll8 pMmoted from '*A" to **B" grade 34 

'•• " " "B"to'*C** " 82 

. i M (( (« ««£•»» ^ «.j)»> (( 25 

>^>' -. J 

Total . • 91 

-^ PRESENT NUMBER IN EACH GRADE. 

"Aggrade 7 **jy' grade 27 

•V " 2d 

•HT ♦• 17 Total 80 
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BXHIfilT NO. 12. 



Warrants drawn on St^te Treasurer, W. C. Sanders : 



No. To Whom Drawn. 
1. A. L. Emlgh 



2. SW. Fisher. 



3. J. F. Gardner 



4. PaulLantus&Co. 

6. J.C.Davidson 

6. E. L. Berthoud... 

7. A. L. Emlgb 



8. W1 lUam C. Sanders 

9. H.N. Sales 

9^. J. F. Gardner 



10. Lake & Co^ej . . 

11. A. J. Smltb 

12. W.G.Smith ... 

13. F. H. Taft & Ck>. 

14. G. H.KlmbaU.. 

16. J. T, King 

16. J. F. Gardner . . 



17. A. L. Emlgb 



18. W.B. Sarell 

19. S.W.Flsber 

20. A. A. Tuttle 

21. Louis Doll 

22. Louis Doll 

23. A. Candee 

24. SetbLake 

25. E. L. Bertboud 

26. James A. McGee 

27. J. M. Manahan. 

28. Fisher & Smith 

29. Paul Lanlus & Co 

80. J.G. Scball 

31. F.H.Taft&Co 

32. J. C. Davidson 

33. W.B. Sarell 

34. William C. Sampson 

35. R. B.Sampson 

36. R. M. Pease and Wife 

37. Denver Publishing Company . 

38. S. W.Flsher 

39. G. H.KlmbaU 

40. W.G.Smith 

41. l)avls & Henderson 

42. E. T. Osborne 

43. A. L. Emlgb 



On What Aooodnt. 
Expenses attending meeting of 

Board .Z 

Expenses for visiting Biutem 

schools 

Expenses attending meeting of 
Board 

Hardware, stoves and tooHa 

Fur n Iture .' 

Insurance , .......... 

Expenses attending meeting of 
Board k w 

School Seal 

Drawing legal papers 

Expenses attending meeting of 

Board 

Horse and Livery 

One cow 

Printing and stationery 

Dry goods 

Payment on contract 

Blank books and stationery 

Expenses attending meeting ' of 

Board 

Expenses attending meeting of 

Board.... ^.. , ,,. 

Service^ as night watob 

Services as purchasing agent 

Set of Harness . 

Desks and furniture 

Desks and office table 

Groceries and dishes. . . .' . - 

Board, Sup't and ftoiily «.i... 

Surveylnglot 

Castors and dock .- ■' 

School furniture 

Wagon and feed 

Hardware and pump 

Books and stationery v . . 

Dry goods and carpets 

Fomitare 

Services as night watch 

Salary, Saperlnteodent ...«.;. ■ 

Salary, Matron : 

Services as hostler and cook 

Book of orders 

Services as purchasing agent 

Payment on contract 

Bin of booki and printing 

Drugs and sundries 

Meat and vegetables 

Expenses attending meeting of 
Board 



amouht. 

26 70 

213 00 

32 26 
2S8 66 

88 70 
4LG0 

18 00 
10 00 

500 

19 80 
166 00 

40 00 
8 60 

¥»m 

1,000 00 
61 66 

22 80 

18 40 
82 00 
25 00 
36 00 
46 00 
28 00 
163 91 
. 8260 
10 60 

aooo 

848 00 

187 78 

188 30 
86 26* 

466 61 
816 06 

laoo 

16100 
60 00 
74 00 



I7fi0.\ 
60 00 ^ 



2,000 00 
195 60 

206 
9iJ5 

2200 
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No. To WnoM Drawn. 

44. J. F. Gaidner , 

45. J. C. Davidson 

46. aw.Flsher 

47. Golden Woo<| & Iron Works. . . 

4& L B. Stebblns & Son ... 

49. Davis & Henderson 

sa £. J. Heatley 

61. Wolfe Londoner. 

62. J.G.Scball 

6a A.Candee 

64. F. H. Tan & Ck)„ 

65. EbT. OslMme 

56. O.F.Barber 

67. Nlcbols & Smith 

68. James M. Morris 

69. W. G. Smltb 

60. Jobes & Snyder 

61. Paul Lanlus & Ck) 

62. William C. Sampson 

63. E. Smith &Ck) 

64. William C. Sampson 

65. B. B.Sampson 

66. N.B. Webb 

67. C. F. Butler 

68. Cora P. Butler 

69. C.E. Stahl 

70. John E. CkMgrove 

71. Clara B. Bowers 

72. Lydla Jenkins 

73. G.H. Kimball 

74. G.BLKlmbaU 

75. aw.Flsher.. 

76. W. H. Curry. 

77. J. IL Johnson, Jr 

TO. Thomas Ward 

^. Golden Brtok Jk Coal Co 

8tt. j^F. Gardner 

• ^. A. L. Emigh 

^ Wm. C. Sampsion 

^ B.B. Sampson 

N. A Webb 

^^- O. M. Lanning 

J5J». CJ. X. Stahl 

tf^f* Tbomas C. Cunningham 

.r"J%» MMUe K. Lannlng 

^^ Ijdla Jenkins 

■ ^O. Lucy S. Babcock 

^I:, Wm. C. Sampson 

^^ S.W. Fisher 

^B;. AiCandee 

^^ Thomas Ward 

^5. Eimus, Smith & Co 

8 



On What Account. 

Expenses attending meeting of 
Board % 


Amount. 
19 60 


Furniture 


445 17 


Hav. fAArl and ffln^e DOHta 


78 89 


Iron boiler 


16 20 


Dnies and crowrips- , , - t 


38 85 


Oils 


24 56 


Groceries 


86 26 


Bbl. New Orleans molasses 

School books and requisites 

Groceries and Crockery 


86 80 

54 45 

243 80 


Dry goods and carpets 

Meat and vegetables 


295 62 
72 44 


Flour a* d feed 

Shoes 


68 15 
62 00 


Lumber 

Bill 0* p.'intlng 


328 00 
5 00 


Lumbei- 

Hardware 

Cash advanced, sundry acc'ts 

Crockery 


1 2(J 
347 06 
126 16 

2 25 


Salarv Suoerlntendent 


160 00 


Salary Matron 

•• teacher and foreman 

" housefather and foreman... 

" laundress 

" night watch and carpenter. . 

" night watch and baker 

" kitchen and dining rooms . . . 

" talloress 

Benalrs and building 


50 00 
70 00 
59 86 
29 68 
48 38 
36 77 
24 84 
14 66 
767 57 


Balance of contract 

Services as puTcha.slng agent 

Mason work and repairs 

Returning runaway boys 


194 00 

60 00 

750 

60 00 


Felt hats for boys 


22 50 


Lump coal 


25 93 


Expenses attending meeting of 
Board 

Expenses attending meeting of 
Board 


17 80 
15 00 


Salary superintendent 


225 CO 


•• matron 

•• teacher and foreman 

" housefather and foreman 
" night watch and carpenter 

'* night watch and baker 

Salary Laundress 


75 00 
105 00 
29 68 
90 00 
60 00 
14 87 


" Talloress 

** Kitchen and dining rooms. . 

Cash advanced, sundry accounts . . 

C. P. Butler's salary 

Groceries and crockery 


60 00 

46 10 

253 65 

106 00 

831 86 


Blankets and suspenders 


46 60 


Crockery .' 


1140 
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No. To Whom Drawn. 

96; S. W. Fisher 

97. £. J. Heatley 

98. C.E.Stahl 

99. I. B. StebblDs & Son 

100. O.F.Barber 

101. J.G. Hartzell 

102. Davis & Brothers 

103. Golden Brick & Coal Ck) 

104. J.G. Schall 

106. J.G. Smith 

106. PaulLanlus&Go 

107. Josoph P. Bailey 

108. A. A. Tuttle 

109. J. E. Benjamin , 

110. Golden Wood & Iron Works . 

111. Berthoud & Bellam 

112. Fowler & Taylor 

118. James M. Morris 

114. J. C. Davidson 

116. Cambria Tile and Brick Co. 

116. RobertStraln 

117. James A. McGee 

118. Nichols & Smith 

119. FrllzClaus 

120. Crlsman & Binder 

121. A. L. Emigh 

122. J.F.Gardner 

123. S.W,Flsher 

124. F. H. Taf t & Co 

125. E. T. Osboni 

126. Wm. C. Sampson 

127. R. B.Sampson 

128. N.B.Webb 

129. Not drawn. 

133. C.E. Stahl 

131. T. C. Cunningham 

132. Lydla Jenkli:s 

133. M.M. Glltner 

134. M.M.Eptlne 

135. Wm. C. Sampson 

136. Dr. A. Perkins 

137. F.H.Taft&Co 

138. A. Cande« 

139. Joseph Zlllgen 

140. N. Ruden 

141. E. J. Heatley 

142. Elmus, Smith & Co 

US, I. B. Stebblns ^t Son 

144. O. F. Barber 

146. Not drawn. 

146. Fowler&Taylor 

147. C.E. Stahl 

148. Paul Lanlus & Co 



On What Account. Amocmt. 

Grain, hay and feed S 7131 

Groceries 4011 

Repairing shoes - 335 

Drugs and groceries 44 66 

Flourandfeed 10677 

Potatoe.s 8183 

Drugsandolls , Slffl 

Lumpooal 7969 

School books and stationery. 41 46 

Printing and stationery 24 90 

Tools, hardware and pipe 1,243 06 

Bolster wagon 6300 

Cement 20 00 

Lime and cement 1300 

Furnace castings 11 60 

Insurance S33G0 

Blacksmlthlng 2325 

Lumber 12811 

Furniture 18760 

Redbrick ". 66 60 

Beef 816 

Tableware <flOO 

Shoes 8126 

Hay 6898 

Hay and fuel 816 

Expenses atnendlng meeting of 

Board 2200 

Expenses attending meeting of 

Board 1176 

Services as purchasing agent 75 00 

Dry goods 499 » 

Meat and vegetables. 18248 

Salary Superintendent 22600 

Matron 75 00 

Teacher and foreman 106 00 

Salary watchman and carpenter ... 90 00 

" baker ^ 9000 

" Kitchen and dining-room. . . 60 00 

•' Talloress 8088 

" Laundress 2071 

Cash advanced, sundry accounts. . . 310 74 

Surgical attendance 200 

Dry goods and shoes 9f.00 

Groceries and crockery SBfr.W 

Pork and lard 

Potatoes 

Groceries 

Groceries H 

Drugs and groceries 

Flour and feed IW tf 

Blacksmlthlng ' 1798 

Repairing shoes 9 90 

Hardware 62(P 
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No. To Whom Drawn. 

149. J.G. Schall. ., 

150. Golden Brick aad Coal Co. . . . 

151. J. E. Benjamin 

152. J. M. Johnson, Jr 

15S. Cambria Brick and Tile 

Works 

154. Jobes & Snyder 

166. A.A.Tuttle 

166. James M. Morris 

157. S. W. Fisher 

168. S.W.Fl8her. 

169. A.L. Emigh 



160. Fred Claus 

161. £.T. Osborne.. 

162. G. M. Lannlng. 



On What Account. 

Books and stationery 

Lump coal 

Lime 

Fees, returning runaway boys. 



Brick 

Lumber 

Bell and fixtures 

Lumber 

Feed and potatoes 

Care of Katie Robinson 

Expenses attending meeting of 

Board 

Hay 

Meat and vegetables 

Salary, housefather and foreman. 



AMOUNT. 

24 70 
S4 15 
60 10 

200 ai 

62 75 
162 35 

45 90 
147 40 

60 00 

25 00 

12 00 

46 75 
188 10 

82 22 



March 15, Total $18,457 49 

The unexpended balance on June 21st was drawn 
from Hon. William C. Sanders, State Treasurer, and 
deposited with F. E. Everett, banker at Golden, amount 
^1,542.51, and the remainder of the warrants are all 
drawn on F. E. Everett. 



To Whom Drawn. 

F. H. Taft & Co 

A. Candee 

K J. Heatley 

L B. Stebblns & Son 

O. F. Barber 

Joseph ZUllgen 

E. T. Osboroe 

N.Ruden 

S. W. Fisher 

J. G. Schall.... . ..• 

Paul Lanius & Co 

Fowler & Taylor 

James M. Morris 

J. E. Benjamin 

Hax, Gartner & Co 

Thoa. Ward 

8. R. Haywood & Co 

J. C. Davidson 

Wm. Medell 

J. C. Remington , 

A. A. Tuttle 

Dr. James Kelly 

A. S. Harris 

Dr. W. H. Davis 

Dr. T. Slater 

Dr. A. Perkins , 

Wm. C. Sampson 

Wm. C. Sampson 



On What Account. Amount 

Dry Goods $ 378 31 

Groceries and crockery 4a2 95 

Groceries 203 74 

Drugs, paints and oils 72 27 

Flour and feed 247 ('5 

Lard and pork 44 91 

Beef and vegetables 203 81 

Butter and potatoes 90 00 

Hay and feed 100 66 

Books and stationery ~ 25 60 

Hardware. 112 70 

Blacksmlthing 84 05 

Lumber 124 68 

Ltnie 3 10 

Mitchell's Outline Maps 20 00 

Suspenders . a 50 

Shoes 31 20 

Furniture 34 80 

Kalsominmg 30 00 

Blacksmlthing 2 77 

Hardware 4 35 

Drugs and oils 23 25 

Repairing plaster 6 00 

Medical services 2 00 

Medical services 2 00 

Medical services 4 00 

Cash advanced, sundry aec'ts 323 67 

Salary, Superintendent ... 225 00 
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No. To Whom Drawn. 

191. B. B. Sampson 

192. G. M. Lannlng 

193. T. 0. Cunningham 

194. R. D. Johnson 

196. Lydla Jenkins 

196. M.B; Lannlng. 

197. W.C. Hart 

198. A.L.Emlgh' , 

199. J.F.Gardner 

200. Golden Brick & Ck)al Go 

201. F.H. TaftikCo 

202. N.Ruden 

Sf08. Joseph Zllllgen 

204. James M. Morris 

206. i. E. Benjamin 

206. Wm. C.Sampson 

207. Jesse Qualntance & Son 

208. O.F.Barber 

209. E. J. Heatley 

210. Wm.Medell 

211. I. B. Stebbln & Son 

212. J.G.Schall 

213. ThomasCovey ' 

214. J. C. Davidson 

215. Fowler & Taylor 

216. J, C. Remington 

217. Charles Wade 

218. A. A. Tuttle 

219. A. Candee 

220. V. Derweln & Sons 

221. Elmus Smith & Co 

222. FredClaus 

223. John Zatfson 

224. E. T. Osborne '. 

225. CKCase 

226. S. W. Fisher 

££J% o. w. Jb isner 

228. Wm. C. Sampson 

229. R. B. Sampson 

230. G. M. Lannlng 

231. T.C.Cunningham 

232. Edward Lewis 

233. A. W. Extrom 

234. R.D. Johnson.. 

235. MolUe K. Lannlng 

236. Josephine Anls 

237. Elizabeth Peterson 



On What Account. amount. 

Salary, Matron 75 00 

Salary, hoilte father and fore- 
man 120 00 

Salary, teacher and foreman 10000 

" watchman and fore- 
man 90011 

Salary, kitchen and dining 

room . 60 00 

Salary, laundress 40 00 

Shade trees 1876 

Expenses attending meeting ol 

Board 1680 

Expenses attending meeting of 

Board... 1140 

Lump coal 102 96 

Dry goods 862 14 

Potatoes and butter 67 23 

Beef 10046 

Lumber $ 67 84 

Lime 200 

Cash advanced, sundry acc'ts 18899 

Flour and feed 45 66 

Flourand bran 16027 

Groceries and dry goods 29 6S 

Kalsomlning. 26 00 

Paints and glass 16 96 

Books and stationery I4 86 

Livery hire 8 00 

Furniture 140 60 

Blacksmlthing ^ 20fl0 

Blacksmlthlng. 4 00 

Shoes 67 20 

Hardware 8 66 

Groceries 29317 

Leather and findings 2181 

Groceries 40 6S 

Hay •. »40 

Potatoes 16 80 

Beef and vegetables 48 71 

Hayandfeed 8641 

Platform scales SOW 

Care Kittle Robinson 6 monttts 26 00 

Salary. Superintendent 226 W 

" matron 7li» 

" house father and fore- -^ 

man 

Salary, teacher and foreman .1(9' 

*' teacher and foreman ' ff 

" watchman and fore- 
man • WW 

Salary, watchman and baker 90 00 

" laundress 

" talloresB 62» 

" kitchen and dining 

room ttOO 
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To Whom Drawn. On What Account. Amount. 

A. L. Emigb Expenses attending meeting of 

/ Board $ 1400 

G. B. Allen Hay 15 76 

Dr. James Kelly Drugs and oil 48 90 

Ohas. Peppard Lumpcoal * 5100 

PaulLanlus&Co Hardware 7957 



Total amount drawn by warrants . . . .$24,879 25 
EXHIBIT NO. 13. 

Colorado State Industrial School in account with the 
m, William C. Sanders, State Treasurer and Treasurer 
officio of the Board of Control : 

1881. To appropriation S20,000 00 

By appropriation $20,000 00 



19, To Auditor's Warrant No. 4,328 $ 1,000 00 

9 1," " " '* " 4,365 4.000 00 

16, " " '* " 4,562 3,000 00 

1, " " •* '• 4.847 5,000 00 

23, '• *• " " 5,085 2,500 00 

1882. 

ch 17, To Auditor's Warrant No. 5,474 $ 3,500 00 

3 21, " •* ** " 5,814 1,000 00 

By casb drawn in warrants Nos. 1 to lo2 inclu- 
sive, as sbown In exbiblt No. 12 » $18,467 49 

' By warrant drawn in favor of F. E. Everett, Esq., 

banker of Golden 1,542 51 



$20,000 00 $20,000 00 
EXHIBIT NO. 14. 

Colorado State Industrial School in account with 
E. Everett, Esq., banker of Golden : 

1881. 

d21, To warrant drawn on William C. Sanders, ex 

qfflcio Treasurer of the Board of Control ... $ 1,642 51 
By amount of cash drawn in warrants Nos. 163 to 

242 inclusive, as shown in Exbiblt No. 12 ... $6,383 36 

Balance overdraft secured by note of Gov. F. W. 
Pitkin and others 4,840 85 



$6,383 36 $6,388 36 

EXHIBIT NO. 15. 

To amount of appropriation $ 20,000 00 

To amount advanced by F. E. Everett 4,840 86 

• To received from sales and earnings 38 40 

3y amount expended for school, as shown in 
detail m Exhibit No. 12 $24,879 25 

$24,879 26 m^TsS 
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EXHIBIT NO. 16. 



Classified statement of expenditures, showing also 
the cost of each item per capita for the term and per capita 
per day : 

"A" Classed as Ordinary Expenses. 

OQ What Account. " Whole Am't. ^J5|?S* ''iSJ/Dg!' 

$ c $ c m cm 

Boys' cIotbiDg and shoes 1,609 03 SI 43 3 06 4 

Support (provisions) ..... 4,116 87 85 78 9 17 5 

Postage and telegrams 99 85 2070 004 

Seeds and plants 11 19 2S 2 00 05 

Blacksmlthing, horseshoeing, etc 69 25 1 44 2 00 3 

Fuel and lights 412 20 8 58 7 01 7 

Expenses of Board of Control 511 81 10 66 1 02 2 

Miscellaneous expenses 33841 7050* 01 4 

Hay and grain 50785 10 580 021 

Officers' salaries 4,624 43 96 34 19 8 

Ordinary repairs 149 81 3 12 1 00 6 

School requisites and stationery 182 23 3 79 6 00 77 

Drugs and medicines ....• 9945 2009 0041 

Medical attendance 17 00 354 0007 

Totals 12,648 88 173 44 4 53 7 

•'B" Classed as Partly Extraordinary Expenses. 

On What Account. Whole Am't. ^;^e^ ^r*^** 

$ c $ c m cm 

Furnishing goods 1,261 35 26 27 6 05 3 

Machines, tools and Implements 344 81 7 60 9 01 5 

Printing, blank books and stationery ... 357 17 7 43 01 5 

Totals 1,963 33 41 31 4 06 3 

"0" Classed as ExTRAORDiNAitY Expenses. 

on What Account Whole Am't. %f^, ^"^^ 

$ c S c m em 

Building and improvements 6,739 36 138 41 5 28 4 

Furniture, carpets and shades .. ... 1,88951 39364 .080 

Stoves and furnaces 557 46 11 61 3 02 6 

Wagons and harness 214 00 4 45 8 00 9 

Insurance 357 10 7 43 9 01 5 

Horse and cows 253 flO 5 27 01 09 

Expenses of Introducing water 1,256 61 26 17 05 03 

Totals • . . , . 10,267 04 237 72 9 47 42 

"D" Reoeiyed from Sales and Boys' Work. 

on What Account Whole Am't f|f^,Pj^ ^^a^^ 

$ cm cm 

SatoiaodecumiDgs. , « . , 8840 800 0016 



i 
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EXHIBIT NO. 17. 



work done in tailor and shoe shops 



lade . 
made 
> • • • 
s made 
made 

! . . . 



made 
e . . 
ders made 
ints made 
i made . 
9 made . 
fs made . 



65 

59 
206 

43 
175 

12 

GO 
liK) 

42 
168 

42 

19U 

lU 

4 

221 



Caps made 12 

Rugs made > . 12 

Straw hats banded lOi) 



Total pieces made 1,714 

Pairs drawers repaired 14 

Jean Pants repaired 516 

Overalls repaired 4U 

Pairs socks repaired 1,712 

Pairs shoes repaired 416 

Jackets repaired 46 

Shirts repaired 1,776 

Total pieces repaired 4,517 



EXHIBIT NO. la 

jiitory of property belonging to the Colorado 
lustrial school : 

ices $ 1,200 00 

d sheds 9,500 00 

d carpets 1,900 00 

3ls, crockery and household goods 660 00 

pipe, hydrant and pump 1,276 00 

160 00 

, maps and requisites 160 00 

tiamess 176 00 

160 00 

100 00 

106 00 

3700 

180 00 

375 00 

276 00 

176 00 

3000 

526 00 

4600 



3) 



?, Sunday suits not yet In wear 

gin wear 

nes and Implements . . . 



ornaces 
ediclnes 



otal ... 817,007 00 



EXHIBIT NO. 19, 



following sums of money have been donated the 
' various gentlemen and ladies in list below for 
base-balls, bats, flags, fire-works, snare drum 
d of Hope requisites : 



\ 
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1881. 

Dec. 21. 
1882. 

March 29. 

** 90. 

April 29. 

June 3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 



F. E. Everett S 5 00 



1882. 
July 



t« 



July 






Leon Mallett . . . 
Thomas Manning 
Thomas Manning 
Harry Nelll ... 
Newton Evans . . 
T. C. Cunningham 
G. M. Lannlng 
WmieWebb . . . 
Sidney Roberts . 
(ieo. Roberts . . . 
Harry Newoomb 



00 
00 
00 
60 
25 
00 
5U 
86 
30 
90 
25 



3. John Shultz . . 

3. Aaioo Meyers . 

3. Charles Madden 

3. Thomas Kane . 

3. Lynn Kent . . 

3. Arthur Parks . 

3. Andrew Herbst 

8. Chas. Hazlet . 

3. Peter Rasmusson 

4. Mrs. John TlrrUl 
4. James Melrose . 



$100 
05 
99 
25 
50 
X 
06 
25 
100 
200 
50 



Total $1880 



EXHIBIT NO. 20. 



1882. 




March 13. 


ti 


13. 


«« 


13. 


(( 


13. 


April 


6. 


n 


5. 


July 


3. 


(> 


3. 


(( 


29. 


<( 


29. 



The following purchases have been made on dona- 
tion account : 



To 1 foot ball $260 

To 1 dozen base-balls 4 50 

To 1 dozen bats 90 

To 1 dozen balls 2 60 

To 1 gross small flags 1 00 

To 1 ball bat 25 

To 1 snare drum . 8 00 

To bill of fire-works 16 50 

Tol foot-ball 2 50 

To Band of Hope requisites 6 32 

Total $©97 

By amount received from donation account 18 80 

Balance advanced by Superintendent ;$2517 

We desire also to acknowledge the following accepta- 
ble gifts : 

Sunday-school papers from the Presbyterian Church of Golden. 

papers from the Baptist Sunday-school. 

Papers from Greorge K. Kimball, Esq. 

Harper's Magazines from Mrs. K. D. Thomas. 

Papers from Methodist Episcopal SundayTschool. 

Papers from Rev. W. H. Green. 

Valuable books and papers from GaptalnE. L. Berthuud. 

Picture cards from Mrs. T. Xi* Bellam. 

Confectionery from Mrs. Mary Parks. 

A treat of apples from Mrs. John NlchoUs. 

A flag from J. G. Schall, Esq. 

six months' subscription to "Crystal Fountain" from an unknown donor. 

THE GREAT OBJECT. 

The great object of the school is the reformation of 

the youth of the St^tte who have become unmanageably 



^ 
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at home and disorderly abroad. Who, without fixed 
purpose, constantly drift from bad to worse, until it be- 
comes necessary to place them under a stronger govern- 
ment, where their nabits of disobedience and sin can be 
corrected, and the children saved from a life of wicked- 
ness and folly. 

The only logical Sentence to a reformatory school 
would appear to be: until the child be reformed, or dur- 
ing the period of minority, subject to the judgment of 
the Board of Control and Superintendent, as to the time 
when he is sufficiently improved to permit his release; 
and then it would always be well to give a probationary 
time before granting a aischarge. Time for sowing the 
seed and cultivating the plant must be given before we 
can expect to gather fruit. 

To have the law constitute the Board of Control 
legal guardians of all committed to their charge until 
they shall arrive at the age of twenty-one years, would 
be an important change for the school and pupil, and 
the greatest help in discipline. 

Our school is conducted on what is known as the 
Family or Cottage plan: The pupils are divided into 
families of not more than fifty members each. Each 
family occupies a separate building and play-grounds, 
and is under a careiuUy selected head, called House 
Father, or Family Manager, who, with his assistant, 
takes sole charge of the family and becomes responsible 
for its every interest. 

This plan admits of most careful ^classification, 
avoids the massing of children, and gives to each per- 
sonality and home interest. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Our discipline is parental, kind and firm. 

When a pupil first enters the school the rules are read 
to him and fully explained. He is encouraged to look 
upon all his ofiicers and teachers ^s friends whose chief 
work is to help and assist him correct his bad habits, 
gain moral control over himself, and to exercise independ- 
ent thought and action, Preyarication and lying are 
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viewed as tlie worst of sins — cowardly and unmanly. 
Positive truthfulness is encouraged, expected, and has 
already become a feature of the school. Fighting, pro- 
fanity and quarreling, are almost unknown among us.* 
Kind thoughts, kind words, and kind actions toward, 
each other are taught and urged. The rules of the 
school are shown not to be arbitrary traps to worry, 
annoy and punish, but so many regulations to guard his 
comfort, and assist him in gaining healthy thought and 
action. 

Indifference and carelessness, which characterized 
most new pupils, soon gives \^ay to thoughtfulness and 
interest; hope is awakened, and the work of reform be- 
gins in earnest. 

We do not rely on cold precept and philosophical 
reasoning; but tell him at once that he has a loving 
Heavenly Father who sleeplessly watches over him, and 
tenderly and lovingly invites him to become His^ obedi- 
ent child. Whose Son was given to die that we might 
live. Whose promise is: "Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
"Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be whiter 
than snow." The Bible is held up as the "Light of 
Life." 

Our badge system is a most important aid in gov- 
ernment, and a sure index of the pupiPs standing and 
progress. 

We have found by long experience and careful ob- 
servation in tfiis reform work, that under the most 
FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES, it requires from two to three 
years to effect a healthy habit of thought and action iu 
one who has broken away from all home restraints. 

On entering the school, boys who have committed 
crime take the thirtieth badge ; those sent for incorrigi- ^ 
bility, truancy or vagrancy, the twenty-fifth badge. 
Badges are changed on the first of each month. At- 
tempts to escape, degrades six badges. Stealing, lying, 
profane or vulgar language, deliberate disobedience, or 
defacing property, degrades from two to four badges. 



». 
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Three ordinary reports prevent advance, and four re- 
ports degrade one badge. Three consecutive months of 
perfect conduct gives extra promotion of one badge. 

These badges, with the grades that succeed them, 
may represent months of stay in -the school. Every 
month of good conduct gives an improved badge or 
lower number, while bad conduct increases the badge 
number or degrades. When badge one is reached,, the 
next step in advancement is grade three; then grade two 
and grade one, and finally, the honor badge is reached, 
which marks a successful ending of the school course. 

Modes pf .punishment for wrong-doing are: Giving 
reports which aflFect the badges ; deprivation of play, by 
requiring the punished one to. stand on line in order 
during me play spells; and as a last resort, when other 
methods fail, the whip. 

We thoroughly realize the fact that moral impres- 
sions are never forced upon* children. Virtuous lives 
can never be led through fear. This is in perfect har- 
mony with the fact that punishments, to be good for any- 
thing, must be effective, disciplinary, and reformative. 

THE PROGRAMME 

0^" duties constantly varies. During the Summer months 

J^©. rise at. five o'clock. In April, May, September, and 

V^tober, at five thirty, and the remaining five months at 

®^^ o'clock. On rising, each pupil is required to neatly 

?^^-ie his bed, dress, thoroughly wash, and then one hour 

I® ^J)ent in school. Breakfast is then called — thirty minutes 

J^ ^ven to each meal. The detail for morning work is 

J^^a made. A recess at nine fifteen is given, and at eleven 

^iity'work is stopped by bell signal. All wash and get 

?^^«ldy for dinner. Dinner over, they play until one 

^® 55lock. Afternoon details then made. At two fifteen 

. *^^^emoon recess is given, and the bell rings to stop work 

^^ four o'clock ; except on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 

^Hy afternoons, when the bell rings at three o'clock. This 

*^our is used by the pupils on Monday for writing letters 

'^ parents and friends. On Wednesday, for Band of 
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Hope Society meotinj}:, and on Friday, for instruction in 
music, declamation, etc. The supper bell rings at four 
twenty. After supper until school time is spent on the ^ 
play grounds. 

During the three Summer months school begins at 
fifteen minutes to six. During the other nine months, 
at five fifteen o'clock. School closes at seven thirty, and 
the day with evening worship^ consisting usually of sing- 
ing and prayer. At eight o'clock all are in bed. 

Saturday afternoons are devoted to bathing, chang- 
ing clothes, and play -ground exercise. 

Sunday we rise thirty minutes later than on other 
days. A general inspection and parade is held at ten 
o'clock, followed by Sunday School. In the afternoon, 
chapel service is held at two thirty o'clock. Rev. C M. 
Jones, of the Baptist Church ; Rev. M. D. Bush, and Rev. 
W. H. Williams, of the Christian Church; Rev. J. H- 
Reynard, of the Presbyterian Church, and Rev. W. H- 
Greene, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have takeix 
regular turns in conducting this service. The gratuitous 
and able ministrations have been most gratefully ap- 
preciated by every officer and pupil of the school. 

Sunday evenings, a service of song and praise is 
held by Mrs. Sampson. 

SCHOOL. 

Forms a very important part of the work. We lack very" 
much in recitation rooms — several classes reciting to dii-^ 
ferent teachers at the same time in one room is apt to 
distract the attention. But we have not permitted any 
want to interfere with an earndst pushing of the work, 
and our efforts have been attended with most grati- 
fying results. The pupils have steadily advanced. .The 
past few months have shown special progress. 

At first it required the most persevering energy to 
awaken interest and industry in school studies — ^as in 
all other work — but gradually the love of study has in- 
creased, until with most, if not all the pupils, school 
hours aro looked forward tg as the plo^s^ut^st part of the 
dfty» 
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We Have instituted frequent examinations. Rev. T. 
L. Bellam, County Superintendent of Schools for Jeffer- 
soh County, by invitation visited and examined the 
school, and expressed himself much pleased at the prog- 
ress the pupils had made in their brief school residence 
and instruction. The following letter speaks for itself. 

Golden, Colo., November, 9, 1882. 

To W. C. Sampson, Esq : 

Dear Sir : — At your request, I visited the State In- 
dustrial School on the day of examination, in August 
last. I spent the whole day at the school. It was a 
pleasure to me to find the educational part of your work 
receiving so much careful attention. The evidence of 
good progress was manifest in all your pupUs. If the in- 
terest taken by the pupils in their studies is to be consid- 
ered a token of good teaching, that evidence was abund- 
antly manifested. You may rest assured that you have 
my heartfelt sympathy in your work and your method of 
^work. 

Respectfully, * , 

T. L. Bellam, 

County Supt 



GRADES. • 

The school is carefully graded; and is taught by 
four earnest and competent teachers. 

"A" grade, is our primary class, and begins at the 
foot of the ladder of learning; using Appleton*s First 
Reader, and receives lessons in spelling, numbers 
through addition, and in writing. 

"B" Grade uses Appleton's Second Reader, Spencer- 
ian Primary Copy Books, Harvey's Primary Speller, and 
■ is taught in Arithmetic through subtraction. 

"C" Grade uses Appleton's Third Reader, Spencerian 
Copy Books Nos. 1 and 2, Harvey's Primary speller, 
written and oral ; Arithmetic through long division. 
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"D" Grade uses Barnes' Popular Science Reader, 
Spencerian Copy Books Nos. 3 and 4 ; Watson's Inde- 
pendent Speller, written and oral; Second Division Dav- 
. ies' and Peck's Brief course in Arithmetic, to end ; First 
Division Davies' and Peck's Complete Arithmetic, and 
Poison's Logical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 

Grades "B," "C" and "D" receive instruction in geo- 
graphy, history, and drawing, and all the school vocal 
music. (See Exhibit No. 11 for grade ^atistics.") ' . 

International Sunday School Lessons are thoroughly 
taught in regular course. 

EDUCATION. 

It will ibe seen by reference to Exhibit No. 10, that 
irregular habits strongly mark the previous history of 
nearly every pupil placed in our school. 

Our school course of industrial, mental, moral, and 
religious instruction, has been devised with a full knowl- 
edge of these deficiencies and wants, and is arranged to 
correct the bad and vicious habits already partially 
formed. To induce the love of system, regularity and 
cleanliness, in heart and person ; to create a thirst for 
knowledge and habits of industry as a means of earning a 
competence, comfort and happiness ; to elevate the low 
moral and religious standard to the Bible standard; and 
to thoroughly instill the love of country and good citizen- 
ship. 

There never was a time in which a penniless, but 
ambitious boy had brighter prospects than now; but he 
must be prepared by moral, mental and physical attain- 
ments to take advantage of the opportunities presented 
him. 

THANKS TO "oUR HEAVENLY FATHER." 

During the sixteen months of the school's existence 
we have enjoyed very many blessings that call for pro- 
found gratitude to the Giver of every good and perfect 

gift. 
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The health of our school has been remarkably good ; 
and although we have not been exempt from the minor 
sicknesses incident to a family of children, yet in but one 
case have we found it necessary to call in the aid of a 
physiciao. 

The salubrious situation of the school is a most 
important factor in the matter of health. 

VISITING HOME. 

During the past summer eighteen boys have had per- 
mission to visit their homes and parents. Not one has in 
the least betrayed our confidence, but when their time ex- 
pired promptly returned and reported for duty. 

The following letter from one of the boys' parents 
but gives the unanimous testimony of all as to improve- 
ment, etc. : 

B- , Aug. 29, 1882. 

Wm. C. Sampson, Esq., 

Superintendent Colorado State Industrial School: 

Sir: — Yours of the 26th received, and in answer 

>?^ould say that as soon as H arrived home his old 

playmates besieged him and gave him all kinds of advice 
€is to his chances of running away from the school, but it 
liad not the least effect on him. He told them that he 
iiad no pause to run away ; that he was well treated, and 
"the officers were kind to him ; that he intended to return 
as soon as his time was out, and that some of them should 
Idc at the same school themselves. 

* 

He spent his time in play with his former friends in 

"the day-time, but was always at home promptly at meal 

- "times, and at night, and was obedient in every particular. 

■ 

I am glad to say that the people who knew him be- 
fore he went to the school, speak in great praise of the 
. improvement it had made in him, and we are glad to say 
ttat we think it decided and permanent, and hope for a con- 
tinuance of the same. 

Begging your pardon for not writing sooner, I remain 

Yours, fraternally, 

L N — . 
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From a letter written by the father of one of ouxi^ 
older pupils to his son, we take the following, as it voices 
the estimation in which the school is held by paren'ts 
whose sons have not visited home, but who by letters r^^ 
ceived weekly from them, and by personal visitatioas, 
have assured themselves whereof thev write : . 

Denver, October 22, 1882. 

"Dear Son L : — Your very welcome letter of tbxe 

sixteenth came duly to hand, and found me well. I hstd 
not answered your previous letter because I had some 
thought of coming up and bringing your underclothos, 
but could not well do so. Am glad they fitted. Am 
pleased also to note the improvement in j^our penman- 
ship, and to hear of your progress in arithmetic. Think 
you are doing remarkably well, and hope you will con- 
tinue to improve. Am glad you joined the Band ^of 
Hope; it is new to me, but I like the doctrine it incul- 
cates, and hope you will keep all its pledges and be SLn 
honored member. * * * * 

I would be glad to have you with me, but you seem 
to be improving so finely that I almost hate to think of 
your leaving at present. I am satisfied that you ha^® 
better instruction, and are doing more for yourself thor© 
than in the public schools — at least until you "b^ 
come settled and established in good habits. I sh.»l* 
always be grateful, and I think you will, to Mr; Sampsoii 
and the institution over which he presides, for the ben®' 
fits derived from his kind consideration and good mB-^' 
agement. * * * .* * 

Continue to study and improve. Let your mark l>^ 
high, and work up to it. Make good use of presei^* 
advantages in order to -be prepared for further em©^ 
gencies. I have written in haste, and you must overlool^ 
imperfections. 

Give my kind regards to Mr. and Mrs. Sampson, a»^ 
write as often as you can. 

Yours, as ever. 

To L K . 0. C. K , 
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governor's visit. 

His Excellency, Governor Frederick W. Pitkin, visit- 
ed the school December 21st, 1881, and expressed himself 
as thoroughly pleased with its management. 

DENVER EXPOSITION. 



By the kind invitation of the Hon. W. A. H. Love- 
land, the whole School visited the great Exposition in 
Denver. Going down in wagons we spent a very pleasant 
and profitable day, and the school won much praise from 
the Denver press for its admirable appearance and be- 
havior. 

GOLDEN GATHERINGS. 

The school has taken part in various public gather- 
ings in the city of Golden, and has never failed to re- 
ceive honorable mention and praise. 

APPRENTICED AND DISCHARGED. 

Three boys have been apprenticed to farmers. The 
reports received from their employers are most favorable. 

One boy has been discharged — ^his parents removing 
with him from the State. 

Another has been discharged because of expiration 
of 'Sentence of one year. This boy was nine years old 
when we received him, had never attended school, and 
did. not know the alphabet. When discharged he could 
read intelligently in the Second Reader, could write a 
plain, distinct letter, and add and subtract figures rapidly 
and correctly. We regretted very much to be compelled 
to cut short his educational advantages. 

LIBRARY WANTED. 

A library would add much to our boys' interest in 
reading, and properly selected books would be a source of 
constant pleasure, information and profit. 

9 
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We hope for suflBcient appropriations to largely in- 
crease our school in the coming year; accommodations 
for two hundred and fifty boys and seventy-five girls are 
urgently needed. 

To the teachers and officers who have faithfully and 
efficiently performed their constant and ardous duties, I 
desire to return my sincerest thanks. 

To my worthy companion is very largely due our 
acknowledgments for the successful home and religious 
influence — a marked feature, and so indispensable in a 
true work of reform. 

To your Honorable Body I owe my most grateful 
acknowledgments and thanks. Your confidence, support 
and trust in our ability and faithfulness, has enabled us 
to successfully push through difficulties apparently insep- 
arable from a true work of this kind, and which have 
appeared, at times, to surround us. Your words of cheer 
and encouragement have acted as an inspiration to us, 
and to your most necessary and cheerful co-operation and 
gratuitous labors is largely due our successful Industrial 
School now so strongly established. 

Wm. C. Sampson, 

Superintendent 

m 

Colorado State Industrial School, Nov. 10, 1882. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 

State Teaghkrs' Association. 
/88/. 



president's address. 

ISAAC C. DENNETT, Professor of Greek and Latin, Unwersity of Colorado. 



Members and Friends of the Assoddtion: 

If time permitted, in addition to the line of thought 
which I shall pursue; I should like to speak of the great 
private school system of this country — of Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Bowdoin, Vassar, of the trained intellects 
they have sent out to revolutionize scientific thought, 
and enrich literature ; of the thousand other private 
schools; of their noble deeds of charity; of the mis- 
sionary spirit which has characterized their labors. I 
should like to speak of the noble work of Colorado's pri- 
vate schools, which are so ably represented in this Asso- 
ciation ; and especially would I delight to pay an humble 
tribute to that school for higher education which owes its 
origin to the forethought and enterprise of this beautiful 
city, a school which says to the world, "I will take your 
children, be they the poorest of the poor, the lowest of 
the low, and with divine help, will make them men." 
With such. examples before him, he must have a narrow 
vision who does not realize that the private and public 
schools form one grand system for the uplifting of men. 
But my line of thought leads me in another direction. 

The proposition which I shall discuss this morning 
is — ^that universal individual development, which is only 
another term for universal individual freedom, is insep- 
arable from and coincident with universal individual 
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education, and that the education of the masses must be 
accomplished, if at all, by the State providing, in a civil 
rather than in an ecclesiastical capacity, a free system of 
universal individual education, extending from the pri- 
mary school to the college. 

The term "free" is only incidental, since any systeirx 
of education to be universal must practically be free t^3 
the individual. The advocates of universal education bl^ 
the State's expense, as the chief factor in promoting uni-— 
versal individual development, challenge the criticisuca 
not only of India, but of America as well. But a cleeu^ 
apprehension of terms will enable us to turn from tt^ 
criticism of words to the criticism of ideas. In tL^ 
course of this discussion I shall find it convenient t 
make use of the terms "elementary," "secondary" an 
"superior," as applied respectively to primary and granny- 
mar schools, high schools and academies, colleges an<3 
universities. 

I shall also use the terms "state" and "individual" ixi 
such connection as to raise in your thoughts the ques- 
tion, "does the speaker intend to prefer individual libert^y 
to the permanence of the state ? The answer depen(is 
upon the meaning we give to the term "state," aad 
whether that meaning is of universal application. 

For illustration — suppose we say that the State is the 
whole people united under one form of governmeut, 
whose chief aim is to perpetuate its institutions, and sup' 
pose we apply this definition to India, Germany, France, 
England and America ; now I do not prefer individual 
development to the permanence of the State; for the 
definition recognizes that States, like the sun, have ^ 
right to live, even though in the process millions of 
individual atoms perish. But suppose we say that the 
State is the whole body of people united under one fon^ 
of government, whose chief aim is, in the fullest degree? 
to develop and perpetuate individual liberty ; and sup* 
pose that we apply this definition to India. Now I uo 
place individual development above the welfare of the 
State, and when better conditions can be secured, India-, 
as , ought to perish, because it hampers individual 

J id the individual has a right to live under 
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conditions favorable to his development. Again, sup- 
pose we apply this same definition to Germany, England 
and France; I reply that just so far as these nations 
recognize and promote universal individual development, 
they have a right to exist, and just so far as they have 
denied this principle, they and individual development 
are at variance, and the latter is of right paramount; and 
if, as we believe, the United States, is the champion of 
individual liberty, not license, then there is no variance ; 
the State and the individual are one, one not because the 
State reduces the individual to a servile position in order 
to sustain musty institutions, as in India; not because 
she assies him his place by the laws of inheritance, as 
in Russia ; not because she monopolizes his services from 
boyhood, as did Sparta ; but one, because she has made 
the individual intellectually and morally free, and be- 
cause he is free, patriotism inspires him to protect his 
country with the resources she has given him. 

The country tbat has made me free, 
Her freedom's dearest unto me. 

If permanence, founded upon custom rather than 
Vipon individual liberty, is the chief factor to be con- 
sidered in a State, then China "bears the palm alone.'' 

If by these illustrations I have made clear the basis 
of the idea of universal individual development, I will, 
\vith your permission, discuss the idea. 

When the primitive world slowly and only partially 

<iast off the shackles forged by Egyptian and Chaldean 

jugglery and divination, it raised ite eyes to catch the 

first faint glimmerings of an imperfect light whose rays 

emanated from a torch held in the hands of an ignorant, 

designing and inefficient priesthood; but that same torch, 

with a more perfect light, and held in other and better 

hands, has guided us on our way, and has enabled us to 

meet here as the exponents and promoters of universal 

education. But while we congratulate ourselves upon 

the present, we may not turn disdainfully to the past ; we 

may not forget that the educational systems of Oriental 

nations are exerting a powerful influence upon the 

nations of to-day. Persia was the first to recognize and 
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enforce .the great principle, that it is the business ci^f 

the State to educate its citizens, and we, of Colorado, sen ^ 
our voices across the abyss of ages, and the eternity cz^i 

the past, and say to that ancient Oriental people, "yocB-r 
principle of State education is sound." But rersia, unli^ze 
Colorado, does not recognize the right of indiyidu^3il 
development ; she cramps the powers of the individual i_za 
order to make him subserve the interests of the Stat-^, 
while Colorado develops the powers of the individual 
enable him to subserve the interests of humanity. 

Therein is contained a principle, which I leave ft 
the advocates of a restricted elementary education 
ponder. Accursed be that state, ancient or modern, i_ n 
which neither vice nor virtue, neither incapacity n^zDr 
ability, can change the position to which the individu ^1 
is born; which sacrifices individual thought, actio i^j 
aspiration, freedom to the perpetuation of its time-ridd^^sn ' 
and worthless institutions. Accursed be any state whicn^h 
gives to the individual institution just sufficient to pi — e- 
vent his realizing his own ignorance, and thus closirrmg 
the pathway to his higher development. 

Egypt, with her fetichism,her priestcraft, her wisdoiK^^i, 

• is a connecting link between the educational system of 
the extreme East, and those of Greece and Rome ; nay ^gg I 
may say, she is the link that binds the education of t^^^^ 

East to the learning of all Christendom. From h ^r 

treasure-house Egypt poured forth the priceless blessin....;^s 
upon Greece, and made it possible for the historian ^ 
say : " Pythagoras was the first Greek in whom the spi^*^^* 
of the East was united with that of the West, and ^^^ 
whom the culture of Babylon, Egypt and westernmc::::^^* 
Asia combined to develop that of the Greeks, in a n^^^ 
and glorious form." Centuries after, Greece, in her gr^^*" 
itude, in her benevolence, in her learning, repaid wr3*s- 
dom's debt; she remodeled the system of Egypti^^^ 
education ; she made Alexandria forever famed for *- ^ 
science and literature ; and, as the pagan philosopk^7 
connects it with the past, so does the Christian philosopfe*7 
make it one with the present, and the pagan and ti^^ 
Christian meet at Alexandria and unite m revering i^ 
science, literature, philosophy and truth. Individix^ 
freedom, when an infant, neither strong nor vigoroU^; 
was washed ashore on the ^gean coast ; 
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*'An infant crying In the night ; 
An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry." 

But that infant cry, first heeded by Greece, and then by 
ome, placed those countries far in advance of other 
ationid 'of their time ; that cry produced orators, philoso- 
X>liers and jurists, and caused Cyrus the Younger to rely 
more upon the fidelity of ten thousand free Greeks than 
Txpon the timfe-servin^ of one hundred thousand Persians ; 
€tiid if from those times anything of special value has 
oome down to us, it is bedewed with the infant tears of 
ixidividual freedom. 

From the second to the thirteenth century of the 
C^hristian era is the darkest known page in history. It 
the embodiment of a human cry for liberty smothered 
the utterance by ity rants who knew no mercy. 



Let the thoughtful, zealous student that loves his 
:ind read that record, and he blots it with his tears, 
►ut ancient Greece and Rome, and ideal individual 
Xiberty, begotten at the birth of Christ, are the prismatic 
^)Owers whose rays, cleaving the darkness of that age, 
>.llumine the canvas of the centuries beyond ; and as the 
^^enturies advance, the colors deepen, until upon the 
c^anvas of the nineteenth century are painted all the 
colors of the rainbow, and every one of these phases rep- 
X'esents individual freedom. 

But what do the free Greek and Roman — what does 
the oppression of twelve centuries — ^what does the indi- 
vidual freedom of the last six centuries mean ? Do they 
mean that, as a nation grows older, it must necessarily 
grow freer and better? If so, how shall we catalogue 
modern Greece and Rome and Turkey ? They mean 
that just as. individual education has been limited or has 
been universal, individual freedom has coincided with it. 
This is no mere assertion. An education which fostered 
ambition, and created in the individual a desire to sway 
the physical by the mental, power, made the ancient 
Greek a freeman. In Europe, the first twelve centuries 
were characterized by an almost universal ignorance ; in 
the thirteenth century the University of Oxford, by har- 
monizing the barons north and south, made it possible 
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for them to wrench from King John the Great Charter of 
English liberty. Italian learning of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries prepared the way for the Reformation 
and the scholarship of Germany. 

You have not the patience and I have not the time 
to follow the progress and the universality of education 
in Europe from the Reformation to the present — ^the 
world-wide reputation of Dutch scholarship, the German 
schools for universal public education, which are unri- 
valed in the general development of mind (and, the 
the Germans say, in morality), the revival of education 
in France, such a revival as will never again brook the 
rule of a Napoleon. Neither can I follow consecutively 
the development, or rather the restrictions upon the 
development, of universal education in England ; but the 
history of England, Germany and France will always be 
a standing monument of the inability of any ecclesiasti- 
cal power, even when backed by the machinery of the 
statfe, to maintain successfully and eflSciently a system of 
universal individual education. 

I am aware that the " practical " man may say that 
it is well enough to talk of the coincidence of individual 
freedom with individual education, but when a man pos- 
sesses his civil, political and religious rights, he has all 
the law ought to give him. This ig plausible, but no 
state ever yet gave a man rights of any kind. Human 
rights are from within, divine and universal, and their 
development by a system of education makes man free. 
The United States struck the shackles from the slaves 
and agreed to protect him in the exercise of his civil, 
political and religious rights, but he was as much a slave 
as before ; he could not give a reason for his ballot — he 
did not know how to make a contract. And as for his 
religious rights, he didn't seem to have any use for them. 
The state does not confer rights, but it is her highest duty 
not only to protect a citizen in the exercise of his rights, 
but also to teach him what his rights are and how to use 
them ; and when the state so teaches the individual that 
he will take the grandest view of his rights, she will no 
longer draw fine lines between primary and secondary 
education, but will give him the best education that 
A merica or Germany can bestow. 
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But I pass from the discussion of the principle of 
iversal individual education, as connected with uni- 
voxsal individual development, to the discussion of the 
application of this* principle to a free system of universal 
irxdividual education in America, extending from the 
primary school to the college. 

As the Puritan stood upon the Atlantic shore, he 
looked to the east and to the west, then down at himself, 
and came to the not surprising nor uncommon opinion 
that, before all others, he was of chief interest to the 
Creator. He believed in individual liberty for himself ; 
but a century passed before he discovered that, if he 
would maintain his own liberty, he must claim and en- 
force the same rights for others. His mind was hampered 
by the limitations which tyrannical institutions had placed 
^pon it. The Puritan was in advance of his age, but in 
t^is conceptions of liberty, as compared with the represent- 
ative tnan of the nineteenth century, he was inferior. 
We need not wonder, then, that the so-called free Gram- 
mar schools of Boston were in no sense the public schools 
^f to-day; and, as individual liberty pushed its way 
slowly to the front, and demanded some system of univer- 
^1 education, we need not wonder that that system was 
^^de elementary. 

Secondary and superior education were fostered by 
the states, but not as an integral part of the free school 
system. 

Persia educated to enslave; Puritan New England, 
Y ^toake free ; in the nineteenth century Germany and 
^tti erica educate to perpetuate freedom; and the freedom 
?* the masses is not assured until poverty can stand by 
''^^ side of wealth and aristocracy, not only in the pri- 
^^ry school, but in the college as well. 

,. But New England now realizes the fallacy of those 
*^^^itations which the Puritan spirit, tinged with Euro- 
pean ideas placed upon her educational system, and in 
"^^aking through these limitations, she has encountered 
opposition with which the traditions of centuries can op- 
press individual liberty. 

In the last twenty-five years New England has made 
^i^ heroic attempt to furnish the masses a free system of 
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secondary education,but with one or two exceptions, the free 
high school has not received the cordial support of tti.e 
New England states. The obstructionists of free sec- 
ondary and -superior education are respectable, and hav^e 
the traditions of ages in their favor. 

The "Journal of Education" for Nov. 17th, 1881, 
contains the following : 

" In several of the larger cities, and manv of tfcie 
smaller cities in our country, the people are waking up -fco 
the unpleasant conviction that their public schools are not 
paying for the large amount of money and expectatioxi 
invested in them. The causes for this disappointment ax^e 
various. In several of our large Eastern cities, the public 
school has grown up without the sympathy of the leadirn-g 
class, and in the face of the pitiless opposition of moxre 
than one great religious sect. Hence the inevitable coLXi- 
sion between the respectable obstructionists and the gro^^- 
ing demand of the masses of the people." 

Why has the free public school system grown xa.p 
"without the sympathy of the leading class ?" The a*xi- 
swer is, that the Eastern free school system, as a whc^Te, 
has never challenged the respect of the "leading class ?" 
by a free system of secondary and superior education- 
Even elementary schools are inefficient when: not supple- 
mented by high schools and colleges. 

But the public school of New England has encou-H- 
tered opposition from a source from which it was its righ^ 
to expect very diflferent treatment, I refer to those en- 
dowed schools which have been the pride'of the New En- 
gland states, and which were, for a long time, the inspira- 
tion of the free school ; but, as they have gained prestige, 
they have withdrawn their sympathy from the public 
schools of the states which nourished them and have ^" 
sumed a patronizing attitude. Dbes this seem to be mere 
assertion ? Harvard University will serve for illustration. 
In the report of the University, embodied in the U. S. 
Commissioner's report for 1879, is the following : 

"Of late years the endowed schools and academies 
have been slowly gaining upon the public schools, in' the 
number of candidates presented and in the quality of the 
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trfitining given to their pupils." In "Education" for No- 
vember, 1881, a commentation upon the above, adds : 
"The fact that the list of private schools and academies 
represented by the young men who entered Harvard 
from 1871 to 1879, inclusive, comprises the very best in the 
country, gives peculiar significance to the implied con- 
demjiation of free school training. 

It is time to cease theorizing about secondary instruc- 
tion in our country ; the record before us, incomplete, un- 
systematic as it is, affords conclusive evidence that those 
who would abolish or cripple public high schools would 
place us below the intellectual plane to which all other 
nations are aspiring. " Again, in 1873 President Eliot, 
of Harvard, and Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, opposed the 
endowment, by government, of schools for superior in- 
struction, and held that the government of schools for 
superior Instruction should confine itself to promoting 
elementary education. In the same year Professor At- 
kinson replied in language which still rings in our ears — 
''What," said he, " is the government domain but the 
Property of the people, and to what higher use can the 
People put it than to promote the higher as well as the 
lower education of the people?" 

We have in. this country no aristocracy of education 
j ^Hot one education, as in the old country, for the 
passes," and another and higher one for the privileged 
Minority. The republican principle is the best education 
^r all — the best and highest education for the "masses." 
That is the only principle on which Republican institu- 
tions can be founded. 

Harvard, who, in her earlier and in her riper years, 
"Was directly aided by the state — Harvard, whose duty it 
Vas to foster the education of the whole people, now that 
she no longer needs the state's fostering care, has, like 
Dther great corporations, cut loose from the power that 
made her, and, turning to Massachusetts, declares that 
government has no right to endow institutions for 
superior instruction, and condescendingly says: "By the 
grace and tolerance of Harvard, and by reason of our 
past relation, we permit your poorly prepared and ill-con- 
ditioned students of the free schools to enter the Univer- 
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sity." Had Massachusetts kept her grip upon Harvard 
as a State iustitution, she would not now encounter this 
humiliation, and her free secondary education, instead of 
being " incomplete" and "unsystematic,"- would have 
been a firm and sympathetic link between her element- 
ary school and the University. It is certain that the 
secondary and superior instruction of Michigan cannot 
patronize the State. Shall ever the bitter cup be placed 
to the lips of Colorado? 

I now invite your attention to a growing evil which 
cannot exist in the same atmosphere with free secondary 
and superior instruction. I reier to the differentiation of 
New England society. 

Why go to Europe for examples of class rule when 
we have them nearer home? W xiy wait until history — ^^ 
shall crystallize truth before we realize our danger ?^St? 
Fifty years ago the words "day laborer,'' "workingmen,*^ ***' 

"lower classes," were almost unknown to American lit ^' 

erature. To-day these words are not only a recognizec*^^ 

?art of our language, but are pronounced with an acceni^ 
'hese words in the mouths of corporations and th( 
would-be "higher class" are synonyms of inferiority. 
is a sad truth that the Eastern States contain a large an< 
growing class which believe in an inferior elementary ed- 
ucation for the many, and in a superior education for th< 
few ; and this same class is looking eagerly for the tim< 
when, as it fondly imagines, this country will be a great::::::^ 
flower pot, with itself the central flower and the wholes 
social scale beneath dirt in which itself may grow and 
put forth blossoms. This class had its origin in the New" 
England States; its birth and growth were made possible 
by the absence of free superior and, until recently, free 
secondary education; and that same class is held in 
check only because New England has in the field an 
army of trained public school teachers who have not 
only broadened and deepened elementary education, but 
who have also battered down much opposition to free 
high schools. Does it occur to you that my imagination 
may deceive me? ^ I refer you to the record. 

The "Journal of Education" of October 6th, 1881, in 
an article entitled "The Peril of New England," says: 
" Like the Englishman, the Yankee has always in him a 
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lurlsiing devil of despotism and pride, and he finds it 

diflEicult to deal justly in all ways with people dependent 

^poxi or beneath him. While we do not believe that, on 

^^ whole, the civilization of New England deserves 

^^<3h that is said of it, in comparison to other portions 

^f "tlie country, it would be folly to deny the fearful perils 

^".^•"t threaten her near future, unless met and disposed of 

^^"tln the most vigorous wisdom and Christian forbear- 

^u.ci^.'* In another portion of the article, in speaking of the 

^^Xation of children for the purpose of exclusive train- 

^^^*, as recommended by Catholic bishops, the "Journal" 

^3^s: "In this they, meaning the bishops, coincide with 

*^^^ views of a class of the more exclusive native sort, 

^-txo hold that the laboring multitude should be content 

T^t;h a very moderate education, largely industrial, that 

^*^^11 fit them for a well-defined inferior position in life, 

^-^d not disturb them with discontent and envy of their 

^^jeriors." Again, "Of one thing professor and priest 

'^^y be alike assured, that every Yankee boy and girl, of 

■^^^^tive descent, intends to get the best of everything some- 

"^"liere. If the time comes when a superior, exclusive 

^lass rules in New England, the whole body of native 

^outh will turn their backs upon Yankeeland and push 

^or regions where manhood and womanhood still claim 

their rights." To what region shall they turn if not to 

the West? And to what portion of the West unless to 

those States which, by the perfection of the free school 

system, shall guarantee protection from caste rule? 

In the language of W. A. Mowry, " It is necessary 
to abolish caste. Let the doors of the school house, the 
' brain factory,' be open to all the children, and the child 
once started on the career of learning, let time not find 
those doors ever closed against him till, if he so elects, 
he shall have completed not merely the course of study 
in the common English branches, but in the English 
high school, the scientific school or the college. Thus 
will be brought about the time when will be realized on 
earth the two great principles alike of the highest human 

fhilosophy and of our Holy Religion — the common 
'atherhood of God and the equal Brotherhood of Man." 

I now turn from the discussion of class rule to the 
consideration of another question which is agitating the 
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East, and which is not foreign to the West — I refer to the 
manner of imparting moral instruction in our public 
schools. If you have read the Superintendent's report of 
Denver's public schools for 1881, 1 fear that my views 
will prove of little interest. But we all agree that the 
methods of imparting moral instruction ought to be dis- 
cussed till our schools reach a higher degree of moral 
excellence; and yet it will temper criticism if we re- 
member that no scheme of education has been devised that 
has so improved the morals of the masses, rich and poor, 
as the public schools. It is my conviction that the schools 
are*not so much in danger, from increasing immorality 
as from honest but injudicious people who persist in ad- 
ministering nostrums to cure the evil. There are two 
methods of imparting moral instruction, the direct and 
the indirect. The ritualists, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, encouraged by a growing class among other denom- 
inations, advQcate the direct method of moral instruc- 
tion, and yet it does not appear that, if opportunity were 
given, they could agree upon a moral code for the public 
schools. To prod your opponent with a sharp stick 
through a crevice in a high fence is much safer than 
though he were on the same side with yourself; so it is 
safer for us to prod the Roman Catholic than though he 
were upon the Protestant side of the fence. But I pro- 
test against this unfairness. Opposition to the free school 
system by the Roman Catholic is no worse than opposi- 
tion by the Protestant, and so far as Protestant and 
Catholic travel the same road, they should be classed 
together. Criticism upon the public schools by more 
than one powerful denomination challenges criticism 
upon the same plane, and a chapter from their own ex- 
perience may make them more charitable and possibly 
more modest. In Italy, Germany and Protestant Eng- 
land moral and religious precepts have thundered from 
the teacher's desk with the same regularity as ocean's 
tide beats upon the shore; but in every one of those 
countries the State has been obliged to interfere and 
wrest the school system from the power of the church. 
This historical faist is no reflection upon the church or 
Christianity, but it does reflect upon the method , it does 
go to show that the "formal inculcation of moral truth" 
is not the best way to weave character out of that com- 
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plex being, a child ; the hitting of a boy with a moral 
cudgel aflfects him in the same way as striking him with 
any other <^lub — in either case it confuses his ideas. 
It is curious to note some of the phases through 
which portions of the church have passed in connec- 
tion with public education. In France, in 1833, the 
Roman Church played the strange role of the zealous 
advocate of freedom of instruction. In England, the 
Episcopalian has monopolized public instruction, and the 
Methodist is fighting public education because it is too 
sectarian. In America, the Catholic has not been noted 
for his zeal in advocating free instruction, and the Epis- 
copalian has not been so indiscreet as to commit himself 
on the side of the public school ; and here we find the 
Methodist a warm advocate of public instruction. But 
in all these cases we shall find them, as is their right, 
moving in the direction of what they deem to be their 
own interests. In view of these facts, when the morals of 
the public schools are criticized by the organ of any 
great denomination, the friends of public instruction 
have a right to ask what motive underlies the criticism, 
and if that motive is found to be more selfish than moral, 
the facts of history and the voices of the ages should be 
marshaled against it. In some of the Eastern States, the 
Roman Church demands a division of the school fund. 
Are you sure that the Roman Church has no Protestant 
sympathizers? Are you sure that if she should have 
hopes of obtaining her demand that othei powerful 
denominations would not favor the scheme as they have 
in the Netherlands ? The following is the exact quota- 
tion from the history of education in the Netherlands : 
"The Catholics, however, left their liberal allies, and, at 
present, are united with the orthodox Protestants and 
Conservatives, in an attempt to divide the school fund, a 
scheme which is opposed by the Liberals only. This 
question of denominational schools has since formed the 
chief issue at the general election. In the election of 
1875, for members of the second chamber, the Liberals 
obtained a majority of two over the united opposition." 

But, happily, there is a more cheerful view than this. 
The arena of the public school furnishes a grand battle- 
ground for those who wish to contend for moral as well 
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as mental growth, and it is the only arena where al 
classes and denominations can meet in friendly rivalr~^ y 
and inculcate moral principles without the clash < t i 
dogma and the scars of war. But how shall these gres^mkt 
denominations meet in that arena ? Shall they come t 
impart direct moral and religious instructiou, and, poss: 
bly, to teach special tenets of their own ? God grant 
not ! But let their presence be felt even as the present 
of the great teacher is felt among themselves — knowi=3, 
but not seen , present in the spirit but absent in the flesbr-i. 
Let them see to it that no teacher, Catholic or Protestan t, 
who is not morally clean stand at the teacher's desk, th^^t 
suitable reading from the best authors is placed withi 
the reach of every child ; let them guard every aveni 
to vice and open wide the doors to virtue ; let them tal 
a broad Catholic view of the whole public school que na- 
tion. But if a system of back-biting and coldness onc^^je 
grows up between the free school and the Church bol 
will suffer much, and in this age of independent actio: 
it is impossible to foretell which will suffer most. 

After that two and a half centuries of elemental 
instruction have passed, after that the courts of many of 
the States and the Congress of the United States ha — re 
admitted the right of taxation to support secondary arrmd 
superior education, I will not insult your intelligence 9=^7 
discussing this question, but I will strengthen your c(^ :n- 
victions by a few sentences from the lips of those m^=^" 
who have discussed this question in Europe and in t^tne 
Eastern portion of the United States. "I will thank arr^^y 
person," says Everett, "to show why it is expedient arr^^d 
beneficial in a community to make public provision f"^r 
teaching the elements of learning, and not expedient n. •^>r 
beneficial to make similar provision to aid tne learner^'s 
progress toward the mastery of the most difficult brancb^ ^^ 
of science and the choicest refinement of literatur^^-'' 
Says Huxley: "No system of public education is wortt^J 
the name of National, unless it creates a great education^ ^^ 
ladder with one end in the gutter and tne other in ib^ 
University." . Francis Adams says : "Elementary eduo^' 
tion flourishes most where the provision for higher educa- 
tion is most complete. If the elementary schools of 
Grermany are the best in the world, it is owing, in a greBt 
measure, to the fact that the higher schools are accessible 
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to all classes. In England not only have the aims of the 
elementary schools been educationally low and narrow, 
but an impassable barrier has separated the people's 
schools from the higher schools of the country. In the 
United States the common schools have always produced 
the best results where the means of higher education have 
been the most plentiful." The words of Washington are : 
"In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened." 

Why is it that I have dwelt so long upon the short- 
comings of New England ? Let no one suppose I have 
been indulging an acrimonious spirit. She is the mirror 
in which we see reflected the civilization of two and a 
half centuries. It is our privilege to profit by the errors 
OS well as by the excellencies of New England ; she warns 
the West not to repeat the error of the ruritan, by plac- 
ing limitations upon its free school system, and the West 
has profited by the warning. Not until we turn our steps 
"Westward from the Atlantic coast, do we find the ideal 
free school ; only here are the doors of knowledge thrown 
'^ide open to the poor as well as to the rich, only here 
does the State declare that no artificial limitations shall 
■^e placed upon her educational system, only on Western 
Soil do we realize that universal individual development, 
^hich is only another term for universal individual free- 
dom, is inseparable from and coincident with uni- 
versal individual education, and that the education of 
the masses must be accomplished, if at all, by the State, 
P^^oviding in a civil rather than in an ecclesiastical capa- 
^Hy a free system of universal education extending from 
t"*^© primary school to the college." Is there not enough 
^^ the thought of universal emancipation to awaken our 
Enthusiasm ? Do we realize that we are writing the 
Educational history of Colorado ? and that, as we write, 
^ shall it read a century hence, and as it shall read, so it 
^all stand as a testimony for or against us? If we 
?^amp the model we can rear no stately structure. But 
^^ is our proud privilege so to build that caste rule can 
^^ver obtain a footing in our State ; let us build a free 
^stem pf education with its foundation at the base of 
^^r lowest foot-hills, and let us extend it upward in an 
^broken column until it shall match the highest moun- 
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tain peaks. Let us reply to all criticisms upon this grani- c 
system with patience, with calmness and with hope; L^i 
us not express anger nor surprise when people ask wk^ 
education is for, not even though grave State Senato xs 
rise m their places and inquire, somewhat roughly, bxjt 
in the presence of an applauding audience, "In the name 
of God what do they study at the State University ilxat 
is of any sort of value ?" Let the experience of the ages, 
embodied in the words of man, answer. 



Hon. 0. P. Fitzgerald, in the report of California for 
•71, speaking of the real value of the University, says; 
" The State, before renewing its endowments, the National 
Government before repeating its grant, the man of wealth 
before founding new professorships, and the fathers before 
sending us their boys, will often ask, 'What for?' Let 
us have our answer ready. Let us trace the influences 
which have proceeded from Athens, where Socrates and 
Plato taught — ^teachers whose words still nurture our 
statesmen and theologians ; from Bologna and Paris, 
where students dwelt by thousands ; from Oxford and 
Cambridge, where so many of the foremost leaders of 
Anglican literature, politics and science were fitted for 
their career ; from the seats of learning in Germany, now 
surpassing in number of teachers and students the Uni- 
versities of every other State ; from the colleges of New 
England and the Atlantic seaboard. Let us study such 
examples, and say with courage and hope that the Uni- 
versity shall be a place where all the experience of past 
generations, so far as it is of record, and all that is known 
of the laws of nature, shall be at command for the benefit 
of this generation and those who come after us ; that here 
shall be heard the voice of the wisest thinkers, and here 
shall be seen the examples of the most diligent students 
in every department of science. Let us say that here 
high-minded youth, while they train their powers as iii 
a gymnasium, may also fit themselves with armor for the 
battle of life, and may study examples of noble activity- 
Let us see to it that here are brought together the boofe 
of every nation, and those who can read them ; the col- 
lections from all the kingdoms of nature, and those who 
can interpret thom; the instruments of research and 
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Analysis, and those wlio can employ them ; and let us be 
Sure that the larger the capital we thus invest, the greater 
Avill be the dividend. 

"* What is the Univei*sity for?' It is to fit young 
jnen for high and noble careers satisfactory to themselves 
^hd useful to mankind ; it is to bring before the society 
of to-day the failures and successes of societies in the 
past; it is to discover and make known how the forces of 
nature mav be subservient to mankind ; it is to hand 
down to the generations which come after us the torch of 
experience by which wt. have been enlightened. 

"It is wisdom which the university promotes; wis- 
dom for individuals and nations — for this* life and the 
future; a power to distinguish the useless, the false and 
the fragile from the good, the true and the lasting. 
There was a wise man of olden time who figured its value 
as well as any of the writers of to-day when he said: 
* Happy is the man tliat findcth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding, for the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold ;' and liis estimate of post-graduate 
instruction deserves our assent — ' Give instruction to a 
wise man and he will get wiser; teach a just man and he 
will increase in learning.'" 

But overshadowing this reply, in the mystery of 
eternity are three unknow^n (luantities whose values can 
be determined only by the Infinite — fraternity, humanity, 
liberty. 



SOME OF THE RELATIONS OF THE SCHOOL TO 

THE HOME. 

Aaron Gove, Superintendent of Denver Schools. 

The greatest institution in the world is the family. 
Present civilization realizes the truth of Plato^s saying 
that "whatever is most excellent in the State must 
always begin at the fireside." Upon family economy all 
social science depends. In American more than in any 
other society the child is the center — the pivot about 
which all family movements are made to turn. The vo- 
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cation of the father, the financial investments, the expea^ 
ditures and savings — all domestic arrangements are ev^:t 
considered with the welfare of the children" primarily ix3 
view. The minor details of the household are directed 
mainly with the thought that the best action is that 
which shall conduce most towards the welfare and happi- 
ness of the children. 

Closely allied to the family, nearer to it than any other 
institution, not even excepting the church, is the school. 
The relations of the school to the community are pecu- 
liar and delicate. The school is very near ' the home. 
Fifty children in one of your rooms, representing as 
many families, present to you great possibilities of power 
for modifying and tempering the characters of fifty 
homes. A casual observer could conclude that in new 
communities like Denver the main effort was putting 
forth to acquire wealth ; it does sometimes appear that 
the father is so deeply engrossed in money getting that 
the dear ties of family are not his first thought, and yet 
it is ever true that above all, nearest to his heart, his 
hopes, his prayers, his tears, are the success and happi- 
ness of his children. 

In view of this intimate connection between school 
and family, you should not consider the fact as demand- 
ing special comment, when many and various opinions 
and much earnest advice is volunteered to you by par- 
ents, for it is not only their right, but their duty, to con- 
fer frequently and emphatically with the teacher of their 
children ; and it is equally your duty to listen with cour- 
tesy, and receive with candor, that you may profit by 
the interview. It should be remembered that much that 
is said at such times is helpful to the teacher in giving 
direction to her conduct toward the pupil. Whatever 
passes that is frivolous or tbolish can easily be forgot- 
ten. 

Requests, petitions, and even demands, should be 
heard without impatience, and always granted when the 
concession will not interfere with the rights of others. 
System, in a congregation of schools like ours, is a neces- 
sity, but a system can well exist and be eflfective without 
at the same time being a great unelastic, soulless ma- 
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ohiiie. Individual cases can be received and treated in- 
tSividually, both mentally and morally, and the pupil be 
^n attendant of one of a system oi schools. Rules and 
x-egulations may be printed and studied by the teacher ; 
"the room may be conducted strictly according to the let- 
ter, and yet be a spiritless machine — the teacher only the 
power that turns the crank. 

No wonder that the parent protests when he sees the 
possibility, not to say probability, of his child^s growth 
being measured and limited exactly like every other 
child's growth that happens for the time to be associated 
in the same room. Modifications in treatment must be 
made for physical differences and for mental peculiari- 
ties, and the instruction adapted to the requirements. No 
written law, or oral instruction can fully direct or meas- 
ure the teacher's conduct. Each pupil merits special 
study, and the interests of some demand special consulta- 
tion with the home. Do not forget that the pupil's ad- 
vancement and preferment is oi greater interest to the 
parent than to you. The school is the parent's, estab- 
lished and maintained by the public; the teacher is the 
instrument to accomplish the designs of the public. I 
do ii(5t forget that superiority in knowledge of the best 

f)lans and means of imparting instruction and discipline 
ies within the profession ; this superiority is usually con- 
ceded to teachers. I am not urging you to accept tne ad- 
vice of all your callers, for I appreciate quite fully that 
the veriest nonsense is frequently presented to you as 
serious advice, but I am asking you to hear patiently all 
that patrons may wish to say, even more, to encourage 
them to confer often with you, and to comply with all 
requests when such compliance will not conflict with the 
best interests of the school. The relation of the school to 
the home demands frequent interchange of thought. In 
order to accomplish this, either parent or .teacher, one or 
both, must visit. Some of you have expressed unwilling- 
ness to call at the homes of your pupils, and have inti- 
mated that you could be consulted on school business at 
the school-room. Such a sentiment is a comfortable one 
for the teacher, and were our noble profession like the 
ordinary business of the world, such a practice might not 
stamp the school as a failure. The banker closes his 
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vault at 3 o'clock. No busines« can be again done unt: 
nine the following morning. The merchant and artisa 
cease regular work at regular hours ; the teacher contii 
ues her work from sun to sun. The responsibility cs^3] 
not be thrown off; no, not even in sleep, and so it is a 
mistake for one who believes in the highest and noblest 
aspirations of the teacher's life to announce that all school 
work can drop with tlie afternoon closing of the school- 
room door. 

•Visiting to parents is a frequent and sometimes neces- 
sary practice. Few persons can write a note to a parent 
about, an unruly or indolent pupil when the reader 
thereof will correctly interpret the thought of the writer. 
A personal interview will accomplish what written notes 
can scarcely do, and when a parent cannot or will not 
come to you, you surely can go to him. I cannot urge 
hard-working teachers to make calls, as we used to do in 
our country schools, for social purposes, upon the hund- 
reds of parents represented in your school rooms, the 
task is too great; but I do ask, as I have often before in 
your presence, that when trouble occurs you seek to dis- 
sipate that trouble in a personal interview with the 
parent. 

In moving a pupil from class to class, something 
more than a knowledge of the scholarship is necessary 
for intelligent action; especially is this true in cases of 
special promotion for distinguished scholarship. Too 
many pupils, especially girls, are transferred suddenly 
to a higher grade, to which their ambition pushes them, 
without intelligent consultation with the home. Parents 
are understanding more than formerly the physical dan- 
gers that attend the yielding to precocious or ambitious 
pupils, and often would, if they had the opportunity, let 
in a flood of light on the grading of their children. So, 
I say, consult parents as to irregular movements of pupils 
up or down, particularly make no special promotion un- 
til you have satisfied yourself that the father and mother 
approve of the movement. 

Finally, I believe that no school is as effective as it 
can or ought to be unless some acquaintance is maintain- 
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id with the homes. The work and status of the schools 
if our great cities, such as I have seen and experienced, 
confirms this belief. Shall we avoid the errors others 
lave made ? 



/ 
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Among all civilized nations and in all ages of the 
world there has been some great controlling idea toward 
which the minds of men have gravitated. At one time 
it was symmetry of form and physical perfection; at 
another, it was conquest and universal dominion. Again 
it appears in rich and costly hangings, frescoed ceilings, 
sumptuous feasts; still later it is knighthood, tourna- 
ments, chivalry; then liberty and equality among men 
in opposition to royalty. All these are way marks in his- 
tory which point out the course of thought down the 
ages, and how restless and unsatisfied humanity has gone 
hither and thither, each succeeding generation seeking in 
some new way to appease the cravings and longings 
which are the common inheritance of the race. 

It belongs to every one who assumes to be a teacher of 
youth, to have a somewhat comprehensive view of those 
great outlines of thought that have grown up in the past, 
and have become the permanent possession of civiliza- 
tion and assuredly he should have such a grasp of the 
present run of affairs as will enable him to deteruaine 
with some degree of accuracy the tendency of his own 
times. A study of the past reveals to us how men of 
other ages have wrestled with and solved the various pro- 
blems of ethics, religion, sociology and politics of their 
own times. 
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It is from the successes and failures of the past that 
we may gather those rich experiences on which we may 
safely plant ourselves as we attempt to settle for ourselves 
and for mankind the various, perplexing questions of the 
present. 

And so it has come about that in recent times history 
is becoming more and more a subject of careful study and 
•scientific investigation. History is no longer regarded as 
a bleak valley oi dry bones, but rather a grand re-assem- 
bling of the great and good of all places and all times, 
full of real life and real thought. And I confess that it 
is much easier to sift the Tecords of the past, where 
human action has become quiet, and where one may 
calmly, and deliberately measure and weigh results, than 
to discover in the currents and counter currents of such 
a busy age as ours what the historian of the future will 
record as the leading characteristic of our times. But in 
my opinion when the verdict of history has been written 
it' will be found recorded that this was an age pre-eminent 
for intense intellectual life. 

It has been reserved to recent times to witness the 
wonderful developments in inventions, in science, and in 
all learning. 

Genius is prolific with new discoveries to lighten 
and lessen tte labors of our hands. 

Steam is carrying our merchandise of all kinds to 
the very extremities of the earth ; but all this traflSc and 
commerce has a higher use than simply the exchange of 
material commodities. This perpetual motion of the 
multitudes brings collision of minds, Quickens and en- 
ergizes thought, and enlarges the boundaries of the inner 
world of intellect. 

What a variety of instrumentalities we have for as- 
sisting our organs of sight and hearing — every one of 
which is a multiplier of thought. 

Books, periodicals and magazine literature of every 
sort are becoming great reservoirs of thought, from 
which the highest and the lowest alike, may draw in- 
spiration and entertainment. 
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Art is opening her portfolios to enrich and beautify, 
and thus there is found permeating society a flavor re- 
fining and elevating in its nature, and the mind goes out 
seeking new pleasures and new joys in this direction. 

Great monied corporations are coming to be more 
and more a power among us, and causing us to feel the 
force of new social problems. 

Commercial pursuits are taking a scientific tendency 

and it is found that the cultivation of the imagination is 

quite as essential in business life to make it highly sue* 

cessful as in any other occupation. 

• 
To meet and hold his own in so much sharp and 

driving competition the business man needs a broad and 
generous culture in order that he uaay be able to take a 
large view of affairs and to form from his present sur- 
roundings a correct judgment of the probable demands of 
the future ; and hence there is such need lor energy, and 

Eush, quick and accurate thinking in commercial life, 
o in educational work. The same intense mental strain 
which is seen everywhere else prevails here also. Order 
and system are coming forth. The shortest and least 
obstructed paths are sought for. 

Education has come to be considered a science, and 
men are studying this science as profoundly and as earn- 
estly as they study any other science. 

Teaching is becoming a scientific profession. 

The educator must now know something more than 
mathematics or language, or ethics, or politics. 

He works with mind. Mind is a thing of growth, 
and consequently an ever changing quantity. He must 
therefore know something of the laws of mental develop* 
ment, especially of their bearings on his own work. 

Our best schools are demanding specialists in every 
department. Primary and high school teachers, so far as 
the character of their work is concerned have very little 
in common. 
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Indeed human activity is compassing so wide a range 
of subjects and is so far-reaching in its operations that 
even specialists mu^t apply themsejives diligently if they 
keep pace with the birth of ideas in their own limits of 
investigation. Everywhere we meet new ideas, new 
theories, new methods, new problems. 

Truly this is a grand age which has happened to 
come in our times, in which the accomplishments of a 
lifetime are crowded into the limits of a year. And he 
must be hard and insensible indeed, who does not expe- 
rience some feelings of satisfaction and inward joy at the 
thought that he is permitted to witness, and be a sharer 
in such achievements of human intellect as are transpir- 
ing about him in these latter days. 

But I am inclined to think, that as a people, our 
brains are decidedly getting the better of us, that we are 
becoming too exceedingly smart for our own good. And 
that we shall find ourselves prematurely diseased unless 
we call a halt in this direction, and bring into more 
prominent action some of the other endowments of our 
being, which are becoming weak from disuse. 

To be intellectual is now the fashion, and anything 
that hasn^t in it a strong mental tincture, doesn't bring 
much in our market. 

Any magazine article is more likely to catch the 
eye and find a reader, if it is labelled with some psycho- 
logical or metaphysical subject, and even our churches 
have an uneasy itching for mental rather than for spirit- 
ual nourishment^ The fact is that we are growing more 
and more to a sharp, keen edge, rather than to breadth 
and solidity. And this tendency to run off on a bias — 
to grow one-sided, is producing an unsymmetrical devel- 
opment, which we shall one day pay dearly for, unless 
we change our tactics. The very luxuriance of the age 
ought to warn us of the dangers which may beset us, and 
against which it is wise to make some timely provision, 
and in my humble opinion we cannot too soon settle 
down and take candid counsel with ourselves about these 
matters. 
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It may not flatter our vanity, nor in any way in- 
crease the marks of respect we have been wont to pay to 
ourselves, but it may soften and temper our spirits, keep 
us within the bounds of moderation, and preserve us from 
the follies and calamities which have come upon other 
times. 

I believe that the children who are now in the 
schools are to be a generation of marvelous readers, and 
we need not ever busy ourselves to whet their appetites 
in this direction. 

Nor is it their intellectual activity that need most 
concern us : the times and the environments of the age 
will amply provide for this.. 

The matter that should prominently claim our at- 
tention, which penetrates most deeply into the founda- 
tion of things, is the kind of character that shall prevail 
among the people a generation hence. 

And I mean by this, not that they shall hold some 
particular religious belief, not that they shall belong to 
some special caste in society, not that they shall be either 
princes or peasants, but that they shall be men and wo- 
men of clean hands and pure hearts, with a sympathy 
and a charity as broad as humanity itself, and with an 
abhorrence and loathing of every malignant thing which 
would infect or taint the soul. 

I have no disposition to find fault with or criticize 
the work that is now being done in the schools of this 
country. I believe that this work is better in quality, 
and greater in quantity than at any previous period — 
and yet I think that teachers as a class do not compre- 
hend the full scope and extent of that complex and in- 
tricate something which we call education. 

I am clearly of the opinion that teachers give too 
much thought to mental training and not enough to sup- 
pressing undesirable traits of character and to developing 
those Which will prove real, lasting ornaments and price- 
less treasures to the possessors. 
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The faces of the men and women twenty-five years 
hence will unmistakably reflect the culture and the train- 
ing they are now receiving in the schools, on the streets, 
everywhere. 

It is not easy to quench an ocean of flame nor to 
stay the floods when they have once burst the barriers of 
the river. 

The storms that are now agitating the social body 
will probably rage on until the objects of their fury are 
destroyed. 

It is not therefore the teacher's work to combat the 
great, crying sins against morality and social order so 
much as it is to watch the germs and seeds that are now 
falling by the wayside and which the warmth and heat 
of this busy life will soon develop m characters good or 
bad. 

Children are shrewd observers and many of them 
read the papers and know a good deal of what the folks 
in this world are doing. They know something of the 
shameful corruption that is said to exist in high places. 

It is much easier to go the downward road to vice, 
when the allurements are strong, than the upward road 
to virtue and uprightness, and the temptation!^ are very 
apt to lead one in the wrong direction unless he has been 
well fortified beforehand against these temptations. 

The doctrine that education is the only safety of a 
free people has been dinned into our ears from our child- 
hood, and it might be added with truth that even educa- 
tion is not a very safe kind of safety unless it is the right 
kind of education. 

We may give our children ever so much intellectual 
culture and and only fit them the better for the most dar- 
ing rascality. 

On this subject Mr. Herbert Spencer recently made 
some very pertinent remarks to a representative of a New 
York paper. " Not lack of information," said he, " but 
lack of moral sentiment is the root of the evil." 
He spoke of the indiflference of Americans to minor 
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violations of their personal rights, and thought that this 
indiflFerence has its counterpart in equal indifference to 
the rights of others. In reference to this he said. " The 
trait I refer to comes out in various ways, small and 
great: It is shown by the disrespectful manner in which 
individuals are dealt with in your journals; the pla- 
carding of public men in sensational headings; the drag- 
ging of private people and private affairs into print." 
"There seems to be a notion," said he, " that the publi 
have a right to intrude on private life as far as they like 
and this I tafee to be a kind of moral tresspassing. It is 
true that during the last few years we have been discre- 
dited in London by certain weekly papers which do the 
like, but in our daily press, metropolitan and provincial 
there is nothing of the kind. 

"Then in a larger way this trait is seen in the damag- 
ing of private property by your elevated railways, with- 
out making compensation, and it is again seen in the 
doings of railway governments, not only when over-rid- 
ing the rights of snareholders, but in dominating over 
State governments and courts of justice." 

What Mr. Spencer in his short stay among us has 
observed and pointed out as evils which threaten danger 
to our republican institutions, are not the only ones, 
nor indeed the most grave ones which are known to exist 
among us, and which are assuming formidable propor- 
tions, becoming bolder and more daring, compelling the 
attention of thoughtful men, and awakening feelings of 
anxiety and alarm. Money is becoming an immense 
power in politics, and it is a fact well known 
that in heated political contests, a candidate's pocket- 
book often controls more votes than his personal charac- 
ter or his political principles. There is to be found in 
this country a large element, and it appears to be in- 
creasing in numbers, composed of those who scruple at 
no means, however base or detestable, provided they can 
with impunity secure wealth and political influence. 

The words ring and harrd are coming to have a new 

and rather unsavory meaning in our vocabulary, and 

\ when a candidate is selected for a high office in eith^ 
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State or National Government, simply on account of his 
wealth and willingness to spend it to secure the success 
of his party ticket, surely we must admit that money is 
intermeddling in politics a little too freely for the good 
of the people. 

There was a time in the Roman commonwealth, when 
men's votes became so cheap that thej'^ had a money 
value and could be bought for a price, and history 
relates how soon an end came to that republic. It 
was a degeneracy of morals, not of intdlects that put an 
end to Rome's greatness. 

Right along in this- same track of evils we find the 
assessing of individuals in our civil service, for pohtical 
purposes, a proceeding as it seems to me, exceedingly 
dangerous, and not to be tolerated by honest, honorable 
men. 

There is a danger impending from another source, 
and one more to be dreaded because of its lurking and in- 
sidious nature, than the bribery and corruption to which 
I have referred. 

It is more dangerous because it comes more directly 
at the minds of youth, because it comes in the garb of 
literature, because it has just such fascination as a young 
mind left to its own choosings, without proper directing 
and control is likely to be captivated by. 

I refer to certain *kinds of cheap literature, which are 
deluging the country, and which are notably unredeemed 
by regenerating or purifying influences. Judging from 
mv own limited observation in school work, I am con- 
vinced that the most fruitful cause of ungovernable tem- 
pers, idleness, truancy, profanity, and other vicious pro- 
pensities which cause our teachers so much annoyance, 
is this enervating literature, which is stealthily insinuat- 
ing itself into our own homes. 

I have been at some pains to examine into this mat- 
ter, and in almost every case coming to my notice, I have 
found that this kind of reading has been infecfing the 
pupil directly or indirectly, and I am of the opinion that 
there is much more of this kind of literature in and about 
our schools than teachers are wont to suspect. 
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I am aware that this subject is not a new one, that 
it has been talked about until it has lost its gloss and 
freshness, but the evil still exists, and so far as I can 
perceive, is not abating in the least. 

There is to be found among American youth, in 
some localities at least, a sort of natural inclination to 
self-assertion manifested in various ways. 

It is seen in their disregard for, and disrespect to 
others, especially to superiors and to older persons; a* 
reckless independence, — ^an arrogance which spurns ad- 
vice, tolerates no interference, asks no pardon, and listens 
to no reproof. These are the young Americans whom 
unwise or unfaithful parents have failed to restrain, and 
have turned them loose upon the schools to bluster and 
swell and to render every one uncomfortable who may 
chance to come into their neighborhood. 

I need not stop to speak of other maladies which are 
known to exist and which might be set forth at indefinite 
length. 

There are chronic, deep-seated diseases of character, 
which are infesting our people. I do. not fear that they 
are going to subvert our institutions, nor do I look upon 
them as sure evidence of speedy dissolution in our gov- 
ernment. They are grave evils, and to be dreaded, and 
unless they are met and restrained, ^hey will grow to be 
a source of verv serious trouble in our midst. But we 
have the means at hand to counteract them ; means that 
are various and diverse in character, but having a com- 
mon origin, a determination down deep in the hearts of 
the men and women who form the real substructure of 
our social organization, that probity — and every virtue 
which adorns and purifies our lives shall prevail among 
us. 

. Prominent among the means referred to may be 
mentioned our schools, pubUc and private, this condition 
being observed that the teachers in these schools do not 
mistake their work and leave the moulding of character 
entirely out of their line of activity, or make it a matter 
of only small importance. And I do not understand 
how we as teachers, with any proper sense of our obliga- 
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tions to our pupils, can neglect this, which I conceive to 
be an affair of paramount importance and worthy of our 
first consideration. 

It will prove very unsatisfactory, if not entirely 
fruitless, to attempt such a task — the proper development 
of character along with intellectual training — without 
some definite notion of what we would accomplish, and 
plan for bringing about our purposes; and we may as 
well at the outset put our minds at work devising ways 
and means. 

After some plan has been outlined the instruction 
should conform to this scheme, for thus, so far as the 
teacher is concerned, he knows just where his work ap- 
plies. 

In any well developed plan certain obligations, in- 
cumbent alike upon all, are to be considered. 

These obligations may be separated into two general 
classes. Those which are reflex in their nature and 
more particularly concern ourselves, and which in an 
indirect way interest those who are in any way associat- ' 
ed with us. 

Cleanliness, neatness, attention to one's personal at- 
tire, are among the cardinal \yirtues, and of all persons 
who breathe the air or enjoy the light, the teacher ought 
to be the most scrupulously careful of his personal ap- 
pearance, of his clothing, his desk and everything per- 
taining to himself. 

An untidy school is sure to be found with an untidy 
teacher, and the converse is equally true. 

I wish I could sufficiently emphasize this statement, 
for I am convinced that untidiness or want of neat- 
ness is a germ that produces more failures in the class 
room than any other one cause. Its legitimate outcome 
is laxness in discipline, inaccurate, weakly, slip-shod 
scholarship, and in general a lazy, mangy school. 

Another of these reflex virtues is industry. How 

the word abounds in good things ! How it carries in 

'its very looks hard-handed toil; patience and en- 
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durance under the rigorous yoke of poverty; self- 
reliance and a determination to succeed at any cost or 
sacrifice! What visions of abundant harvests, well-filled 
granaries, and happy homes with all their choice^ de- 
lights, it calls up to our minds! And how much of good 
or ill in the future of the children depends on how they 
are trained to work in school. 

Here, as before, the teacher is the guiding and mov- 
ing spirit; for a school will work as the teacher wills, if 
the teacher has the will and tact to make it. Closely 
allied to industry is economy — another word brim full of 
suggestive thought. 

In what a variety of ways in and about the school 
room are the most favorable opportunities presented for 
impressing lessons in economy ! economy in the care of 
books, clothing, of property of all kinds ; economy in 
the use of time, until the child has absorbed the word 
with all its leagth and breadth into its very nature. 

And so I might speak of contentment, moderation, 
or self-restraint, cheerfulness, modesty, humility, and the 
whole list. 

But there is a second jclass of virtues which may be 
called extrinsic in thdr character, and which are mani- 
fest particularly in our conduct toward others. 

Such terms as the following will indicate some of 
them: integrity, uprightness, trustworthiness, sincerity, 
fairness, rectitude, worth — all of which bear in the same 
general direction. 

Courage^ which mans us and holds us up under im- 
pending dangers; compassion, which makes us mutual 
sharers in the distresses and sufferings of our fellows; 
sympathyy that for which so many millions of our race 
are reaching out with longing and weariness ; that for 
want of which the pleasures and joys which once ani- 
mated many a heart have been chilled and quenched for- 
ever; that without which companionship is a burden, 
society a desert, and home almost a sepulchre. Time is 
wanting to speak of all these things. 
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The prospect widens with each advancing step, and 
the limits are vlbt reached until we are arrive' at the per- 
fect, the complete estate of man. 

The maturing and fostering of these germs of what- 
ever is good or desirable in character so that there may- 
fin ally issue a complete and symmetrical huniian being, 
whose nature has been so wrought upon that it reflects 
something of the lineaments of the divine image — this, 
I take it, is the teacher's work. There is in it a majesty 
and comprehensiveness to which few ever attain or even 
aspire. 

And now a few words may not be amiss as to how 
this work may be best proceeded with. 

And I may say negatively that we shall not make 
any great progress by having a particular time set apart 
on our programmes for general lessons on character ; 
neither are we going to bring about any great reforma- 
tion among our pupils by allowing them to catch the 
idea that there is somewhere lurking about a grain or two 
of compulsion in the matter. 

We might possibly drive* people to knowledge, but 
we shall find very up-hill work driving or lecturing them 
into our ideas of virtue and goodness. Except in cases of 
discipline we shall succeed best by keeping all ideas of 
compulsion entirely out of view. A suggestion of Isaac 
Taylor is so to the point here that I quote it. He says : 
**The efficacious mode of instilling moral principles as 
suggested by the history of nations, is at choice moments, 
and when all minds are in a state of gentle emotion, and 
in a plastic mood to drop the word or two of practical 
inference, to enounce the single, pithy, well digested 
sentiment, which by its natural affinity with the excited 
feelings at the moment shall combine itself with the re- 
collected facts." There is need of forethought, and prepa- 
ration, and a display of tact, so that the teacher may be 
ready at the opportune moment, but to the child it comes 
as a mere happening, an incident of the day, which he 
enjoys so much the more because of its fitness to the 
attending circumstances. 
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As a very helpful means of planting the seeds of 
moral excellence in the hearts and lives t)f our pupils I 
would mention the study of English literature, and by 
this I do not mean the study of what somebody has writ- 
ten about what somebody else has written, but the face to 
face converse with the authors themselves, without any 
dilution or rehandling by middle-men or second-hand 
dealers. 

With the child's first entrance at school this work 
should begin and it should continue throughout his entire 
course, so that his humor may have the right bent in this 
matter. I have spoken of the dangers attending the head- 
ing of so much of the scum and froth which passes cur- 
rent in certain quarters under the stamp of literature, 
although, in my way of thinking, almost any other name 
would be more proper to the thing. But by whatever 
name we may call it, the question for us to settle is how 
we may so hedge about our pupils as to prevent the in- 
vasion of an enemy so baneful in its influences. I know 
of nothing so well calculated to ward off this trashy and 
mischievous reading as a taste so trained that it finds no 
pleasure in such mental revelings. If there exists al- 
ready a perverse and depraved appetite for such reading, 
we must seek some adequate means to supplant this 
desire, and to beget a fondness for that which is healthful 
and regenerative in its tendency. 

We cannot by any means compel young people to 
relish and take delight in a particular kind -of literature 
by giving them our experience as evidence of its virtues 
and excellencies. It may be necessary to entice them by 
dainty morsels to seek out the most suitable occasions, 
and the most accessible avenues of approach, until the 
charm begins to fix the attention and the soul begins to 

rise to more substantial and more sacred communings. 

f 

I have assumed that the teacher is himself ardently 
in love with this kind of work ; that he finds some time 
every day to spend in the companv of those who have 
won for themselves an imperishable name in the world 
of letters. I fear, however, that I am assuming that 
which is not a reality, and that too many teachers know 
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but little of the real pleasure and refining efficacy of such 
employments. 

It is one of the chief functions of the school to 
bring pupils within a range of affinities , that shall act 
on the better part of their naturei^ ; to bring them into 
fellowship with leachers in w;hose> minds the finest and 
most sensitive lines of thought have been wrought, who 
are able to lift the vail which conceals from carnal eves 
the treasured wisdom, the healthful inspiration, the deep 
spiritual enjoyment to be found in good books. It is in 
such work as this that teacher and pupil may take sweet 
counsel together — when the glowing eye shows the 
kindling of the spirit within, and there is begotten a 
supreme admiration for whatever shines forth exalted 
and lovely in the human soul. 

But it is not to be expected that they who find no 
time for ministering to their own culture by supplying 
the mind with wholesome nourishment, will prove the 
most successful in leading their pupils into those temples 
and shrines to which they themselves are willingly and 
willfully strangers ; and he who finds that he cannot win 
his own heart to true and loyal affection for such recrea- 
tions, might as well make up his mind at once that he 
has missed his calling and that he can earn the substan- 
tials of life in some other way better than by teaching. 

I am more and more convinced that it is from a 
proper study of our best English classics that there 
gradually comes to take possession of us and to become a 
substantial part of us, that genuine culture of mind and 
heart, which, though of slow growth, has a permanency 
and grace about it, which time can never efface. 

This abiding culture that takes deep root in our 
natures, and becomes a spring of perennial freshness 
and unwithering joy in the midst of all the success and 
reverses which fortune may place along our pathway — 
this, I take it, is the birthright of every child in this 
land of free schools and free universities. 
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The age of brain culture is now here. Let us hope 
that there is now dawning a better day — a day of bram 
culture and heart culture so harmoniously blended 
that when the pupil of the present shall stand in the full 
maturity of his manhood to control the world's aflFairs, 
he may be so thoroughly fitted and furnished that ."Even 
Nature might stand up and say to all the world, * this is 
a man.' " 



